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Tue history of Universities is the history of the intellectual 
life of Europe. From the time when Horace, and Varus, and 
the young gentlemen of Rome, went to Athens to complete 
their education by the study of mathematics and philosophy, 
learning has been more indebted to the influence of the great 
schools than to any other human agency whatever. It is not 
enough to say that the medical and mathematical science of the 
ancients was preserved and systematized by the schools of 
Alexandria, that Bologna was the nursing mother of the science 
of jurisprudence, that Paris was unrivalled in the pursuit of 
scholastic philosophy, and that we in England are wholly 
indebted to Oxford and Cambridge for the revival of classical 
learning. The Universities have done more than this; they 
have been the sources of the best energies which the intellect 
of Europe has put forth. They were, for ages, the sanctuaries 
of scholarship, the nurseries of piety, and the only real safe- 

against the tyranny of the feudal, or the mercenary 
selfishness of the commercial, spirit. 

_ The very name of a University indicates the catholicity of its 

aim. A studium generale, in its primitive conception, is an 
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institution which supplies food for very various intellectual 
appetites, and which embraces, in the range of its teaching, all 
the main departments of human knowledge. ' 


‘It is the place to which a thousand schools make contributions, in 
which the intellect may safely range and speculate, sure to find its 
equal in some antagonist activity, and its yudge in the tribunal of 
truth. It is a place where inquiry is pushed forward, and discoveries 
verified and perfected, and rashness rendered innocuous, and error 
exposed by the collision of mind with mind, and knowledge with 
knowledge. It is the place where the Professor becomes eloquent and 
a missionary and preacher of science, displaying it in its most com- 
plete and winning form ; pouring it forth with the zeal of enthusiasm, 
and lighting up his own love of it in the breasts of his hearers. It is 
the place where the catechist makes good his ground as he goes, 
treading in the truth day by day into the ready memory, and wedging 
and tightening it into the expanding reason. It is a place which 
attracts the affections of the young by its fame, wins the judgment of 
the middle-aged by its beauty, and rivets the memory of the old by 
its associations. It is a seat of wisdom, a light of the world, a minis- 
ter of faith, an alma mater of the rising generation.’—Newman’s 
Office and Work of Universities. 


This is an ideal picture, but it is not necessarily an exag- 
gerated one. It is realized in the affectionate recollections of 
many an Englishman, who looks back in after life on the days 
he spent at Oxford. Seen through the mists and clouds which 
the anxieties of mature years have caused to rise about him, 
how fair is the memory of his early academical life! Thought 
carries him back to the broad pleasant valley watered by the 
streams of Cherwell and Isis; and the picture of the venerable 
city reposing in it, sheltered by shady elms; its domes, and 
towers, and pinnacles, all glittering in the light of unforgotten 
sunsets; seems like that of a consecrated place, having a beauty 
and a sacredness all its own. Can he ever forget the solemn 
aspect of the High Street, with its stately Colleges, so signi- 
ficantly crumbling in spite of their beauty, decaying and yet full 
of life; the quaint dress he wore, the chapel services, the 
strange yet not inharmonious union of medizval discipline with 
modern luxury, the boisterous fun at the cricket-match, the 
measured pulse of racing oars among the willows, the debating 
club with its daring speculation or rude logic, the tutor’s lec- 
tures, the terrible examinations in the schools, the public cere- 
monials, the sense of awe and dignity which sometimes in quiet 
hours would remind him that this place had also been the home 
of Scotus, of Occam, of Bacon, of Wykeham, of Hooker, of 
Johnson, and of Addison, the subtle sense of fellowship with 
great intellects, and of a share in their inheritance? Will he 
ever lose the memory of these things, of the genial intercourse 
and the many indirect educational agencies of the place, or 
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cease to remember with gratitude that however little it may 
have been regarded at the time, the daily services, the Uni- 
versity Sermons, and the whole genius and tone of the place 
seemed to give the sanction of religion to all his useful pursuits, 
to redeem them from insignificance, and to set them above the 
common-place employments of daily life? 

Great and precious as such influences undoubtedly are, deeply 
as England is indebted to the two great seats of learning, not 
merely for the promotion of scholarship, but for the general 
elevation and refinement of a large part of English society ; it is 
nevertheless true, that these ancient institutions do not retain 
their place in the national estimation, and that they have ceased 
to stand in their old relation to the mental activity of the age. 
They no longer originate or control all educational effort. 
There are vast intellectual movements going on, in which they 
have no share. The number of their students has not only not 
kept pace with the increase of the population, but has positively 
declined. Whether Oxford had actually 30,000 students in the 
time of Henry III., as Anthony Wood asserts, it is at least 
certain that its halls and schools were thronged during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Ascham celebrates the 
fame of his University of Cambridge, and declares that in his 
time there were more learned men in the one College of St. 
John’s, than in the whole University of Louvain. And much 
more recently, the sister Universities have not only furnished, 
with few exceptions, the intellectual pabulum of the whole com- 
munity, but have received within their walls a far larger pro- 
portion of the studious and thoughtful youth of England than 
they contain at this moment. 

The fact is a significant one, that in an age of remarkable 
mental energy, which has been distinguished as much for its 
successful applications of abstract science, as for its advance in 
material wealth, the nation has been comparatively unconscious 
of the action of the Universities, and has not felt itself greatly 
indebted to them. The reasons which account for this fact may 
be very numerous, but we are at present only concerned to 
mention two which appear to be among the most prominent. 
It is evident that people are no longer to be taught in crowds. 
The living energy of a human voice is no longer considered 
indispensable in teaching. Our great teachers do not give 
collective lessons to their disciples, as Zeno did in the Porch, 
or Aristotle in the groves of Academus; and oral teaching 
has gone out of fashion. We have learned to substitute 
books for Professors, and to read instead of to hear. There 
was a time when agitated throngs surrounded Abelard at 
Paris, as he discussed the theory of universals and particulars. 
Even when he left Paris, he retired to a short distance, and 
‘thither flocked so great a multitude of scholars, that there was 
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neither room to house them, nor fruits of the earth to feed them.’ 
Again, when he withdrew to his solitude near Troyes, the 
scholars followed him, crowding from all parts, and were content 
to dwell in the wilderness. ‘ For spacious houses they framed 
for themselves small tents, and for delicate food they put up | 
with wild herbs. Secretly did they whisper among themselves, 
Behold, the world is gone after him’ These are phenomena 
which we must not expect to find recurring in our own day. We 
have a city of two and a half millions of souls, and in the midst 
of it Faraday lectures to a small and unexcited audience, on 
marvels which would have interested multitudes in the Middle 
Ages. The men who listened to Occam or Abelard would not 
have suffered Frederick Maurice to talk, day after day for years, 
in the most populous street of their city, on high and divine 
subjects, on ecclesiastical history, or on ethical subtleties, with- 
‘out turning aside to hear. Unless the intellectual habits of the 
time had completely altered, De Morgan’s clear, nervous, and 
striking illustrations of mathematical truth, and his skilful 
analysis of the metaphysics of geometry, would not now be 
wasted on a score of lads in an upper room in Gower Street. 
Yet men have not lost their relish for abstract speculation, or 
scientific inquiry. What they have lost is the habit of seeking 
the guidance of the living teacher, and of requiring to have 
truth brought home to their minds by the vis viva of the human 
voice. In politics and in religion we still to some extent 
recognise the value of eloquence, and continue to rely upon oral 
instruction. But, in regard to other subjects, our knowledge is 
gained from books, and literature has taken the place of 
lecturing. The cheap press is the university of the people. 
Another cause has contributed to diminish the importance of the 
two great Universities relatively to the other educational agencies 
of our day. It has become understood that they are places for 
the residence of gentlemen. The popular conception of Oxford 
and Cambridge is partly that they are ecclesiastical, but chiefly 
that they are aristocratic, institutions. Young men of fashion 
and title go thither, not merely, or primarily, for education, but 
because they will there find associates of their own age and social 
status. The habits of both places are notoriously extravagant. 
Luxury and dandyism have so far infected them, that in spite of 
ample endowments and numerous eleemosynary foundations 
expressly for the encouragement and support of poor scholars, it 
is very hard to find a poor scholar; and, with few exceptions, the 
students are the sons of gentlemen, and have considerable 
resources at command. Hence, a University education has 
come to be regarded as a social, quite as much as an intellectual, 
distinction,—as the exclusive privilege of the wealthy, the dis- 
tinguishing mark of a gentleman,—an advantage practically 
inaccessible to all who do not belong to the higher ranks of 
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society. And whether such a popular impression be right or 
wrong, it is one which, from the nature of the case, University 
men are not eager to contradict. 

But, although these two reasons may explain, they can never 
suffice to justify, the narrow range of modern University influence. 
For it is by no means desirable, that the increase of books should 
lead men to undervalue living teachers. The highest and best 
instruction must ever be that in which a superior mind comes 
into immediate contact with an inferior, and which is specially 
adapted to the needs and capacity of the learner. The complaint 
of Socrates in the Phedrus, that a book, when questioned, can 
return no answer, and that when once written, it may be handed 
about everywhere, among those who understand it, and those 
whom it in no wise concerns,—has not wholly lost its meaning 
now. And the Platonic definition of the true teacher, which 
occurs in the same dialogue, still possesses more significance than 
we are accustomed to accord to it. ‘ If he be able to determine 
what kind of person is to be influenced by each kind of discourse, 
and can, when he sees a man before him, assure himself that this 
is the person, and the nature for whom that discourse is specially 
designed, and to whom it ought to be addressed; if he has 
acquired all this, and has also learnt the proper seasons for 
speaking and being silent, and has made himself master of the 
seasonable and unseasonable occasions for brevity, plainness, and 
vehemence, then his art will be well and perfectly acquired, and 
not before.’ The true teacher must always be he who teaches 
ad hominem, who understands well the nature of the intellect on 
which he works, and whose skill is shown as much in what he 
withholds as in what he imparts. ‘The true disciple is he who 
brings a rightly prepared and disciplined mind to each new study, 
and who advances from one truth to another, in a logical order, 
determined by higher guidance than his own. There is a direct- 
ness in good oral teaching, a fitness, a harmony, a justness of 
proportion, for which the spread of miscellaneous literature 
among an untrained people can never compensate. 

And it need not be said in these pages, that the social 
distinctions which the existing practice of the older Uni- 
versities deepens and perpetuates, ought not to be so main- 
tained as to lower the standard of the national intelligence. 
We cannot afford to pay so heavy a price for them. It is 
easy to say that the Universities produce gentlemen, that they 
cultivate a rough sense of honour and manliness, that they 
impart to a man a scorn of what is mean and degrading, that 
they discipline him into self-knowledge. There is truth in all 
this, and we are not slow to admit that any institutions, which 
are the homes of our choicest youth, and on which the character- 
istics of English gentlemen have been impressed, must needs 
have many claims upon our respect. But it is not in the upper 
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ranks of society alone that advanced knowledge is needed. The 
want of higher studies, of better training, and deeper culture 
than can be afforded during the ordinary years of school life, is 
common to all classes. There are hundreds of young men whose 

nts are in the commercial and professional ranks, who would 

quite prepared to give up a year or two immediately before 
entering on the duties of active life for the purpose of obtaining 
this advanced knowledge, if proper facilities were afforded, and 
reasonable encouragement set before them. There is nothing in 
University education, per se, which should place it out of the 
reach of the middle classes and of the nation at large. It 
happens that associations have clustered around Oxford and 
Cambridge, exclusive and expensive habits have grown up in 
them and become characteristics of them, which have had the 
effect of creating an impression to the contrary; but this im- 
pression is an accidental and not a necessary one. The crowds 
of fair-haired German youths who may be seen frequenting cheap 
restaurants, living in mean lodgings, at Bonn and Heidelberg, 
while they pursue their University studies, are not all destined 
to be statesmen, or clergymen, or country gentlemen, or bar- 
risters ; many of them will be found a year or two hence in the 
counting-house, at the schoolmaster’s desk, in manufactories, or 
even in shops. There can be no doubt that the whole tone of 
middle-class life in Germany is all the higher and more intelli- 
gent on this account. Metaphysical and historical inquiries bear 
no special relation to the life of gentlemen, or to the duties of 
the higher professions ; nor have they any tendency to disqualify 
men for ordinary pursuits. This is the experience of other 
nations. Why should it not become ours? 

We wish that the need for a higher culture than is obtainable 
in an ordinarily good school were more generally recognised than 
it is. In spite of all our enlightenment, men are still slow to 
admit the value of any training which has not an immediate 
bearing upon professional or commercial life. One of the great 
needs of our time is a broader view of the real meaning of 
practicalness in education. Knowledge which helps a man to 
gain his living is, indeed, practical; but knowledge which makes 
him wiser, better, and happier, is also practical in a far higher 
sense. The study of mathematics is practically useful, if it 
strengthens a man’s habits of attention, or gives system and 
order to his thoughts, even though he may never have occasion 
to avail himself of one mathematical truth. There is not a 
verbal distinction or a grammatical subtlety to be met with in 
classical study, which has not its own moral significance, and 
does not indicate some valuable logical distinction, or in some 
other way contribute to the mental discipline of the student. 
And if the pursuit of metaphysical or other abstract investi- 
gations tends, as it undoubtedly does, to make a man a better 
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analyst, a keener observer, and a more patient and accurate 
reasoner, surely its practical value is in no way dependent on the 
particular subject on which it may hereafter become his duty to 
exercise the powers of his mind. Moreover, it is a poor and 
mean view of utility which does not take into account the calm 
enjoyments, the innocent and ennobling influences, which ever 
accompany such pursuits, and does not regard them as a real 
and coil demand in the success and greatness of a life. 

It is, therefore, on every account desirable that the young men 
who are now growing up should not pass, per saltum, from the 
boys’ school to business, but should be encouraged to snatch a 
brief interval for pursuing, under the guidance of competent 
Professors, a course of reading which may serve at once to sup- 
plement their school course, and to furnish maierials for steady 
and profitable application in after life. 

There is one institution slowly rising into usefulness and 
vigour among us, which was established expressly with a view 
to mect this want, and towards which the eyes of those who are 
interested in education have long been hopefully directed. The 
University of London has just reached an important crisis in its 
history, and the occasion seems a fitting one for a brief review 
of its condition and prospects. 

The movement to which the University owes its origin, first 
took a definite shape in 1825, when a company was formed for 
erecting the building in Gower Street, which is now generally 
known as University College. When the building was com- 
pleted, its proprietors placed themselves in communication with 
the Government, with the view to obtain a Charter incorpo- 
rating the institution as the London University. After some 
delay, the House of Commons, in 1835, addressed the King in 
support of the same proposition. The consent of the Crown 
was, however, not given in the manner contemplated by the 
petitioners. A proposal was made on the part of the Govern- 
ment to grant a Charter designating the institution ‘The 
London University College,’ but giving it no power to confer 
degrees. At the same time, another Charter was to be pre- 
pared, incorporating a body called the ‘ University of London,’ 
to consist of a Chancellor, Senate, and Board of Examiners, 
empowered to grant degrees in arts, laws, and medicine, to any 
person who had passed through a regular course of instruction, 
either at University College, or any other collegiate institution 
which might hereafter become affiliated to the University. 

One result of this arrangement deserves a passing notice. 
The building in Gower Street which, during the progress of the 
negotiations, had been rather prematurely called the London 
University, has never wholly lost its name. The perversity 
with which the public continue to miscall that institution, is 
one great reason for the general misconception of the simple 
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facts of the case; viz., that there is a chartered body called the 
University of London,—that its function is to examine, not to 
teach,—that it holds its meetings and examinations in apart- 
ments provided by the Government; and that King’s College 
and New College, London, Queen’s College, Birmingham, 
Wesley College, Sheffield, and a host of similar institutions, 
stand precisely in the same relation to the London University 
as the College which is generally known by that name. 

Mr. Spring Rice (now Lord Monteagle) was the Home 
Secretary in 1835, and it became his duty to communicate the 
intentions of the Government to the Council of’ University 
College. In his official letter, several important principles 
were distinctly enunciated: e. g., that the Senate of the new 
University should have ample power as to the range of subjects 
to which the examinations were to extend ; that there should be 
an entire absence of all religious tests and distinctions; that 
institutions, whether in London or elsewhere, might from time 
to time be affiliated to the University ; and, lastly, that it was 
designed to extend to the metropolitan degrees all the privileges 
and advantages (not of an ecclesiastical character) which were 
connected with degrees at Oxford and Cambridge. It is very 
honourable to the Council of University College that they 
frankly and gratefully accepted this proposal, waving their own 
right (which had then for several years been generally recog- 
nised) to the privileges of a University, and accepting a Col- 
legiate Charter, on the ground that the Government plan was a 
more comprehensive and efficient one than their own. 

One important principle was asserted by the fact, that the 
University refused to impose any religious disqualifications on 
the candidates for its degrees, and has never undertaken to 
guarantee orthodoxy as well as scholarship. The distinctions it 
confers are the rewards of learning only, and are accessible to 
all who can give evidence of its possession. Since the abolition 
of religious tests at Oxford and Cambridge, it has become need- 
less to vindicate the abstract propriety of this course, or to 
prove that in forcing youths of immature convictions to sign 
articles of faith at the risk of losing the legitimate rewards of 
their literary or scientific attainments, we may be putting a 
premium upon falsehood, and going far to destroy all sense of 
moral responsibility, and all real reverence for sacred truth. 

There is no little significance in the words which occur in 
the preamble of the London University Charter: ‘We deem 
it to be the duty of our royal office, for the advancement of 
religion and morality, and the promotion of useful knowledge, 
to hold forth to all classes and denominations of our faithful 
subjects without any distinction whatsoever an encouragement 
for pursuing a regular course of education.’ It is implied there 
that true religion may be fostered even by a University which 
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imposes no religious examination; and we fully believe it. 
Christian principles and habits, and that earnest love of Divine 
truth which may be awakened by well-directed studies, and 
nurtured by wise academic discipline, are not to be tested by 
any summary examining process; and we may best show our 
sense of the sacredness and paramount importance of these 
qualifications, by refusing to lower them to the level of other 
attainments, or to apply the same rules of measurement to them 
as to classical and mathematical acquirements. 

During the twenty years of its existence, the University has 
gradually attracted to itself all the important academical institu- 
tions in the country which were not previously connected with 
the older Universities, and the present list of affiliated Colleges 
is along one. Affiliation entitles a College to present a can- 
didate for the degree of Bachelor in either faculty, on condition 
that he has been for not less than two years a diligent student 
in such College, and that his moral conduct has been satis- 
factory to the managers. The University holds an Annual 
Examination for the purpose of matriculating students, and to 
this invites all comers; but it receives no candidates for the 
Bachelor’s or lowest degree, unless they have passed two years 
of their undergraduate course in one of the Colleges. The 
following is a list of those Institutions :— 

The Universities of Great Britain:—The University of 
Dublin :—University College, London:—King’s College, 
London :—The Queen’s College at Belfast:—The Queen’s 
College at Galway :—St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw :—Stony- 
hurst College :—Manchester New College, London :—St. 
Mary’s College, Oscott :—St. Patrick’s College, Carlow :—St. 
Edmund’s College, near Ware :—Spring Hill College, Birming- 
ham :—The College, Regent’s Park (late Stepney College) :— 
College of St. Gregory the Great, Downside, near Bath :— 
Countess of Huntingdon’s College at Cheshunt :—The Baptist 
College at Bristol :—Airedale College, Undercliffe, near Brad- 
ford :—Protestant Dissenters’ College at Rotherham :—Pres- 
byterian College at Caermarthen :—St. Kyran’s College, Kil- 
kenny :—Huddersfield College :—Lancaster Independent Col- 
lege :—Wesley College, near, Sheffield:—Queen’s College, 
Birmingham :—Wesleyan Collegiate Institution, Taunton :—St. 
Patrick’s College, Thurles :—New College, London :—Owen’s 
College, Manchester :—Bedford Grammar Schools :—Brecon 
Independent College :—Horton College, Bradford, Yorkshire :— 
Hackney Theological Seminary :—Trevecca College, Brecon :— 
Western College, Plymouth :—West of England Dissenters’ 
Proprietary School, Taunton :—Springfield College, Ennis :— 
Bishop Stortford Collegiate School :—Working Men’s College, 
London :—Queen’s College, Liverpool. 

It will be needless to mention the affiliated Medical Colleges, 
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since they comprise every medical school of note in the 
kingdom 


The moral supervision of the students in these institutions is 
left entirely to the collegiate authorities. The Senate of the 
University does not even prescribe a course of instruction, nor 
exercise any influence upon the curriculum of an affiliated Col- 
lege, except in so far as this is done indirectly by the nature 
of the degree examinations. The course of instruction in these 
institutions is, however, in entire harmony with that pre- 
scribed by the Senate, and is adapted to prepare students for 
its examination. 

It might, perhaps, have been expected that a University of 
the nineteenth century, representing modern ideas of education, 
whose establishment was cozeval with the rise of the ‘ Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,’ and whose founders 
were men who were little likely to be enslaved by ancient tradi- 
tions, would set up a new standard of scho ip, and attach 
special importance to those subjects which are more in favour 
with a practical and busy age. But the Senate have from the 
first given to classical and mathematical learning the same pro- 
minence which attaches to those studies elsewhere. They have 
not innovated on the ancient practice, nor substituted an 
empirical acquaintance with the facts of science for the litere 
humaniores of the medizval schools.* 

The value of the Greek and Roman classics, as the foundation 
of grammatical analysis, and of efficient discipline in the struc- 
ture and use of language, is as fully recognised at London as at 
Oxford. The importance of pure mathematics, and of the 
scholastic logic, in cultivating habits of mental exactness, and in 
strengthening the reasoning faculties, is not less admitted here 
than at Cambridge. A concession has, however, been made to 
the demands of the age by widening the range of subjects, 
and adding Physical Science, Animal Physiology, Chemistry, 
English History, and one modern language (either French or 
German) to the list of requirements. Since the examination in 
all these subjects is a very searching one, the ordinary degree 


* A memorial has, however, been recently presented to the Senate, signed by many 
distinguished Fellows of the Royal Society, and other men of science, praying that a 
new faculty may be instituted, and that degrees may be conferred in science. Con- 
sidering the marvellous development of the experimental sciences during the last cen- 
tury, and the fact that Electricity, Magnetism, the Laws of Heat, Organic Chemistry, 
Histology, Morphology, and Paleontology, form a group of subjects almost wholly 
unrecognised in the existing faculties of Arts and Medicine, the request appears to be a 
reasonable one, and well to deserve the attention of the Senate. It is urged that at 
present the most accomplished chemist or naturalist of his age can obtain no degree, 
unless he possess more than an average acquaintance with classical literature. This state 
of things is somewhat anomalous, and seems to call for a remedy. That the erection of 
a faculty of Science equivalent to that of Medicine, and divided into two branches, the 
Physico-Chemical and the Biological Sciences, would meet an important and legitimate 
want of the age, can scarcely be doubted. 
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has acquired a respectable status in the world of letters; while 
the examinations for honours have from the first been fixed at so 
high a standard, as to exclude all but students of considerable 
distinction. 

The worth of the medical degrees which the University 
confers, was still earlier recognised. They hold a high rank in 
the profession, and are generally regarded as the best attainable 
testimonies of medical knowledge and ability. The holders of 
London degrees already fill the most important posts as phy- 
sicians in the London hospitals, and as Professors in the great 
medical schools. The facilities for obtaining a practical know- 
ledge of surgery and medicine are necessarily considerable in the 
metropolis, while the extreme severity of the two examinations 
for the degree of M.B. adds much to the value of the distinction 
in the eyes of the public. Of the total number of those who 
hold degrees in the University, one-third at least have graduated 
in medicine. . 

One other fact deserves to be considered in estimating the 
value of the distinctions which the University confers. It has 
never granted a honorary degree, nor does it permit a higher 
degree to be claimed by the holder of a lower, on the ground 
merely of lapse of time, or payment of fees. Every distinction it 
bestows is the reward of success in examination, and the higher 
degree always represents a higher examination. For example, 
the M.A. degree, which in the older Universities merely indi- 
cated that the holder passed his B.A. examination three years 
ago, and has since paid certain fees, has a higher signification 
at the metropolitan University. The London M.A. is one who, 
at the end of two years after graduation, passes a second exami- 
nation in one of the three departments of classics, mathematics, 
or logic and moral philosophy. This examination is one of the 
severest which the Senate have instituted; and the number of 
persons who have passed it is proportionately small,—not more, 
we believe, than ten per cent. of the whole number of those who 
have graduated in arts. Thus the M.A. examination is only 
passed by those who would be competent to take B.A. honours ; 
and the Doctor’s degree in Arts and Laws stands in a similar 
relation to the Baccalaureate in both faculties. 

It will thus be seen that the new University has striven to set 
up a high standard of examination, and to make up for its want 
of endowments and of social prestige by considerable stringency 
in its educational requirements. In so far as it is the function 
of a University to examine, the duty of the Senate has been 
satisfactorily discharged. Within this limited range of duty, it 
has never been denied that the work assigned to the Senate has 
been well done. They have chosen, as examiners, men of high 
character and station, who possess the confidence of the Colleges 
and of the country; and the character of the examinations, for 
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thoroughness and fairness, has never been impeached. But 
there are other functions which, whether from want of power or 
of will, have certainly not been performed with equal success. 
It is assumed, in the terms of the Charter, that the University 
authorities should exercise a visitatorial power over the Colleges ; 
should prescribe the conditions under which it would consent to 
receive students from those institutions; should aid the local 
managers, when necessary, with advice as to’ their curriculum ; 
and should take measures to secure that every institution which 
it recognises is in an efficient state, and able to afford competent 
instruction. This assumption is not justified by the facts. In 
answer to applications, the Senate has declined to interfere or 
even to advise in reference to the regimen and instruction of 
the Colleges ; they have also freely admitted into union one or 
two institutions which are notoriously incompetent to furnish 
academic education ; and they have, we believe, never exercised 
their right to reject a certificate of studentship which had been 
improperly granted to a candidate by the authorities of a 
College. 
Nevertheless, the services which the Senate has rendered 
during the youth of the institution must not be undervalued. The 
matriculated students or undergraduates amount to about 3,000, 
of whom 1,050 have taken degrees. The average annual addi- 
tion to this number, calculated on the last three years, is about 
220 matriculated students and 80 graduates, and the returns 
from year to year show a respectable and steady, though not a 
large, per-centage of annual increase. It is impossible to con- 
sider these numbers as affording a true measure of the useful- 
ness of the University. It has been the means indirectly of 
elevating the character of many of the affiliated institutions, by 
raising the standard of instruction in them, and giving the 
students a motive worthy of their ambition; and, although 
hitherto the number of successful competitors has not been so 
large as might have been expected, a wholesome and most 
efficient stimulus has been given to the educational agencies, not 
only in the recognised Colleges, but also in that large number of 
private and collegiate schools for the middle classes which send 
candidates for matriculation. | 

It is very probable that the number of persons who covet the 
degrees of the University would have been much larger but for 
one or two circumstances, which, though not of primary im- 
portance, have acted unfavourably to its interests. There is no 
tie which binds the graduates to the University. They do not 
at present form a part of the corporation. When they receive 
their diplomas, their connexion with the University is at an end. 
Hence there is no esprit du corps among them; for there is no 
means by which it may be cultivated. The University is in no 
sense an Alma Mater to them, nor does it make any claim on 
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their reverence or affection; they neither possess the elective 
franchise, nor any one of those privileges or associations which 
go so far to keep up the corporate feeling among the alumni of 
the older Universities. Beyond the credit of possessing its cer- 
tificates of scholarship, there is nothing to attract a student to 
the London University. It has not even a building of its own, 
nor a library, or indeed any property whatever. It administers 
no patronage, and confers no indirect or social advantages on 
those whom it has examined. Hence many students have been 
content to pass through the Colleges without aspiring to the 
distinctions which the University bestows. They have indirectly 
received benefit from its influence over the place of their education, 
— not cared to associate themselves with the University 
itself. 

The manifest remedy for this state of things is to admit the 
graduates into the corporate body of the University, and to 
concede to them a sufficient share in its government to interest 
them in its working and welfare, and to attach them to its in- 
terests. Such an incorporation would serve many important 
purposes, besides the obvious one of uniting the graduates in a 
common feeling of loyalty to the University, and enabling them 
to fulfil honourable functions in its behalf. It would form a 
body eminently suited to receive the Parliamentary franchise, 
and one whose claims to that distinction would be recognised by 
all parties.* It would give to the scholars of the University 
common interests and common duties, which would be valued as 
common privileges. It would probably facilitate the endowment 
of the University with fellowships and prizes analogous to those 
by which the older corporations have been so much enriched. 
At least, it would give the Institution a new dignity and status, 
and cause many persons to covet its degrees who are now with- 
out sufficient inducements to connect themselves with the Univer- 
sity at all. Many other reasons might be urged in favour of the 
incorporation ; but it is manifest they are all subordinate to these, 
—that such incorporation will afford the best security for the 
future prosperity of the University, and it would be an act of 
simple justice to the graduates themselves. 

It is only just to the Senate to say that they have repeatedl 
admitted the soundness of this theory, and that even as far bac 
as the year 1840 they proposed to embody the graduates in a 
Convocation, as soon as those of three years’ standing should 


* It appears from a return presented to Parliament, that there are eighty-four consti- 
tuencies now returning members to Parliament containing less than five hundred registered 
electors each. Of these twenty-five return two members, the smallest being Thetford, 
with two hundred electors only ; and fifty-nine return one member, the smallest being 
the Irish borough of Portarlington. Now if the theory of numerical representation 
be a good one, it is obvious that the claim of the University, which already numbers 
above one thousand, and which is increasing rapidly, is one which cannot be overlooked 
in any amendment of our electoral system. 
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amount in number to three hundred. These conditions were, in 
fact, fulfilled in 1848 ; but until lately the Senate have delayed to 
carry out their express intentions, and up to the time at which we 
write the graduates actually form no part of the corporation 
itself. A Committee was formed nine years ago to represent the 
interests of the graduates, and to communicate when necessary 
with the Senate and the officers of the Crown. This Committee 
was composed, for the most part, of those who had taken the 
highest academical distinctions, and who were resident in London. 
The protracted correspondence between the body, the Senate, 
and the Home-office resulted towards the end of the year 1856 
in a general agreement as to the terms of a new Charter,. which 
we understand was originally prepared by some of the legal 
members of the Committee of graduates, was subsequently 
amended and approved by the law officers of the Crown, and was 
finally submitted to the Senate, with a request on the part of the 
Home Secretary for their advice or concurrence. 

In seeking the concession of certain powers and privileges to 
the graduates, it appears to us that the Committee who have so 
long represented their interests have acted with great wisdom 
and moderation. They have not asked for their constituents the 
right to interfere with any of the legitimate prerogatives of the 
Senate ; they have not sought to usurp the power of appointing 
examiners, or of otherwise controlling the administration of Uni- 
versity affairs. A democratic form of government of all others 
is least suited for a great academic institution, and no demand 
has been made by the London graduates for greater powers than 
those exercised by the Convocations of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The powers which they have sought to obtain have been: 1. 
The right of veto on the surrender of an existing Charter or 
the acceptance of a new one. 2. The right of meeting once 
every year and of passing resolutions respecting the affairs of the 
University. 3. The right of nominating a list of graduates, 
from which the Secretary of State shall select members to fill 
one-fourth of the vacancies in the Senate. The first of these 
privileges is very reasonably demanded by those who, from the 
nature of the case, must ever feel most sensitive about the honour 
of the University, and whose position and reputation would be 
most affected by any change in its constitution. As to the second 
requirement, it may be observed, that it extends only to the 
right of recording opinions, and of communicating such opinions 
in a formal and authoritative way to the Senate. A resolution 
of Convocation is not intended necessarily to be binding on the 
Senate, or to be more in fact than a Roman plebiscitum: but, 
nevertheless, such resolutions will inevitably carry considerable 
weight with them. The right to nominate members of the 
Senate is obviously one of the most useful functions which can 
possibly belong to the proposed Convocation. A seat in the 
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Senate is a distinction which the more accomplished and eminent 
graduates will be naturally ambitious to secure; and it is not 
unreasonable to require that the right of selection exercised by 
the Crown, as far as one-fourth at least of such members are 
concerned, should be limited to the list of those who have the 
confidence of the members of the University generally. 

To these fundamental principles the Senate, the Home Office, 
and the graduates at large, appear to have agreed, as the basis of 
the new Charter. And the settlement of the long vexed question 
as to the Constitution would ere now have been effected, had not 
the Senate at the eleventh hour introduced the following clause 
into the Draft Charter :— 


‘36. We do further will and ordain that persons not educated in 
any of the institutions connected with the said University shall be 
admitted as candidates for matriculation, and for the respective degrees 
of Bachelor, Master, and Doctor, to be conferred by the said University 
of London, on such conditions as the said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, 
and Fellows by regulations in that behalf shall determine, except as 
hereinbefore and hereinafter provided.’ 

The avowed object of this provision is to dispense with the 
necessity of collegiate education as a qualification for a degree. 
The list of Colleges we have given is still inserted in the 
document; and it is assumed that Colleges will continue to 
furnish the majority of candidates for degrees. Nevertheless, 
the clause distinctly empowers the Senate to admit candidates 
who have not received their education in any one of the affiliated 
Colleges; and it is generally understood to be the intention of 
that body to avail themselves of this proviso to the fullest extent. 
As it is expressly stipulated in a subsequent clause that all 
candidates for the degree of M.B. must produce certificates of 
having completed their course of instruction in one of the 
recognised medical schools ; and as the M.A. and LL.B. degrees 
are now accessible to all who have previously graduated in arts, 
whether they have spent the interval since graduation at a 
College or not; the new power sought by the Senate may be 
simply described as a power to grant the degree of B.A. on the 
ground of success in a certain examination only, without insist- 
ing on any condition as to collegiate residence or instruction. 

It is useless to deny that this proposal is a deeply important 
one, fraught with consequences which, whether for good or evil, 
cannot be otherwise than influential on the character of the 
higher education in this country. A University degree has 
hitherto been supposed to signify not only that the holder had 
obtained a certain minimum of scholarship duly tested by the 
examination, but also that his scholarship had been obtained in 
a particular way. Up to the present moment, the Senate have 
admitted this view of the case ; and have, in all their acts, con- 
firmed the popular assumption that a University consists of a 
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number of Colleges, and confers distinctions on those only 
who have. received a College education. But since they have 
advisedly abandoned this view of their own position, it is worth 
while to look at their reasons for doing so. These reasons are 
stated with remarkable ability—chiefly by way of reply to 
remonstrances which have poured in from the Colleges, and 
from a large proportion of the graduates—in a paper which we 
have named at the head of this article, and which is believed to 
have been drawn up by Mr. Grote. From that document and 
other sources we are justified in stating them, in a concise way, 
as follows :— 

I. The University, though increasing in usefulness, does not 
confer more than eighty degrees per annum ; and it is expedient 
to widen the area of its operations. 

II. The B.A. degree now represents two examinations with 
two years of continuous study between them: it is still desirable 
that it should do so; but evidence of such continuous study can 
be easily obtained without insisting on College residence. 

III. There is a large number of persons educated privately, 
or by erudite parents, to whom the rewards of learning ought to 
be rendered accessible, and whose attainments as fully entitle 
them to the recognition of a University, as those of persons 
educated at College. 

IV. The present system of the University of London does not 

tee effective collegiate instruction. Considering the 
number of the affiliated Colleges, the smallness of many of 
them, and the diversity of their practice as to the granting of 
certificates of studentship, the evidence which such certificates 
afford is essentially inconclusive and fallible. 
'  V. The sole function of the Senate is that of examination. 
It is the only one which they have the power of performing well, 
inasmuch as they have neither authority to prescribe or control 
the teaching of the Colleges, nor opportunity to verify their 
superior educational competence and efficiency. They believe 
that mental proficiency and learning are to be satisfactorily 
tested by examinations alone; and they rely on the measures 
they habitually take in conducting their examinations, to main- 
= undiminished the character and value of the University 
egrees. 

VI. It is the especial duty of the metropolitan University to 
proclaim, as far as possible, the principle of comprehensiveness 
in education; to cast away all needless restrictions; and ‘no 
more to tie down the deserving student to a few privileged 
Colleges than to a religious creed.’ 

We believe this to be a fair statement of the arguments urged 
by the promoters of the proposed change. Those who object to 
it, however, urge many reasons, which are at ‘least equally 
deserving of attention. 
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I. Education is not merely instruction. It is a great moral 
process, in which instruction is but a means towards the higher 
end of mental and spiritual development. In testing the 
results of education, it is therefore necessary to take into 
account the mode in which it has been acquired. The truly 
educated man is he whose knowledge has been wisely chosen, 
rightly assimilated and digested ; and who has at the same time 
been acquiring good mental habits, and subject to healthy 
moral influences. A two or three years’ course of collegiate 
training does not necessarily insure all this; but it furnishes 
the best attainable presumptive evidence of the fact. Even 
under the least favourable circumstances, it represents con- 
tinuous study; the guidance of superior teachers; intercourse 
with other students of the same age and standing; and access 
to many sources of instruction besides books. It usually repre- 
sents much more than this: religious and moral discipline ; the 
cultivation of generous and unselfish habits ; an increase in self- 
knowledge; and the many humanizing and ennobling influences 
which pervade a seat of learning. So long, therefore, as College 
residence is understood to be a necessary qualification on the 
part of all candidates for the B.A. degree, that distinction 
possesses a double signification: the fact that the student is 
permitted to become a candidate at all, proves that he has been 
for a specified time under special training ; and the fact that he 
passes the examination, proves that he has not wasted his time. 
An academical degree is valuable because it represents both of 
these requirements ; it would be far less so, if it certified either 
of them alone. The proposal of the Senate would reduce it to a 
mere certificate of attainment, and would therefore tend to dis- 
— systematic education, and to lower the value of the 

egree. 

II. It is assumed by the Senate that examination alone is a 
sufficient test of scholarship. Now it is well known that almost 
any one examination, the conditions of which are generally 
known, can be passed without much difficulty by persons who 
only possess a slight acquaintance with the subject. The pro- 
cess vulgarly known as ‘cramming,’ which is nothing but a 
spasmodic effort of memory to retain for a short time a few 
technicalities most likely to tell in an examination, is employed 
in such cases, and often with success. Information thus gained 
is practically worthless to the student; and a degree thus 
obtained is an imposture. We do not say that residence at a 
College always precludes the temptation to adopt artifices of this 
kind ; but it greatly diminishes it. The influence of the tutors 
and of the College authorities, who have a reputation to main- 
tain, the stimulus of companionship, and the whole genius loci, - 
are a standing protest against it. Further, it is certain that 
even if a College student passes through his course without dis- 
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tinction, and barely secures a degree, he must necessarily have 
learned many valuable things which the examination cannot 
test. But in the case of a non-academical student, there can be 
no security that the knowledge revealed in the examination 
paper is not all he possesses. His power to pass the examina- 
tion may have been acquired by means utterly inconsistent with 
sound and efficient study. Hence mere examination is in itself 
a very insufficient test of a man’s thoughtfulness and general 
culture, however satisfactorily it may measure his acquirements. 
The Civil Service Commission, the India Board, the Society 
of Arts, and other bodies, are vying with each other in offering 
rewards and honours on the single condition of success in 
written examinations. The experiment is a new one; and it is 
perhaps premature to speculate as to its ultimate influence on 
the interests of learning. But one result is already apparent. 
The task of preparing students for these examinations has 
become a trade. There are many persons in London, tutors 
of the less reputable kind, who will undertake for a given sum 
to enable students to pass any one of these examinations. The 

are not much concerned to maintain a reputation, and are sti 

less encumbered with a feeling of moral responsibility ; but 
they make themselves masters of the details of past questions ; 
they are skilful in detecting the salient points of an examina- 
tion, and equally so in studying the idiosyncrasies of examiners. 
Their avowed merit is that they possess all necessary devices for 
enabling a man to obtain the maximum of credit for the minimum 
of work. There can be little doubt that professionals of this 
class will receive encouragement from the proposed regulations 
of the Senate, and that in this way the more conscientious and 
laborious modes of teaching will be discouraged, and the charac- 
ter of the education certified by the University will be lowered. 

III. It has been suggested that a system of progressive 
examinations, analogous to that adopted by the University of 
Dublin, would remove many of the objections to the change, 
inasmuch as it would secure continuous application to study. 
But scattered and divided as the students of the University 
must ever be, it would be impossible to carry out such a plan, 
even if the limited funds at its disposal: sufficed to meet the 
large increase of expenditure that would become necessary. 

IV. To the argument that the present working of the College 
system is unsatisfactory, it is sufficient to reply that this is an 
evil which it is in the power of the Senate to prevent. Whether 
per incuriam, or with the deliberate intention of furnishing 
themselves with an argument against the value of collegiate 
training, it is certain that the Senate have abandoned the func- 
tions confided to them in this respect, and have admitted several 
institutions into union with the University which are notoriously 
‘without the means of providing the adequate instruction. These 
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institutions have scarcely sent up any graduates ; and, in fact, 


the number of irregularities which have occurred is at present 
so small, that the value of the degree has not been impaired. 
But the new Charter gives to the Senate powers which, if 
rightly used, would easily prevent such irregularities for the 
future; and it is far better that such powers should be put in 
force than that the Senate should regard as inevitable an evil 
which is partly of their own creation. The true remedy for any 
imperfection in the existing collegiate system is in their own 
hands. A revision of the list of Colleges, more stringent rules 
as to the conditions under which certificates of studentship are 
to be accepted, and the exercise of a reasonable vigilance in 
supervision, will meet the necessities of the case in a far more 
satisfactory manner than that designed by the Senate. 

V. The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have recently 
instituted examinations for those who have not been educated at 
those Universities ; and it has been determined to award to the 
successful candidates the title of Associate or Literate in Arts. 
But it is evidently intended that the holders of these titles shall 
be distinguished from those who have passed through a col- 
legiate course; and the Universities carefully reserve the dis- 
tinction of B.A. for their regular students. Should the Uni- 
versity of London offer the academical or higher title exactly on 
the same conditions as are prescribed by her elder rivals for the 
lower, and to the same class of persons, an unseemly competi- 
tion will arise, which, while it will contribute little to the 
encouragement of genuine knowledge, will add less to the credit 
of the new University. 

VI. It is by no means certain that the projected change will 
increase the number of candidates for graduation. It will 
undoubtedly widen the area of the University, and, as we have 
shown, will introduce a new class of: candidates. But the num- 
ber of self-taught or privately educated students who can reach 
the required standard is never likely to be large, while the 
deterioration of the value and meaning of a degree will diminish 
the anxiety of College men to acquire it. On the other hand, the 
— of incorporation and the other advantages which will 

secured by the provisions of the new Charter, would of them- 
selves suffice to augment the desirableness of the degree in the 
eyes of properly qualified students, and to make any other 
extension of the area of the University wholly unnecessary. 

VII. We have said that the right of objecting to the accept- 
ance of a new Charter, or the surrender of an existing one, is 
one of the main privileges which the Convocation is to exercise. 
It has always been recognised by the Government and the 
Senate as the special and legitimate function of thé graduates. 
The limited power of interference and remonstrance which are 
thus supposed to belong to them, could never be more appro- 
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priately exercised than on such an occasion as the present; and 
that this power would have been used vigorously in reference to 
the particular proposal we are discussing, has been conclusively 
proved.* Thus the very document which confers upon the 
graduates the right of veto, practically proposes to deprive them 
of that right in regard to one of the most important questions 
on which it could be exercised, and contains a clause which 
would certainly, had the incorporation taken place before, have 
been rejected by a large majority. 

It is difficult to answer the favourite plea which has been 
urged so often, and especially by the popular press, ‘that there 
ought to be free trade im education, and that the London Uni- 
versity, as a young institution, is bound to conform to the spirit 
of the age, and to put down monopoly in learning.’ But we 
must be aware of the fallacy that lurks in popular phraseology 
like this. If the age has a tendency to shallowness in know- 
ledge, and is disposed to care more for acquirement than for 
training, and more for talent than for character, it is the busi- 
ness of a great University to combat the tendency, and not to 
- encourage it. If the demand for free trade in education means 

that the standard of learning should be lowered, in order that it 
may become more accessible, it is one which the authorities of 
the University should have the courage to resist, notwithstand- 
ing the possible unpopularity of such a course. And if it be a 
‘monopoly’ which withholds an academical dignity from all but 
the academically educated man, it is manifest that the ordinary 
objections to monopoly are wholly invalid in the solution of 
such a question as the present. It is surely no invidious exclu- 
siveness to withhold a diploma of distinguished merit from those 
who have no reasonable title to it. 

We entertain no doubt that the preponderance of argument is 
* on the side of the graduates and others who have protested 
against the contemplated renunciation of the collegiate system. 
We earnestly hope that the objectionable clause of a Charter 
otherwise so well calculated to strengthen this rising institution 
will be eliminated by the Secretary of State, to whom the deci- 
sion of the whole question has been finally referred. But, if it 
should be retained, the responsibility resting upon the Senate 
will be greatly increased ; and it will become their duty to find 
other means than the existing restrictions for maintaining the 
high standard which has hitherto been secured. To do them 


* Notwithstanding the shortness of the notice, (about three weeks,) the difficulty of 
communication with a number of gentlemen, necessarily very widely dispersed, more 


than five hundred signatures were appended to a very earnest protest recently presented _ 


to the Home Secretary. A clear majority of the persons most interested has therefore 

a strong opinion on the subject; and it should be remembered that the 
majority of those who did not sign were medical men, whose position was not affected 
by the clause. Of the thirty-eight affiliated Colleges, eighteen, including all the most 
important, sent very emphatic representations to the same effect. 
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justice, they have distinctly promised to perform this duty. 
They have expressed a belief that other guarantees of character 
and of continuous application to study than those which a Col- 
lege affords are attainable. We find it difficult to conjecture 
what trustworthy evidence of this kind can be had apart from 
academical training; but it is at least satisfactory to know that 
the Senate recognise the necessity for such evidence, and are 
pledged under any circumstances to take measures for securing 
it. The one step against which we desire to protest,—which 
would be inexpressibly mischievous in its action upon the 
general interests of learning, and fatal to the interests of the 
University,—would be to open the doors freely to all who could 
write accurate answers to a set of technical questions, without 
insisting on conditions which will exclude the untrained, the 
undisciplined, or the immoral. 

For it is to little purpose that we set on foot one educational 
institution after another, unless meanwhile we keep steadily in 
view the ultimate aim and purpose of all education. To any Chris- 
tian Englishman looking thoughtfully around him, and study- 
ing the manifold activity and promise of our nineteenth-century 
life, the increase of knowledge cannot be regarded as the sole 
object of solicitude. He knows there are deep needs in society 
and in human nature which knowledge alone can never supply. 
He dare not undervalue it, nor look coldly on any apparatus for 
extending it.’ But he feels that it must ever be secondary to 
higher attainments, and to those influences which secure the 
possession. 

‘Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music, as before, 
But vaster.’ 


For indeed the possession of knowledge never enriches and 
ennobles a man, except in proportion to the increase of other 
qualifications. The highest attainable knowledge is that which 
is rightly chosen, rightly compounded, acquired by right 
methods, employed to right purposes, and pervaded with the 
influence of the Spirit of God. The highest education is that 
which not only provides food for the pupil’s memory, but train- 
ing for his judgment, discipline for his affections, guidance for 
his conduct, and objects for his faith. No human system of 
education can undertake to furnish all this. The most com- 
pletely organized University, the most accomplished and con- 
scientious teacher, can but feebly and imperfectly contribute to 
the performance of so great a work. But by reverently keeping 
its greatness in mind, and carefully preserving every available 
safeguard of moral and religious character, much may be accom- 
plished. We cannot afford to dispense with one of these safe- 
guards ; still less can we afford to lower our standard of attain- 
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able excellence, in order to save ourselves the trouble of uphold- 
ing it. The saddest sign of national decadence would be an 
increasing disposition to attach value to intellectual distinction, 
without regard to religious and moral influences. No one of 
the numerous educational agencies of our time will be worthy 
- of permanent honour which does not set before it the absolute 
necessity of training as well as teaching, and which does not 
regard knowledge as a ‘rich storehouse and armoury for the 
glory of the Creator of all things, and the relief of man’s estate.’ 

It is because we believe that the London University possesses 
the means of taking a large and honourable share in this great 
work, and that its future is a very hopeful and promising one, 
that we have availed ourselves of the present opportunity for 
directing the attention of our readers to its history and 
prospects. 


Arr. II.—A History of Prices and of the Circulating Medium, 
during the Nine Years 1848-1856. In Two Volumes, &c., &c. 
By Tuomas Tooke, F.R.S., &c., and Witt1am Newmarcu. 
Vols. V. and VI. . 


TuEse volumes, which complete the series on the subject of 
prices, have appeared at a very seasonable period. The first 
three volumes were published at too early a period after the war 
of the first Napoleon to allow of the subsidence of the com- 
mercial excitement incident to the termination of that pro- 
tracted contest, aggravated as it was, in its effects, by the Act 
of 1819, which provided for the resumption of a metallic cur- 
rency. The fourth volume, published in 1847, was a good 
preparation for a history of the new era which, under the reign 
of Free Trade, was then inevitably approaching. It may be con- 
sidered as an opening up of the great question which is now 
receiving its practical solution. It is true, that it was written 
in ignorance of the grand discoveries of the gold fields, which, 
in commercial importance, are not inferior to the discovery of 
the western world. The author’s attention was at that time 
chiefly directed to the Free-Trade measures of the Legislature, 
and their influence on prices and the general commerce of the 
world. But even these measures would have been much more 
slow in their operation upon prices but for the influx of gold 
from California and Australia, although in point of fact the 
latter, viewed abstractly, (so far, at least, as the price of corn 
is concerned,) might appear antagonistic to the former, as 
tending to counteract the effect of increased importations in 
producing a lower average range of prices. 

_ Whilst, therefore, there are many circumstances existing to 
exercise a temporary and local effect upon prices, these two events 
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the adoption of Free Trade and the influx of gold—may be 
considered as outweighing in influence and importance all others, 
on account of the magnitude of their operations, and the 
permanence of their influence. 

The volumes before us embrace a period the most eventful to 
the commerce of the United Kingdom, if not of the whole world, 
of any that has occurred since the discovery of America. The 
effect of the measure of 1846, and previous years, was instan- 
taneous. It appeared as if our commerce had been bound down 
(like a balloon) by cords ; that, whilst possessing the attributes 
of expansion and buoyancy, its upward progress had been 
forcibly stayed by the injudicious system of laws enacted to 
protect it. For no sooner were those laws fully repealed than, 
without a moment’s delay, it rose above all former precedent, 
and still continues to rise and extend its flight, embracing the 
whole world in its range of operations. Beyond a doubt, how- 
ever, the discovery of the gold fields of California and Australia 
has largely promoted and extended this effect, by throwing an 
immense amount of capital into the markets of the world. It 
is to these discoveries that we owe the sudden and wonderful 
completion of our railway system, at an outlay altogether of 
nearly four hundred millions sterling, or nearly half the amount 
of the National Debt!* The most sanguine of our former 
statesmen never contemplated or foresaw to what a pitch of 
prosperity the commerce of their native country would rise ; 
that such an enormous sum could so suddenly be abstracted from 
its regular channels, to be permanently invested in private 
enterprises; the Government only interfering to protect alike 
the interests of the shareholders and the public, without respect 
of persons. ; 

The subject of these volumes is divided into seven parts, as 
follows :— 

I. ‘A Narrative of the Seasons, and of the State of the 
Corn Trade, 1847-56.’ 

II. ‘On the General Course of Trade and Prices in the Mar- 
kets for Manufactures, and for Commodities other than Corn.’ 

IIT. ‘On the Progress and Effects of the Railway Expenditure, 
and of the Railway System, as now developed.’ 

IV. ‘On the Progressive Application, from 1820 to the present 
Time, of the Principles of Free Trade to the Commercial Legis- 
lation of this and other Countries.’ 

_ V. ‘On the Management and Policy of the Bank of England 
during the Period 1844-56.’ 

VI. ‘On the Policy pursued in France since 1847, relative to 

Finance, and to Banking and Credit Institutions.’ 


* It is estimated by Mr. Tooke, that there are 11,000 miles of railway in operation, 
at an average cost of £36,000 per mile. Thus, 36,000 x 11,000 = £396,000,000, 
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VII. ‘On the Order, Extent, and Character of the Changes 
which have been produced by the new Supplies of Gold from 
California and Australia.’ 

It will be impossible for us, within any reasonable bounds, to 
do more than take a glance at some of the subjects in the fore- 
going summary of contents. Those, for instance, relating to 
the operations of the Banks of England and France would, of 
themselves, occupy the whole of the space allotted to our review, 
were we to go fully into the questions involved in them as bear- 
ing on prices. We therefore propose to take the several parts 
seriatim, enlarging upon those which are the most popular, and 
giving a brief abstract of the more abstruse and wide questions 
respecting the Currency, which are so little understood, and 
possess so little interest for the generality of readers. 


Part I. contains an elaborate dissertation on the corn 
trade, embracing a detail of the seasons from 1847 to 1856, and 
their effects on the price of corn, enhanced by the war with 
Russia in 1854 and 1855. The following is a condensed 
statement :— 


Seasons. State of Crop. 
1847-48............... Deficient 
ee Rather above an average. 
1849-50............... Deficient. 
Average. 
Deficient. 

Two-fifths above an average. 
Average. 
1855-56............... Average. 


Thus, in these nine seasons,* we have had four deficient crops, 
that of 1853 being two-fifths below the average; three of an 
average produce; and two above the average; that of 1854 
being the largest crop that ever was harvested in this country. 
The consequence, however, of the four deficient crops was, that 
by the time the harvest of 1854 was ready, the whole of the stock of 
old wheat was consumed, so that the new crop was begun upon as 
soon as it was harvested; and notwithstanding its extraordinary 
abundance, high prices were sustained throughout the year, and 
indeed to the present time,—the deficiency in stock created in 
1853-54 having never been made good, owing to the deficient 
crops alternately in the United States and on the Continent of 
Europe. 

The causes of deficient crops are various. In the early stages 
of the growth of wheat, it is liable to injury more from insects 
than from changes in the temperature. Wheat, like other 


* We use the word ‘season’ in preference to ‘year,’ because the periods stated 
extend from hgrvest to harvest, and not from January to December. * 
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hardy grasses, never suffers from frost, if it be properly planted 
and afterwards attended to. It suffers, after a frost, from the 
root-fall, which is a mechanical affection, and may be prevented 
by heavy pressure. The long continuance of wet weather, as in 
1852-53, will injure the plant, especially in the absence of 
drainage in the land. It is from the earing period that the 
wheat plant becomes most susceptible of atmospheric influences, 
for which no remedy can be applied. Thus, a severe frost, when 
it is shooting the ear, has been known to destroy a whole field. 
The blooming time also is critical, and the influences then 
assailing it admit of no remedy. Ten or twelve of the insect 
tribes, too, attack it at various stages of its growth up to the time 
of the formation of the grain. From that period to the harvest, 
the crop is liable to suffer from the vicissitudes of the weather, 
which is consequently the subject of feverish observation ; nor is 
it till the corn is fairly housed that the public mind is at rest ; 
every change in the atmosphere being productive of correspond- 
ing effects upon the corn market, in raising or lowering the 
price, as the case may be. 

Such are the grounds on which our authors base their theory 
of seasonal influences as affecting prices ; and this cause is very 
properly placed by them in the fore-ground, as occupying the 
tirst place in a social point of view, although now greatly modified 
in its effects by freedom of import. But the amount of corn 
that can be imported from abroad in any one year, is far less 
than the deficiency occasioned by a scanty or a wet harvest. 
In 1853, for instance, the actual deficiency in the produce of 
wheat was fully two-fifths of the average, or between six and 
seven million quarters; which, added to the average quantity 
required to meet the consumption of the kingdom, raised the 
deficiency to eleven million quarters. Fortunately there was a 
large surplus of wheat left over from previous crops, which, with 
an importation of about six million quarters, enabled the coun- 
try to pass through the year without much inconvenience. 
But the stocks were so completely exhausted before another 
harvest came round, that wheat has commanded a high price 
ever since, aggravated by deficient harvests on the Continent 
and in the United States, which have made it impossible 
for us to import enough to replace the stock that was then 
consumed. 

Few persons are aware of the effect of a wet harvest upon the 
production of human food, which extends much further than to 
the mere deficiency in the quantity of corn: the product of 
flour from a given amount of wheat is also reduced, more or 
less, in proportion to the injury the grain has sustained from the 
rain. We have now before us a statement of the product of 
two parcels of wheat, of ten quarters each,—one harvested in a 
dry, and the other in a wet, season. As this will convey a 
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better idea of the effect of weather on production, than the most 
elaborate argument, we place it before the reader. Both spe- 
cimens were of the old Norfolk red kind, (Triticum hybernum,) 
and the following are the results, as handed to us by the miller 
who ground them both :— 


THE DRY SEASON. 
PRODUCE OF 10 QRS. OF WHEAT, WEIGHING 65}ibs. PER BUSHEL. 
10 qrs.=80 bush. x 653=5,240hbs., or 374 stones 4ibs. 


Product. Stones. tbs. 
11 11 
20 7 

B74 4 


THE WET SEASON, 
PRODUCE OF 10 QRS. OF WHEAT, WHIGHING 52}ibs. PER BUSHEL. 
10 qrs.=80 bush. x 523 =4,200bbs., or 300 stones. 


Product. Stones. tbs. 

Flour (very inferior) ....................004 147 4 
81 3 
300 


Thus the sprouting of the wheat in the latter case not only 
reduced its weight to the extent of thirteen pounds, or one-fifth, 
per bushel; but the product of flour was not more than half 
that from the sound wheat, and its quality was equally reduced. 
The middlings, also, from the sound wheat, although ground the 
second time, were available for making ship-bread ; whilst those 
from the unsound were quite unfit for human food in any shape. 
It is fearful to contemplate the consequences of a wet harvest like 
that which produced the unsound wheat, (the year 1800,) which, 
even if the produce of grain had been as large as usual, was 
deficient one-half in the product of flour. Our authors, there- 
fore, are justified in placing the seasons in the fore-ground as 
producing a certain, though variable, effect on prices. 

The large importations of foreign wheat during the nine har- 
vest years from 1845-46 to 1853-54, amounting to 40,258,000 
quarters, or an average of 4,473,000 quarters per year, are 
accounted for in the foregoing statement ; but those events, our 
authors affirm, would not have procured it for us, but for two 
circumstances : ‘1. The alteration in our Corn Laws, by which 
there was a great reduction in the scale of duties in 1848, and a 
repeal of all duties, except a permanent one of 1s. per quarter, on 
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and after the lst of February, 1849. 2. The occurrence of 
good crops, accompanied by low prices, on the Continent of 
Europe, and especially in France and Belgium, in those years in 
which ours were deficient, until the harvest of 1853, when those 
countries and Italy, and the South of Europe generally, with the 
exception of the districts bordering on, or having their outlet in, 
the Black Sea, were visited also with scarcity.’ * 

That the repeal of the Corn Laws had its effect in stimulating 
importation, we do not dispute; but we much question whether 
an equal quantity of wheat would not have been imported, had 
those laws still existed, if an actual demand to the same extent 
was expected. Wheat was formerly imported under bond, even 
without regard to immediate want. We have known it held for 
twelve years before a price was obtained that satisfied the owner. 
The increased imports are ascribable to the increased con- 
sumption created by the increase of the population, and the 
stimulus of abundant employment at good wages in the manu- 
facturing districts. Not one bushel more than was wanted was 
imported. All was consumed at prices which, under less favour- 
able circumstances, would have checked consumption as well as 
importation. A quotation made by our authors from a tract of 
Mr. Burke affords the best argument on the subject. ‘The 
balance between consumption and production makes price. The 
market settles, and alone can settle, that price. Market is the 
meeting and conference of the consumer and producer, when 
they mutually discover each other’s wants. Nobody, I believe, 
has observed with any reflection what market is, without being 
astonished at the truth, the correctness, the celerity, the general 
equity, with which the balance of wants is settled.’ 

In consequence of the increased facility of information 
afforded by railways and the electric telegraph, coupled with 
the Free Trade measures, London has become the focus and the 
regulator of the corn trade of Europe, as well as of the United 
Kingdom. An instance of this, in the latter, has recently 
occurred, illustrative of the influence of Mark Lane over the 
provincial markets. At the commencement of the present 
month (July) the country markets were in a very excited state, 
and exhibited a strong tendency to advance. In fact, a rise did 
take place in some of them to the extent of 3s. to 4s. per 
quarter; and country flour rose to 50s. per sack, or within 4s. 
of the nominal top price of town-made flour. In Mark Lane, 
the price of wheat certainly rose in proportion to the advance in 
the provinces; but so determined were the town millers not to 
encourage the movement, that the trade was excessively dull, 
and no one purchased except for immediate use; and they 
absolutely refused to advance the price of their flour. The 


* Vol. v., p. 55. , 
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damp thus thrown upon the upward tendency caused a reaction 
in the provinces; and, within a fortnight, country flour fell in 
price to 42s., wheat also declining 3s. to 4s. per quarter, fully 
justifying the determined stand made by the town millers 
against the advance; it being evident from the result, that 
it was the effect of a temporary excitement in the provincial 
markets, and not of a real inadequacy in the supply to meet 
the demand. 

The estimates of production and consumption given in the 
work, are derived from those of MacCulloch, and are not to be 
depended on for correctness. From our own long acquaintance 
with the flour trade, both in the metropolis and in the pro- 
vinces, coupled with the concurrent testimony of others connected 
with it, we are fully convinced that the annual consumption of 
the country averages one sack of flour of 20 stones per head, 
which allows 1240z. of flour, or one pound of bread, per day. 
Reckoning, therefore, the sack of flour at six bushels of wheat 
each, and the population at twenty-eight millions, it gives a 
consumption of twenty-one million quarters per annum. This 
opinion is borne out by the following facts which have recently 
been communicated to us. 

‘The actual consumption of 599 persons, inmates of the 
Hackney Union, averages 22o0z. of solid food per day each, of 
which 124o0z. is farinaceous. 

‘The actual consumption of 421 children, in Limehouse 
workhouse, averages 260Ibs. of farinaceous food per annum each, 
being nearly 1140z. per day. 

‘The soldiers of the British army, when at home, consume 
a of solid food each per day, of which a full proportion is 

‘It has been estimated by persons who have made the subject 
their study, that a labouring man consumes, on an average, 
390z. of solid food per day, of which 20oz. is flour.’ 

Mr. MacCulloch estimates the produce of wheat of the United 
Kingdom, in 1853,* at only 11,500,000 quarters, which is not far 
from the truth; but then he estimates the consumption at 
only 15,500,000 quarters; whereas, that season we imported 
upwards of 6,000,000 quarters, and consumed, in addition, a 
stock of old wheat to the extent of 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 
more. The wheat crop of 1854 was confessedly the largest that 
was ever reaped in the United Kingdom, both in breadth of 
land and in average yield, and was certainly not over-estimated 
at 22,000,000 quarters, which was rather above the consump- 
tion. The proof lies in the fact, that without any stock to 
begin the season with, we had enough to last thirteen months, 
between harvests, with the help of an importation of between 


* By mistake, our authors make this apply to 1854, 
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2,000,000 and 3,000,000 quarters, leaving a very small surplus 
to begin the next season with. 

Our authors decline giving an opinion of their own, as to the 
correctness of MacCulloch’s statements :-— 


‘How far an estimate of 15,500,000 quarters may represent, with 
approximate correctness, the average annual consumption of wheat in 
the United Kingdom, I have no means whatever of determining. I 
am quite disposed to regard Mr. MacCulloch as the authority perhaps 
best qualified to form and express a decided opinion, both as regards 
the total consumption and the total production ; and the best apolo 
I can offer for not entering into similar inquiries, is to refer to the 
uncertainty by which Mr. MacCulloch has found himself surrounded.’ 
—Vol. v., p. 109. 

We have laid the more stress upon this question from a 
knowledge of the wideness of the opinions entertained upon it. 
Thus, a writer in the Edinburgh Review for April, 1854, esti- 
mates the consumption of wheat in the United Kingdom at 
103 bushels per head, or an aggregate of 36,750,000 quarters per 
annum. This would allow 1$lbs. of bread per day per head, for 
men, women, and children. We can only express surprise that 
a public writer should commit himself to so extravagant a state- 
ment. Even MacCulloch estimates it at one quarter per head ; 
but how he reconciles this with the aggregate of 15,500,000 for 
a population of 28,000,000 we do not pretend to conjecture. 
Mr. Jacob’s estimate allows about 6} bushels per head, which 
nearly corresponds with our own. 

With regard to the estimate for France of M. Paucton,* to 
which reference is made, (page 113,) and which allows 24 setiers 
or 30 bushels (equal to 103 imperial bushels) of wheat per 
head per year, such a consumption must apply to a very small 
portion of the population; for, according to De Lavergne, the 
entire produce of wheat in France is not more than about 
24,000,000 quarters (imperial), whilst the population is 
36,000,000; which allows only an average of rather more than 
4} bushels per head per year. It is true that in the rural 
districts rye and maize are more eaten than wheaten bread ; but 
the discrepancy between 44 and 10% is too great to be thus 
accounted for. What soldiers on a march may consume, is an 
exceptional case, and cannot affect the question of average con- 
sumption and production, or, in other words, demand and 
supply, as regulating price. 

The subject of agricultural statistics is canvassed at consider- | 
able length; and the conclusion arrived at is couched in the 
following words :— 


‘That the collection and publication of agricultural statistics by 
Government, however desirable the information communicated by 


* Métrologie, ou un Traité des Mesures. Paris, 1780. 
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them may be in a general point of view, as throwing light upon 
debateable grounds of discussion respecting the progress of a country 
and its resources in material wealth, are not likely to have the 
slightest influence in the way expected from them, of imparting 
greater steadiness to markets, and enabling farmers to get better 
or more equal and equitable prices.’—Vol. v., p. 226. 


The Liverpool surveys instituted in 1815 by the well-known 
firm of Cropper, Benson, and Co., and continued by them and 
their successors in the concern to the present time, are perhaps 
the most reliable statistics that could be obtained, short of an 
universal and compulsory collection of the rates of produce of 
the whole kingdom. ‘The surveys were set on foot for a purely 
business purpose, namely, for placing before the members of the 
firm as authentic a statement as possible of the probable yield 
of the harvest in England in each year; the materials of the 
statement being collected by persons more or less competent, 
travelling for the express object, a short time before each harvest, 
always through the same selected districts of country, pursuing 
year by year the same methods of observation, arid confining 
themselves rigidly to the single question of the yield per aére of 
wheat, as stated in bushels of a weight of 60lbs. each.’ The 
following is a decennary abstract of the result of the survey, and 
we insert it as affording the opinions of the eminent merchants 
for whom it was collected, of the rapid increase of the produce 
of wheat in the United Kingdom ; and also to show what might. 
easily be effected upon a national scale, if set about in the right 
way and in the right spirit :— 


LIVERPOOL SURVEYS, 1815-55. STATEMENT OF THE GROSS AVE- 
RAGE YIELD OF WHEAT PER STATUTE ACRE, IN WINCHESTER 
QUARTERS, AS ASCERTAINED BY ACTUAL INSPECTION IN CERTAIN 
PARTS OF ENGLAND, WITH COLLATERAL COLUMNS OF PRICES, 
IMPORTS, ETC. 


Years, Average Yield. Average Price Average Imports. 
Bushels. per Quarter. Quarters. 
1815-1825...... 32,55 £3 66 338,000 
1825-1835...... 82} 2161 688,000 
1835-1845...... 405% 218 4 1,773,200 
1845-1855...... 455% 2178 4,364,000 


From this statement we find that, notwithstanding an increase 
of production since 1835 of 13 bushels per acre, and an in- 
creased importation of nearly four million quarters per annum, 
the average price of wheat remains nearly the same. This 
proves to a demonstration that we never have a surplus on the 
market sufficient to produce a permanent depression in price ; 
and also that the surplus produce of the grain-exporting 
countries is not more than sufficient to supply the demand of 
those which have an annual deficiency. 

It iyproper to notice that in the above statement no allowance 
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is made on account of hedges, furrows, or loss by waste in 
different ways, which is reckoned by the collectors at from 10 
to 16 per cent. This, however, applies as well to the minimum 
as to the maximum of produce, and does not therefore affect the 
question of increased production, which we have reason to 
believe is correctly stated. 

We would here ask our author two questions, arising out of 
his conclusions on the subject of agricultural statistics, as given 
above. First, for what specific purpose were these Liverpool 
surveys undertaken? and, secondly, do they believe that that 
purpose was accomplished ? 

With regard to the first question, we conclude that the 
surveys were undertaken by Messrs. Cropper, in order to enable 
them to regulate their operations in the corn trade for the 
following season. And as to the second, the best proof that it 
answered their expectations is, that they and their successors 
have continued the system for upwards of forty years, at a large 
expense and much trouble. These gentlemen belong to a body 
always remarkable for shrewdness in business and economy in > 
expenditure, and which seldom persists in unprofitable outlays. 
If, therefore, as we have reason to infer, these surveys were 
beneficial to Messrs. Cropper and Co., we see no ground to 
suppose they would be less so, or otherwise, to other merchants 
or dealers ; and if to dealers, why not to growers? We can find 
no reason why a farmer should not be able to regulate the sale 
of his wheat, as well as a merchant or other dealer, with more 
judgment and profit, if a regular system of statistics were 
collected. Whatever blunders and absurdities such theorists as 
Lords Stanley and Ashburton, and others, may commit, in 
arguing the abstract question, it does not follow that the col- 
lection of statistics would not be beneficial to all the classes 
concerned, setting aside the national benefit that would result 
from knowing the existing relative proportions between con- 
sumption and production in each successive year. As to the 
practice in France, or any other country, it has nothing to do 
with the utility, or otherwise, of a correct general system of 
agricultural statistics for this kingdom, and both parties are in 
error in bringing it into the question. We import more wheat 
than all the other nations of Europe put together, and the con- 
sumption of wheaten bread is greater per head than that of any 
other people. Our insular position, too, gives us the command 
of all the markets of the world, whilst our Free Trade system lays 
us open to the most unlimited competition. It is therefore of 
tenfold importance to the British merchant,—and the British 
farmer too,—that he should know generally to what extent he is 
safe, on the one hand to purchase, and on the other to sell, so 
as to avoid loss. We believe that a regular, complete, and bond 
fide system of agricultural statistics would, by preventing spe- 
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culation, except where it would be a public benefit, produce a 
permanently healthy action in the corn trade, by establishing 
such a relative scale of prices, as the proportions actually exist- 
ing between the consumption and production of the year would 
justify ; and, although an absolute fixity of price is neither 
possible nor desirable in a trade so susceptible of extraneous 
influences as that in corn, yet, under such a system, in con- 
nexion with an open trade, a check would be put upon those 
sudden and violent fluctuations in prices which have formerly 
been productive of so much ruin and distress on the Corn 
Exchange. 

The tendency to an equalization of prices, not only in the 
corn markets of the United Kingdom, but throughout Europe, 
(and, we trust we shall soon be able to add, America,) which was 
originated by steam communication, has been confirmed and 
strengthened by the electric telegraph. By means of this sub- 
tle and important agent, inquiries may be made and messages 
sent from London to any continental town, and an answer 
received back in half an hour; so that, should a favourable 
opportunity present itself for purchasing, an order may be sent 
instanter to that effect, whether in the corn or any other trade ; 
and in the course of an hour or two the operation will be 
effected, and the sale-note returned. Such is the result of this 
facility, that we may say, allowing a certain amount for expense 
of transit and commission, there is now but one price throughout 
Europe for corn; and nothing prevents that price from being an 
absolutely natural one, but the want of a knowledge of the pro- 
portion existing between the produce of the year, and its con- 
sumption ; and this an efficient system of statistics would secure. 

With respect to the relation between the cost of production of 
corn, and its current price, (vol. v., p. 175,) we quite agree with 
Mr. Tooke that neither in corn, nor in any other article of com- 
merce, either of native or foreign growth, can the value at 
market be absolutely determined by the cost of production. 
Between the producer and the consumer there. are so many 
casualties possible as to upset all theoretic arguments in favour 
of such a relationship. 

‘The only mode in which cost of production operates on the price 
of corn is, that if, in a course of years, prices are unremunerative to 
those growers, both at home or abroad, who are in point of soil, 
climate, and distance from markets, the least favourably situated, the 
cultivation will, so far as these are concerned, be discontinued ; and 
according to the proportion they furnish of the total supply, will be 
the greater or less consequent influence on the ultimate level or 
average of prices.’—Vol. v., p. 176.* 


* In the year 1813, when the prospect of peace and an abundant harvest excited 
apprehensions of a ruinous fall in the prices of corn, ‘a Committee of the House of 
Commons reported that a price of 100s. to 115s. was necessary to enable the farmers to 
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The influence of Free Trade in keeping corn at a moderate 
price during adverse seasons and with deficient crops, and also 
in enabling the country to expend a sum of from fifteen to 
twenty-five millions sterling annually for foreign grain, without 
injury to its other interests, becomes more and more apparent 
every season, the export trade more than keeping pace with the 
increasing import of corn. Thus the proportions for the years 
1854, 1855, and 1856 were as follow :— 


Year. General Exports. Corn imported. 
£97,184,726 £21,760,283 
1855............ 95,688,085 17,506,700 


The proportion of wheat, and flour as wheat, imported in the 
same years, was as follows :— 


Year. Wheat. Other Grain. 
£15,664,286 £6,095,977 
11,983,684 5,523,016 
16,794,077 6,245,345 


The improvements in agriculture that have taken place the 
last nine years must gradually ameliorate the condition of the 
people, by increasing production and lowering prices ; or, rather, 
preventing excessively high ones: for there are other influences 
at work, which will, we apprehend, produce in future a higher 
range of average prices for all kinds of the necessaries of life. The 
drainage of the land, which is rapidly progressing throughout 
the country, has confessedly increased the product of wheat 
one-fourth ; and the system of high-farming, now becoming 
general, is likely to throw all former production into the shade. 
From what we fe already both heard and seen, we believe it 
to be quite within the range of possibility, that the produce of 
our cereals will, in a few years, be double what it was fifty or 
sixty years ago, and that England may yet again become an 
exporting, instead of an importing, country, in ordinary years. 
Seasons of failure will still, in the future as in the past, occur, 
to disarrange the proportions of production and consumption ; 
but these can never again, under Free Trade, occasion those 
terrible calamities and sufferings that were formerly witnessed. 

Mr. Tooke estimates the future range of prices of wheat as 
likely to be between thirty shillings and sixty shillings per 
quarter, which gives a mean of forty-five shillings. This esti- 
mate is founded upon the supposition that ‘the price of gold 


continue to cultivate the land. These estimates of a remunerating price were reduced 
to 80s. in 1815, when the ill-omened law was passed prohibiting all importation until 
the averages reached that price. But notwithstanding this law, and notwithstanding 
the supposition that the cost of production was not less than 80s., the price (of wheat) 
fell, within a few months after the passing of the Act, to 50s.; and, after an inter- 
mediate rise, declined, at the close of 1822, to 38s. 3d., in the week ending December 
of that year. —Vol. v., p. 175. 
VOL. IX. NO. XVII. D 
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would be permanent.’ It is certain that the mint price of gold 
will not be altered, because such alteration would disarrange the 
whole of our monetary system. But it is equally certain that 
the price of gold relatively has already been.reduced ; that is, it 
takes more gold to purchase a given quantity of any commodity 
than it did before the discovery of the gold fields in 1848 and 
subsequently. Mr. Tooke admits that labour has advanced 
from twenty to thirty per cent. since those discoveries, but 
denies that any ‘appreciable effect’ has at present been pro- 
duced by them upon corn or other commodities, With regard 
to their action upon the former, (corn,) he says :— 


‘The rise in the price of wheat (taken as an exponent of corn gene- 
rally) since the close of 1852, appears to be so fully accounted for by 
the seasons, which caused a great deficiency in the produce of the 
corn crops over nearly the whole of Europe, and by the war, which 
- caused an obstruction to some of the usual sources of supply, and 
added greatly to the cost of production by increased rates of freight 
from those sources of supply which remained open; that little or no 
room is left for ascribing any part of the rise and high range of prices 
in the last three years to the operation of the new gold. And whilst 
the influence of the seasons and of the war has been obvious and 
direct, and apparently sufficient to account for the whole of the rise 
which the corn markets of Europe have experienced, it would be diffi- 
cult satisfactorily to trace or explain the mode in which the increased 
quantity of gold, whether as a commodity, or in the shape of coin, 
can have come into immediate contact with corn, so as to have con- 
tributed in any degree with the seasons and the war to the recent 
high range of prices......But whether the new gold has entered, or 
not, as an element into the present prices of corn, it cannot, I think, 
fail of preventing a subsidence of them to the level of prices of 1852, 
from which they had risen. Or, in other words, there are good 
= for believing that when the masses of the precious metals 

ve become diffused and distributed in the shape of income—that is, 
of rents, salaries, and wages—amongst the nations holding commer- 
cial intercourse, a higher permanent level of prices will be established 
than there had previously been reason to anticipate.’—Vol. v., p. 199. 


We differ from our author, only in a conviction that the anti- 
cipated action of the influx of gold upon the price of corn has 
already commenced, and that a gradual advance has been the 
result of the discoveries. It is true it would be difficult to 
point out a case of ‘ the immediate action’ of the gold, by ‘ con- 
tact,’ upon corn; nevertheless, its indirect operation is simple 
and palpable enough, and may be thus illustrated. The gold 
brought into the country necessarily represents an equal value 
as merchandise sent out: the preparation and conveyance of 
this merchandise employs an increased amount of labour and 
expense, and an increased tonnage of shipping. This additional 
employment creates a corresponding demand for the necessaries 
of life, because more money is circulated amongst the operatives, 
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who are the largest and most willing consumers when they pos- 
sess the means; and this increased demand produces a higher 
range of prices. On the other hand, the gold received here as 
bullion is viewed and treated as any other article of commerce. 
We retain enough of it for the home consumption, whether in 
the arts, or for conversion into coin; and sell the remainder, at 
a profit, to those of our neighbours who are compelled, by a greater 
scarcity of it, to purchase at a premium upon our Mint price. 
And thus, although gold must still retain at home its normal 
and conventional value, as fixed by the Mint, it is found to pur- 
chase less of labour, freight, bread, meat, clothing, and is there- 
fore essentially cheaper in exact proportion as other articles are 
dearer, allowing still for the casualties of deficient crops, &c., at 
home or abroad. Mr. Tooke considers that these casualties 
have existed since the gold discoveries in sufficient force fully to 
account for the high prices of provisions. He admits, however, 
that the price of labour has risen from fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent.* in consequence of the influx of gold; and we maintain 
that this admission covers the whole question, the price of 
labour being, generally, the regulator of all other commodities. 
This, however, does not appear to be Mr. Tooke’s opinion. On 
the general question he says,— 

‘ As far as can be ascertained by a careful examination of the course 
of prices in this country, as regards a considerable number of leading : 
articles, it does not, appear that the prices prevailing in the early part 
of 1857, when compared with the prices prevailing in 1851, justify / 
the inference that in any manifest and appreciable degree the increase 
in the quantity of metallic money by means of the new gold has 
raised the price of commodities: in other words, in every instance of a 
variation of price, a full explanation of the change is apparently afforded 
by circumstances affecting the supply or demand.’—V ol. vi., p. 233. 

We have underlined the latter part of this passage, because it ; 
contains the elements that substantiate our view of the case. We 
fully admit that demand and supply are the regulators of price ; 
but we add that an increased demand has been created by the influx 
of the precious metals, and that that increased demand has 
raised the price of every article of which there has not been a 
corresponding increase of supply. In other words, the increased ) 
demand itself, which has been stimulated by the orders for mer- | 
chandise to pay for the gold, is the best and most palpable proof 
of the influence of the influx of gold upon prices. 

But has the supply—of wheat, for instance—during the last 
nine years been so deficient, as compared with ordinary years, 
as fully to account for the high prices which that grain has 
maintained even up to the present moment? The following 
rough estimate will be sufficiently near the mark to show that 


* Vol. vi., p. 177. 
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the high range of prices cannot be wholly accounted for, either 
by the casualties of the seasons, or the event of war. 
ESTIMATE OF THE CROPS DURING THE NINE YEARS FROM 
1848 TO 1856 INCLUSIVE. 


Year. Result. Quarters. Quarters. 
1848......... Deficient 2,000,000 
1849......... 2,000,000 
Deficient 
, Very do. 6,000,000 

1854......... 6,000,000 
3,000,000 


; 11,000,000 11,000,000 
Average demand for fo- 
reign wheat, 100,00 | 40,500,000 
quarters per year 
Imported in the nine years ............ 41,349,272 


51,500,000 52,349,272 


The above table is drawn up on the assumption that an 
average crop of wheat is 16,000,000 quarters, and the average 
consumption 20,500,000 quarters. Up to the end, therefore, 
of 1856, there was a surplus above the regular consumption 
(including the imports) that, under ordinary circumstances, 
ought to have produced lower prices; but, in consequence of the 
extra demand created by the stimulus given to trade and com- 
merce by the influx of gold, they have been sustained at a high 
range; whilst the consumption, so far from diminishing, has 
increased so as to prevent any accumulation of stock to replace 
that which was exhausted in the season 1853-4. We therefore 
look to the facts stated in the following passage for the cause 
of the high prices of corn, meat, and other necessaries of life, 
subsequent to the discoveries of gold in California and 
Australia :— 


‘2. That the first effects of the Californian discoveries in 1848 were 
felt in this country in 1850 and 1851, and manifested themselves in 
the increased demand for British and foreign articles suitable for the 
export trade to the United States; that the same effects were still 
more sensibly felt in the course of 1852; that in 1853 the consump- 
tion of British goods in California, and the United States generally, 
had become so large and rapid as to counteract almost entirely, as 
regards this country, any prejudicial effect upon the balance of trade, 
of the vast imports of grain rendered necessary by the serious failure, 
in these Islands, of the harvest of 1853; that the same large 
American demand for British exports continued through 1854 and 
1855, and has prevailed through 1856, interrupted but casually by 
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the extensive failures and discredit which prevailed in the United 
States and California during portions of the years 1854 and 1855; 
and that, as the general result of the trade between this country and 
the United States since 1850, the absorption of British exports either 
to California itself, or to those regions of the North American Con- 
tinent to which the supplies of Californian gold are chiefly sent in the 
first instance, has increased so rapidly, as to render necessary a con- 
stant and large transmission of the precious metals from America to 
this country. 

‘3. That the effects of the Australian discoveries of the summer of 
1851 were felt in this country in a striking manner early in the 
following year, (1852,) manifesting themselves in a sudden and large 
expansion of the stream of emigration from these Islands, and in a 
sudden and large expansion in the shipment of nearly all descriptions 
of commodities ; that the demand for ships hence arising could not, in 
the then condition of the mercantile marine, be readily supplied ; 
and the consequence was an enormous increase of the rates of freight, 
and a demand for new ships so urgent, that considerably higher 
wages were at once conceded in all the ship-building trades; that the 
same urgent demands for Australia continued in the early part of 
1853; were considerably modified in 1854; still more reduced in 
1855; but in 1856 were again marked by considerable activity.’— 


Vol. v., pp. 342, 343. 


With regard to the effect of war upon prices, we with 
Mr. Tooke, that it is more felt in the cessation of the usual 
supply than in the increase of the demand or consumption. In 
the late war there was but slight interruption to trade, because 
the raw produce of Russia, to a great extent, arrived through 
neutral ports; the chief exception being that from the Black 
Sea, which was temporarily suspended ; but its effect was 
scarcely felt in this country, in consequence of the largeness of 
the crop of 1854.* 


Part II. embraces the political events of 1848, the railway 
expenditure, the general state of trade, the effect of the Exhi- 
bition of 1851 in Hyde Park, the Preston strike, the effects of 
the war in 1854-5, &c. These subjects are discussed as bearing 
upon the prices of other commodities than corn. 

The agitation in England occasioned by the Chartist move- 


* On this subject the following observations occur in a former volume of this work : 
‘The additional consumption (in war) is hardly worth re for, take it at its 
utmost amount, it is a quantity quite insignificant compared with the difference between 
a bad and a good crop of wheat. Suppose, for instance, that the extra consumption is 
four bushels of wheat per head (an extravagant supposition) for each of the men com- 
posing the army and navy; suppose these to have amounted to 800,000, there is an 
extra demand for 150,000 quarters. In an abundant crop, like that of 1820, which 
was supposed to have yielded 16,000,000 quarters, there is a difference of supply of 
7,000,000 quarters ; and accordingly it is well known by recent experience, that the 
most wasteful consumption (in war) produces very little effect on a superabundant crop. 
er The influence of war, therefore, upon prices, is not shown by the increased con- 
—— but by the greater difficulty, ol consequently increased cost, of procuring 
supplies.’ 
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ment, and in Ireland by the attempt to upset the Government, 
fomented too by the revolutionary events on the Continent, which 
in France destroyed the Orleans dynasty, created but a momen- 
tary panic in the country. The Chartist attempt at a rising 
revealed the utter insignificance, in point both of numbers and 
strength, of that faction; whilst the Smith O’Brien rebellion, 
which was to throw the whole United Kingdom into a state of 
confusion, ended in a ridiculous ‘scrimmage’ in a cabbage 
garden.* So effectually was the public mind disabused of all 
fear of an outbreak at the first blush, that the loyalty of the 
people was hardly put to the test; yet sufficiently so to show 
they had no wish for organic changes, and that the revolu- 
tionary spirit which pervaded the whole Continent expired as 
soon as it touched our coast. Such, in fact, was the confidence, 
both here and abroad, in the stability of our institutions, that 
after a short, though serious, depression of the public funds early 
in 1848, money poured in for investment from the Continent, 
and the price of stocks rose again as rapidly as they had fallen. 

The railway speculations were a far more serious affair in a 
commercial point of view, and for a time produced a strong 
convulsion throughout the kingdom. “The extent to which 
the passion of railway gambling had penetrated the upper and ° 
middle classes is scarcely credible. In every street of every 
town, persons were to be found who were holders of railway 
shares. Elderly men and women of small realized fortunes, 
tradesmen of every order, pensioners, public functionaries, 
ger men, merchants, country gentlemen,—the mania 

ad affected all; and it is quite certain that the distress and 
suffering endured by this unhappy class during the progress of 
the railway construction, and the long period of railway dis- 
credit, was of the severest character.”’+ 

It is beyond a doubt that the railway speculations, amount- 
ing as they did to many millions, had a powerful effect upon 
the prices of all the luxuries and many of the necessaries of life. 
Up to the autumn of 1848, two hundred millions sterling had 
been called upon railway shares; but this did not represent 
all that those shares had cost the holders, or their real market 
value at the time. They had been purchased at an average of 
25 per cent. premium, and were then at a discount of 25 per 
cent. ; so that a loss of one hundred millions sterling had been 
sustained by the holders. The consequence of this loss was, 
that they were compelled to economize in every possible shape, 


* We should not have deemed it worth while to notice this escapade of the soi- 
disant King of Munster—expectant, had he not, by publishing recently an angry letter 
to one of his loyal friends, shown himself neither ‘a wiser’ nor ‘ a better man’ for his six 
years’ exile; and that if opportunity offered, he would again, like atrue Knight Errant, 
ride out ‘a colonelling.’ 

t Vol. v., p. 234, 
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even those who were not ruined by it; and so extensive was the 
mischief, that there were very few families who were not, 
directly or indirectly, injured by it. There was therefore a 
great diminution of the consumption of all articles of luxury 
and of some of the necessaries of life, and prices fell, which in all 
probability would otherwise have risen, in consequence of the 
extraordinary demand for the colonies and the gold regions. 

There are, however, two facts connected with the railway 
speculations, which, in a national point of view, materially 
alleviated the evil attending them. The first is, that the money 
= in the construction of the railroads caused a wide distri- 
ution of capital amongst a class of men who, generally 
speaking, spend it freely; and it therefore obtained immediate 
circulation, thereby returning to the commercial classes. The 
second fact is, that, however distressing to those who sustained 
the losses, the money was not lost to the country, but only 
changed hands; so that there was actually no diminution of 
capital like that which resulted from the Spanish American 
mining speculations, which were the chief cause of the panic of 
1825,—a far more calamitous occurrence and of more durable 
effect than the railway mania of 1847-8. This, however, by no 
means constitutes a justification of the madness with which 
people plunged into the latter; not merely making bond fide 
purchases, but speculating far beyond their means in time 
bargains. The following paragraph is quoted by Mr. Tooke 
from the Economist of October 21st, 1848, and gives a good 
idea of the extent to which this system was carried :— 


‘In consequence of railway shares being held in such disproportionate 
extent in relation to the holders’ property, advances from bankers 
and others have been systematically relied on, to enable their trans- 
actions to be carried on. A man with £10,000, not content to hold 
that amount of shares, bought or subscribed for £40,000; borrowing 
£30,000 on the security of the whole. A margin of £10,000 made the 
transaction wear the appearance of safety to the banker or money- 
dealer. But gradually, as the market fell, the margin wore out, until, 
at length, the price came so near to the amount advanced, that the 
banker was compelled to sell while he could yet do so without loss. 
The banker was paid, but his customer lost his all by a fall of 25 ~ cent. 
on his shares. This process of forced sales, to pay calls and bankers’ 
advances, has been the active cause of the rapid decline of railway 
prices throughout the year.’—Vol. v., p. 235. 


The effect of the losses and expenditure continued to be felt 
throughout 1849, and the panic was intensified by the exposure 
of the misdeeds of Hudson and others, extending to several lines 
of railway, of which he had been the dry-nurse. Towards the 
close of the year, trade revived, and the country began to emerge 
from its gloom in a manner that showed it had sustained no 
vital injury ; that although many of the lines had been concocted 
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and prosecuted in fraud, sustained by folly, and resulted in ruin 
to the supporters, a great national work had been effected on the 
spur of the moment, eminently conducive to the prosperity of 
the country. Indeed, the wonderful expansion of commerce 
under Free Trade, and in consequence of the gold discoveries, 
rendered the completion of the railway system absolutely neces- 
sary. We question whether the old system of transit of goods, 
by the high roads and canals, could have been rendered adequate 
to the conveyance of the enormous quantity of merchandise of 
all kinds now incessantly under way. Much less could the old 
stage-coach system have been adapted to a five-hundredth part 
of the passenger traffic now traversing the country in all 
directions. 

The deadness of trade in consequence of the panic, and the 
accumulation of bullion in the Bank coffers, caused a reduction 
in the rate of discount ; and at the beginning of 1850 good bills 
were ‘done’ as low as 2 and 24 per cent. by the private 
brokers, whilst money ‘at call’ could be obtained at 14 to 2 per 
cent. As the year advanced, a steady improvement in commerce, 
and a drain of gold to the continent, cgmpelled the Bank to 
advance the interest to 3 per cent. At the same time, the diffi- 
culties consequent on the railway speculations began to subside, 
and the price of shares improved. On the other hand, the 
demand for merchandise of all kinds, which had been depressed 
during the panic, exhibited unmistakeable symptoms of revival, 
and prices advanced. The orders for goods for the United 
States and the gold regions rapidly increased, whilst the supplies 
of many articles of raw material showed a decided falling off. 

The year 1851 was remarkable for two important events, 
namely, the Hyde Park ‘ Exhibition of the Industry of all 
Nations,’ and the discovery of the gold fields of Australia. 
Both these events have exercised a marked and permanent 
influence over the commerce, not only of the United Kingdom, 
but of the whole of Europe. Owing, however, to adverse cir- 
cumstances, the fluctuations in the prices of all kinds of imported 
produce, which in November, 1851, had, in some cases, fallen 
as much as from twenty to thirty per cent., involved many of the 
importers in great distress and loss. Even the Exhibition itself 
was the subject of bitter complaint, especially amongst the 
London tradesmen, both wholesale and retail, on account of its 
interference with the regular trade. But this, as well as the rest 
of the drawbacks upon commerce, was of temporary duration ; 
for, in the following year, the encouraging intelligence from the 
Australian gold fields caused a rush of speculative shipments of 
goods to that quarter, and in the manufacturing districts all 
was life and activity. Never were the operative classes in all 
departments of manufacture more prosperous ; never had they 
enjoyed so many of the comforts of life. The demand for 
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capital, in consequence of the wonderful expansion of trade, led 
the Bank to make a further rise in the rate of discount ; and 
this has been subsequently repeated, until on the 17th of October, 
1855, the minimum rate was run up to six and seven per cent. The 
chief reason assigned for this advance was the drain of gold from 
the Bank to France, &c., by which the stock of bullion in that 
establishment was reduced from twenty-two millions in 1852 to 
ten millions in 1856, notwithstanding the large receipts of gold 
both from America and Australia. A minor reason is supposed 
to have influenced the Bank ; namely, to place a check upon 
speculation, especially on the corn market, where a strong 
tendency to it always exists upon any derangement of the supply. 
It was the high rate of interest alone that prevented specula- 
tion during and subsequent to 1853-54; thereby sustaining 
prices at a comparatively moderate rate, and free from violent 
fluctuations, after a very deficient harvest, aggravated in its 
effects by the cessation of the usual supply from the ports of the 
Black Sea, in consequence of the war. 

It would appear, from the decrease in the stock of bullion, 
that the balance of tri de was against the United Kingdom ; yet 
it was manifest that an extraordinary run of prosperity was 
enjoyed by all classes, but especially the operatives. On this 
subject, Mr. Tooke makes the following observations :— 


‘At the bottom of the vast consumption of every description of 
manufactured and imported articles, was the important rise which has 
been established, during the first six months of 1853, in the wages of 
nearly all kinds of labour, and more especially in the wages of artisans. 
Speaking generally, the advance was probably not less than from fifteen 
to twenty per cent. ; and in several trades and districts it was as much 
as from twenty to twenty-five per cent. Some part of the vast sums 
implied by these rates of increase in the weekly income of millions of 
the population, was no doubt laid by as capital; but the bulk of it 
went to increase the demand for articles of comfort, convenience, or 
luxury ; and it was seen, that in the consequences flowing directly and 
indirectly from that demand, the true explanation must be sought of 
many of the changes which had taken place in the markets for capital.’ 
—Vol. v., p. 282. 


Not content with the rise in wages that had cheerfully been 
conceded by the mill-owners, there was an almost_ general move- 
ment amongst the operatives of every class to obtain a further 
advance, in most cases to the extent of ten per cent. It led, in 
August, 1853, to the celebrated ‘Preston Strike,’ which was 
the début of the first organized and systematic attempt, on a 
large scale, of the factory operatives to gain the ascendancy over 
capital. The design went further than that assigned by Mr. 
Tooke; the avowed object of the leaders being ultimately to 
establish a ‘Labour Parliament,’ and to compel all employers to 
admit their respective workmen to a participation of their profits ; 
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taking upon themselves the entire regulation of the manufac- 
tories, and so placing themselves first, and rendering the owners, 
who found the capital and bore the losses, subordinate to them. 
In this desperate conflict, which lasted seven months, and in 
which the two parties avowedly represented capital on the 
one hand, and labour on the other, it was estimated that the 
loss to the employers amounted to £165,000 ; to the operatives, 
£347,000; and to the tradesmen, carriers, &c., £21,250 ster- 
ling: making an aggregate loss of £533,250. The consequences 
to the operatives were, that the trades-union funds were swept 
away to the last shilling, the men ‘on strike’ and their families 
were reduced to extreme want, and the power of capital was 
more fully revealed and more firmly established than ever. 

Mr. Tooke justly ascribes to the influx of gold the compara- 
tive ease and safety with which the country passed through the 
ordeal of the railway panic of 1848-9, and the perils of the 
deficient harvest of 1853, which latter rendered necessary so 
large an importation of corn. This last event, however, was 
trifling in a financial point of view, compared with the railway 
operations. The imports of 1853-4 did not so greatly exceed 
the average, as to make a serious difference in the balance of 
trade. ‘Taking the four previous years, for instance, the average 
imports were 4,781,938 qrs., and that of 1853 was 6,235,860 
qrs., or 1,453,922 qrs. above that average,* which certainly, not 
being ail paid for in gold, could not make any sensible difference 
in the financial condition of a country which could expend thirty 
millions a year in railways alone, whilst paying thirty millions 
more in interest on the National Debt. We should certainly have 
imported more wheat, if it could have been obtained; and we 
were compelled to consume the customary stock of old wheat 
held at the commencement of harvest. The decrease of bullion 
at the Bank of England was the consequence of the financial 
schemes of Louis Napoleon and the Bank of France, which 
would have been a far more serious and perplexing affair, had 
not the credit of the country been: based upon principles more 
solid and permanent and less fluctuating than the stock of any 
article of commerce. For, after all that may be said on the 
‘currency question,’ and the influence of the Bank of England 
over commerce, gold and silver are also articles of commerce, 
and the Bank is nothing more than a bullion-shop or warehouse, 
so far as the precious metals are concerned. Its exclusive influ- 
ence, for good or for evil, is due to its exclusive privileges, 
which are fast hastening to a termination under the enlighten- 


* The price of the imported corn was of more eonsequence than the quantity, being 
nearly double that of 1850-1 and 1851-2. But even this was insutflicient to affect the 
prosperity of the country: a proof of this is found in the fact that, during the high 
price of bread since 1853, not a word of complaint has been heard from the operatives 
of the northern manufacturing districts, as was formerly the case on such occasions. 
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ment of the age. As it is, however, we have seen the country 
drift through a crisis in which the stock of specie in the Bank 
was reduced to less than a million; and recently its prosperity 
has risen, whilst the stock of bullion has fallen from twenty-two 
to ten or twelve millions. It is of far more consequence, that 
we have had upwards of fifty millions sterling of gold coinage 
added to the circulation the last nine years, being at least 
twenty millions in excess of the previous average for the same 
period. This addition to the metallic currency was required by 
the extension of the internal trade, and is a proof of the pros- 
perity that prevails amongst the masses of the population. 
This prosperity, like everything human, will still be subject to 
fluctuations and reverses; but the commercial, as well as the 
political, constitution of the country is sound at heart, the adop- 
tion of Free Trade having placed it upon a basis which no mere 
fluctuations in the quantity of the precious metals held by the 
Bank of England can seriously shake. Even a deficient or 
unfavourable harvest is less felt now than formerly, the whole 
cereal region of the globe being open to us. It is even becom- 
ing a question with the agriculturists, whether arable or pasture 
land is the most profitable ; the high price of butchers’ meat, 
and every kind of animal food, seeming to decide in favour of 
the latter. This is another proof of the influence of the influx 
of gold on prices; the increasing demand and, consequently, 
advancing price of animal food being the direct effect of the 
prosperity of the operative classes, produced by the increasing 
orders for manufactured goods for the gold regions, and other 
countries, to which our Free Trade gains us extended access. 


Part III. is exclusively devoted to the railway, which we 
have already in some measure anticipated, and have only room 
further to notice the summary of results, as stated by our 
authors. 

Up to the close of 1855, three hundred millions sterling had 
been expended on railways in the United Kingdom, half of 
which was raised and expended in the five years 1846-50. The 
length of railway open, and at work, at the close of 1855, was 
8,300 miles, of which fully one half, or 4,150 miles, were com- 
pleted and brought into operation during those five years. This 
has given the United Kingdom a comparative mileage three times 
greater than that of Belgium, New York, and Pennsylvania, and 
seven times greater than that of France and Germany. ‘This 
extension of communication has led to modifications in the 
conditions connected with the elements of demand and supply, 
and a reduction in price consequent on a diminution in the cost 
of production and transit. 

Whilst the large amount of thirty millions sterling per year, 
taken from the ordinary channels of commerce or investment, 
had for the time produced a more economical use of articles of 
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luxury or necessity, amongst those persons subject to the rail- 
way calls, the expenditure of the same amongst the industrious 
classes nearly (query, quite) made amends for that retrench- 
ment; whilst the prosperity of those classes was greater than 
was ever before known. On the other hand, the sudden 
increase of the internal communication was immediately felt 
as soon as the calls ceased; whilst the increasing dividends 
upon the capital expended, and the rapid advance in the market 
value of the shares, produced a speedy return of prosperity. 
And although the speculations of 1848-9 were in many respects 
most objectionable, producing crime and ruin, they have given 
the United Kingdom possession of the most complete system of 
railway of any country. And, notwithstanding the inordinate 
and unnecessary costliness of most of the lines, they offer to the 
public a cheap and expeditious mode of travelling, favourable to 
the commerce, the health, and the social happiness of the people 
at large, who are also thereby placed ‘one generation in advance 
of the rest of Europe, as regards the new means of internal 
communication.’ * We may add, that this could never have 
been carried out without a far more serious financial convulsion, 
if at all, but for the influx of the precious metals, although 
there was no preconcert or connexion between the two events, 
nor any presumption upon the continuance of the latter, to — 
stimulate or justify the former. 


Part IV., also, ‘On the Progressive Application of Free Trade 
to the Commercial Legislation of this Country, &c., &c., we 
must hasten through, by taking only the most striking of its 
results. The commencement of the inroads upon the principle 
of restriction is dated from the year 1821; and in the interval 
between that time and 1840, a reduction of five millions of 
customs duties had reduced the revenue only to the amount of 
£146,000 below what it was in 1815. But, after the more 
complete establishment of Free-Trade principles subsequent to 
1841, a still more striking result has been obtained : for, be- 
tween that period and 1853, ten millions of customs duties had 
been abandoned, with a diminution of little more than one 
million in the annual revenue from that source of income. 
‘Taking the whole forty years from 1815, we find that thirteen 
and a half millions of duties, or two-thirds of the customs 
revenue, had been remitted; and that still the produce is within 
one and a quarter million of the amount at which it stood 
before a single remission took place.’ + 

‘With regard to the result of Free Trade upon prices, and the 
general condition of the people, Mr. Tooke makes the following 
just remarks :— 


* Vol. v., pp. 387-390. 7 Vol. v., p. 395. 
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‘Relieved in a multitude of ways from fiscal and legal hindrances, 
the industry and skill of the country, aided by capital, has bounded 
forward with an elasticity, of which it is difficult to form an adequate 
conception. For myself, I confess that after pursuing for a long 
period, with all the patience and industry I could command, the vari- 
ous kinds of statistical and general evidence connected with the state 
of Britain since 1840, the impression which has been most strongly 
produced on my own mind, is one of unfeigned astonishment at the 
solidity and vastness of the amelioration that has been accomplished. 

The operation of Free Trade on the production and consumption of 
commodities, and therefore on prices, has been as beneficial as it has 
been extensive. Its greatest and most constant effect is to check or 
prevent sudden and extreme fluctuations, and it has produced that 
effect in this country in three principal ways: first, by rendering this 
country, in a great measure, the emporium or cosmopolitan market 
for a large class of imported commodities; second, by providing, 
through the yearly increasing means of the working classes and the 

neral community, a demand for articles of comfort and luxury, which 
as followed, with few interruptions, a constant course of expansion ; 
and lastly, the greater facilities for sending commodities to this 
country, and the extent and certainty of the markets they have found 
here, have led to such a growth and such improvement in the sources 
of supply, that for most descriptions of imports, especially tropical 
imports, the price has not been increased, but the contrary, with the 
largely increased consumption.’—Vol. v., pp. 448, 449. 


This summary is illustrated by the following table, showing 
the increase in the quantity of a few of the most important 
articles that have been imported at three distinct and distant 
periods :— 

QUANTITIES OF FIVE LEADING COMMODITIES IMPORTED INTO THE 


UNITED KINGDOM IN THE YEARS 1831, 1840, AND 1853, WITH 
THE AVERAGE PRICES OF EACH IN BOND. 


1831. 1840. 


verage 
Price in 
Bond. 


5,366,000 4,035,000 7,284,000 
31,648,000 28,021,000 70,785,0 
43,007,000 43,279,000 56,634,080 
Currants, ewts. 212} ... 221 wie 267 


31,652,000 49,436,000 117,248,000 


The difference in the results between the first and second, 
and the second and third, of these dates, is very striking, but 
easily accounted for. In the first period (1831 to 1840) the 
high tariff duties and the colonial monopolies were in full force ; 
by virtue of which an increasing population received a diminish- 
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ing amount of sugar, tea, and coffee, at an increasing price. 
But when, subsequently to 1840, trade was beginning to acquire 
its freedom, the supply also began to increase, and prices to 
fall in a remarkable degree, so that whilst labour has advanced 
to the extent of from fifteen to twenty-five per cent., and the ope- 
rative classes consume much larger quantities of colonial as well 
as native produce, the price of the former has been lowered by 
the enormous increase of production, stimulated by the certainty 
of a ready market. 

The effect upon the revenue is equally striking; but this we 
have already shown, and need not enlarge further upon it. The 
results are thus summed up by our authors:— —_ 


‘1. We have learned from the experience of 1841-5, not to render 
our commercial reforms in any way Eeusties on our fears or wishes, 
or diplomacy of other states; but, on the contrary, applying the doc- 
trines of the petitions of 1820, to act at once upon the principle that 
every reduction of duties which admits a larger quantity of the pro- 
duce of other countries, must at least be paid for by commodities 
which it is profitable to this country to export, whatever may be the 
folly or wisdom displayed in the tariffs of foreign countries to which 
they are sent. It is certain that we obtain the benefit of a larger 
trade; and it is equally certain, that hostile high duties will injure 
chiefly the revenue and the subjects of foreign states. 

‘2. We learn that in a country like our own, of circumscribed area, 
with a manufacturing population aud large external trade, political 
liberty is not sufficient to preserve society from danger or retrogres- 
sion; but that quite as vital to the general interests 1s a perfect free- 
dom of industry, and the enforcement of laws which scrupulously 
exclude preference or partiality for any interest or class,—as well in 
the settlement of tariffs, as in the declaration of rights and the 
adjustment of taxes. 

‘3. We learn to understand with some approach to distinctness the 
immense resources which may be made available, by so framing our 
legislation as to bring within reach of the great body of the popu- 
lation articles of comparative luxury or comfort; and as a question 
of finance, we can now deal confidently with schemes which, on 
sufficient data, propose to strengthen the revenue by diminishing the 
taxes. 

‘4. And lastly, we have seen extension of markets, and a vast 
increase of demand, take place concurrently with a gradual diminution 
in the cost of imported articles, with a range of prices so free from 
extreme and artificial fluctuations, as tend rapidly to a level, interrupted 
only by such variations as arise wholly from mercantile or natural 
causes.’—Vol. v., p. 482. 


Part V. embraces the question of the affairs of the Bank of 
England ; a subject so wide and deep, that it is impossible, in so 
restricted an article as this, with so many other subjects of 
interest to occupy the space allotted, to follow our authors in 
their arguments without extending it beyond reasonable bounds. 
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We shall therefore, at present, state the position into which the 
Bank has been brought by the organic changes made in its con- 
stitution or charter by the Acts of Parliament; the results, as at 
present developed ; and what in the estimation of Mr. Tooke is 
required to place the establishment upon a safe and satisfactory 
basis, so far as the public interests are concerned. 

The principal changes in the constitution of the Bank, since 
the Peace of 1815, were effected by the Acts of 1819 and 1844. 
By the first, the resumption of cash payments was provided for 
after a suspension of twenty-four years’ duration. The Act 
.(called Peel’s Act) left the amount of notes in circulation to be 
regulated at the discretion of the Directors. By the latter Act, 
the two functions of the establishment, as a Bank of Issue and 
a Bank of Deposit, were separated as effectually as if they were 
entirely disconnected and hostile concerns ; the funds of the one 
being unavailable for the relief of the other in case of emer- 
gency, without a direct infraction of the Act. In a pamphlet 
published in 1844, on the ‘Currency Question,’ Mr. Tooke 
stated that under the regulations of the Act then passing, such 
might be the pressure upon the deposit department, and such 
the stringency of the money market and consequent difficulty of 
converting securities, that discounts would probably rise to 
twenty per cent. ; and whilst the circulating or issue department 
might have in its coffers six millions sterling, the deposit 
department would be compelled, upon the dividends becoming 
due, to suspend its payments for want of funds. 

This was a bold prophecy, but not more bold than correct ; 
for the writer was afterwards enabled to make the following 
justification :— 

‘It will be admitted, I think, that there is a tolerably close corre- 
spondence between the anticipations here stated, and the actual 
events of October, 1847. Then the rate of discount was, in many 
cases, quite equal to 20 per cent. It was found to be impossible to 
force sales of securities. The crisis did reach its greatest severity at 
the juncture of the payment of the dividends; and the precise facts 
were, that on the 25th of October, (1847,) the date of the Govern- 
ment letter, “authorizing a temporary transfer of coin from the 
Issuing to the Banking Department,” the treasure in the Issue 
Department was £6,320,000.’—Vol. v., p. 502. 


And thus the Act of Parliament was, for the time at least, set 
aside. 

In 1848, two Committees, one of the Lords, the other of the 
Commons, were appointed to inquire into the commercial 
distress of 1847; and it is remarkable that whilst the evidence 
of the injurious working of the Bank Act of 1844 was as near 
as possible the same in both cases, the conclusions of the 
majorities of the Committees were diametrically opposite to each 
other. The Report of the Lords’ Committee ascribed the dis- 
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tress chiefly to the operations of the Bank in accordance with 
the Act, by which an inflexible rule for regulating the Bank 
issues was substituted for the discretionary power previously 
vested in the Directors; by which they were now compelled 
frequently to alter their rates of discount, raising or reducing 
them, as they judged it necessary; the first, to check undue 
speculation ; the second, to encourage legitimate commerce, or, 
more properly speaking, to get rid of the accumulation of 
money in the Bank treasury, having due regard to the pecuniary 
interests of the proprietors. 

The Committee of the Commons, on the other hand, came to 
a resolution that, ‘after a careful review of all the evidence, we 
are of opinion that it is not expedient to make any alteration in 
the Bank Act of 1844;’ and this resolution was carried by 12 
against 10, two of the opponents being absent, whose presence 
would have carried it the other way, as the Chairman was in 
favour of a change. Both Reports were summarily disposed 
of subsequently in the House of Commons, by the previous 
question being moved by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when Mr. Herries had brought forward a resolution pledging 
the House to take into consideration the two Reports. The 
Chancellor’s motion was, of course, carried, and the whole 
question was thus burked. 

Mr. Tooke has shown to a demonstration that, so far from 
the power of regulating the currency being taken from the Bank 
by the Act of 1844, it is exercised with as much freedom as 
before that Act was passed; we might add, with as much peril 
to the commercial interests of the country, as the events of 
1847, and of other periods during the eleven years after its 
passing, go to prove. In section xxvi. he gives ‘the outline of 
a plan for an improved system of administration of the Bank 
of England,’ for which we must refer the reader to the work. 
On this subject he says,— 

‘That the errors of management chargeable against the Bank 
Directors, as well before as since the Act of 1844, seem to be refer- 
able, in no small degree, to faults in the constitution and composition 
of the governing body of the Bank......That next, therefore, to the 
abrogation of the Act of 1844, as it relates to the division of the 
departments of the Bank of England, and to restrictions on the circu- 
lation of bank notes, the most important question relating to the 
currency will be the application of a remedy to the obvious faults in 
. the constitution and rules of management of the governing body of 
the Bank of England.’—Vol. v., p. 638. 


We are compelled to waive the consideration of Part VI., 
which relates to the anomalous system of financial policy pursued 
by the Imperial Government of_France, and the formation of 
Institutions of Credit (Crédit Mobilier): a course fraught with 
imminent danger to the state, and which nothing but the 
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fortunate and timely influx of the precious metals into Europe, 
and the stimulus thereby given to manufacturing industry in 
France, which have turned the exchanges so much in favour 
of that country, could have sustained so long. What the result 
may still be, it is impossible to form a conjecture; but we 
fully agree with Mr. Tooke, where he says,— 


‘ As the result of the whole investigation concerning the financial 
policy of France since 1847, there have been made apparent three 
principal facts, namely: First, That between 1847 and 1851, it was 
the abundant harvests and low prices of food in France which con- 
tributed in the largest degree to preserve order, to restore cash pay- 
ments, and to re-establish the equilibrium between the income and 
the expenditure. Second, That between 1851 and 1857, it has been 
the £100,000,000 sterling made available to France by the economy 
of its metallic circulation, and by the demand for its silks and wines in 
the gold regions, which has so far carried it through the perils of war, 
scarcity, and extravagance. And, Third, That. the reckless and Social- 
istic financial policy introduced since December, 1851, has already 
exposed France to failures and perils quite as formidable as any that 
were threatened by the Revolution of 1848, and, unless subjected to 
early and severe restraints, will assuredly produce the most disastrous 
consequences.’—Vol. vi., p. 134. 


We now come to Part VII., in which is given a more detailed 
account of the gold discoveries and their effects during the nine 
years from 1848 to 1856. The subject is divided into four sec- 
tions, two of them relating to facts, the other two embracing prin- 
ciples of political economy. The facts have reference, first, to the 
changes produced by the discovery of gold and silver in the New 
World, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and, second, 
to those changes resulting from the discoveries of the present 
period in California and Australia. The questions of prin- 
ciple apply, first, to the manner in which the new gold leads 
to the creation of yearly additions to the real wealth of 
the world; and, second, to the manner in which new gold is 
distributed amongst the commercial countries of the world, and 
effects a rise of incomes, and, through them, a permanent rise 
of prices. 

There exists a great difference in the estimates, by different 
writers, of the product of gold and silver in Spanish America 
from the beginning of the sixteenth to that of the nineteenth 
century. Three eminent writers, namely, Humboldt, Malte Brun, 
and the Abbé Raynal, have hitherto been considered by their 
respective adherents as the best modern authorities on the sub- 
ject ; yet these three are very wide of each other in their results. 
Humboldt reckons the average yield of silver during the three 
hundred years at nine and a half millions sterling per year. 
Malte Brun says, ‘ From an examination of the registry of customs, 
it appears that the yearly value of the precious metals in Spanish 
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America is equal to thirty-six millions of piastres, besides three 
millions contraband ; say thirty-nine millions.’ Reckoning the 
piastre at 4s. each, this gives the sum of £7,800,000 sterling. 
The Abbé Raynal, on the other hand, allows an average for 288 
years of only £5,369,318 sterling. We have put Malte Brun’s 
estimate in Italics, because, although founded on official docu- 
ments, neither it nor that of the Abbé Raynal is referred to by 
Mr. Tooke; and that of Humboldt is made to yield to the 
corrections of Mr. Danson, a later writer, whose estimate is as 
low as £3,607,717 sterling per year, for the 311 years from 
1492 to 1803; namely, two hundred and ninety-one millions of 
gold, and eight hundred and thirty-one millions of silver, in the 
whole period. 

We know not on what Mr. Danson’s estimate is founded ; but 
those writers we have consulted on the subject establish a much 
higher estimate than his. Thus Harris relates after Betagh, an 
official personage for nine years in Mexico and Peru, that the 
—* of silver alone amounted to ten millions sterling, it 

ing well known that the largest proportion by far was 
annually smuggled out of the country, by the systematic con- 
nivance of the officers whose sole business it was to prevent it.* 
We cannot see how the quantity estimated by Danson could be 
sufficient to meet the constantly increasing requirements of 
European commerce, much less that of the world. Mr. Jacob 
estimates the yearly average, from 1700 to 1809, at £7,147,000, 
which comes near that of Malte Brun, and is probably not far 
from the real amount. 

Of the changes produced at that period by the influx of the 
precious metals, we have more certain evidence than of their 
amount, although even this is far from being as ample as is 
desirable. The following is a scale of wages given by the author 
at p. 389, vol. vi. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN ENGLAND. 
AVERAGE WAGES PER DAY. 


Period. Wages, per day. Proportion of 20. 
53 
8 
15 123 


Land which sold in the fifteenth century at ten years’ purchase, 


* Betagh says, ‘ There was brought into the King’s Exchequer in Mexico, in 1730, 
one million of marks of silver; not more than one-fifth of what was taken from the 
mines, which gives five millions of marks of eight ounces each ; so that if we compute 
this silver at 5s. per ounce, then the inhabitants of Mexico receive ten millions sterling 
annually from the Mexican mines.’—Harris’s Collection of Voyages. 
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rose in the seventeenth to twenty ; and in the eighteenth, after 
the accession of George III., to thirty-two years’ purchase. It 
fell during the American war to twenty-three and a half, and 
rose again after it to twenty-eight towards the end of the 
century. 

The following is an abstract of a table of the prices of wheat 
at given periods, in England and France :— 


Years. rer 

1401...... O 5 Tperquarter. ...... 0 12 6 per quarter. 
1501...... 014 7 017 38 
1001...... 113 8 19 38 
1701 118 2 119 9 
1801......4 810 265 , 
1850...... 213 4 259 


No table is given of the prices of butchers’ meat, or any 
other article than wheat, at that period, in the work ; but we are 
able to furnish a few particulars from other authors, to give the 
reader an idea of the change produced in prices by the discovery 
of the New World :— 


PRICES OF PROVISIONS AT TWO PERIODS PREVIOUS TO THE 
DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


& a. 
A ditto, grass-fed . 16 0 
12 0 
A fat pig, three years old ................c0..seeeeee 3 4 
A hen, 1d., a pair of chickens, 1d .................. 0 2 
Four pigeons, 1d., twenty-four eggs, 1d. ......... 0 2 
COST OF A DINNER GIVEN BY THE WAX-CHANDLERS’ 
COMPANY IN LONDON. P 
1484.—T wo loins of mutton, and two ditto of veal ........ 2 4 
2 4 
A pig, 4d., capon, Gd. 0 10 
A rabbit, 2d., a dozen of pigeons, 7d. ............ 0 9 
A hundred eggs, 83d., a goose, 6d. 1 24 
A gallon of wine, 8d.,a kilderkin of ale,1s.8d.... 2 4 
10 0 


If we compare these prices with those of the eighteenth 
century, we shall see at once the effect of a continuous increase 
E2 
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of the precious metals upon the prices of the necessaries of life. 
But we must hasten to notice (very briefly) the Californian and 
Australian supplies of gold, and the changes produced by 
them. 

The following is a summary of the tabular statement of the 
gold received from thence in the nine years from 1848 to 
1856 — 


£88,620,000 
There has also been received from Russia ...... 25,320,000 

£173,710,000 


In the same period there has been received silver to the 
following amount, estimating the average from the amount in 
1848 and in 1856; the former being in round numbers eight 
millions, and the latter twelve millions, which gives an average 
of ten millions per annum, or ninety millions for the nine years. 

The disposal of these large sums has been arranged as 
follows :— 

COINAGE OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE THREE COUNTRIES OF 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Country. Gold. Silver. 


£50,378,000 £2,060,000 
88,350,000 23,631,000 
United States ......... 68,544,000 6,178,000 


£207,273,000 £31,869,000 


By this statement, it appears that there has been coined gold to 
the amount of £33,273,000 more than has been received ; whilst 
the silver coinage leaves a balance in bullion of £47,113,000. 
The former is accounted for by accumulations of gold in various 
quarters, and by re-coinage of old coin. The balance of silver has 
been partly used in the arts; but the bulk of it has been sent to 
India and China, in both which countries enormous quantities 
of silver are used in coinage. Mr. Tooke makes the average 
annual export of silver to the East, for the five years 1851-5, 
to amount to £4,500,000; whilst in 1856 the large sum of 
fourteen and a half millions was sent thither. The balance is 
thus satisfactorily accounted for. (Vol. vi., p. 719.) 

With regard to the effects and changes produced by this large 
and unprecedented accession of the precious metals, they are 
apparent in every department of our social economy. We can 
only glance at the effect on prices as given in full in the tabular 
statements of the Appendices of the work :— 


Vol. vip. 150. 
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Effect of the Gold on Price of Commodities. 


INCREASE OF WAGES IN GLASGOW, 1850-56. 


sine Skilled Labour......... 20 cent. 
Building Trade .... { Tnskilled 40°, 
Engineers............... 
— and Ma- | Fura Keepers... 60 
Cotton Spinners ...... 25 «(Cy 
Textile fabrics...... Power-loom Weavers 15 |. 
Agricultural............ Farm Labourers ...... 40 ,, 
COMMODITIES. 
Plantation Coffee............... 50 to 100 per cent. 
Sugar, British West India... 10 ,, 40 ,, 
Tea—Congou 
Ditto Hyson .................. 
60 ,, 100 
Oil—Pale Seal.................. 
Wool—English Short......... 80 , 90 ,, 
35 , 4 , 
70 
Butchers’ Meat ............... 30 , 40 , 


Such are the changes produced upon prices by the influx of 
the precious metals; and it is probable that we are only on the 
threshold of the discoveries and their consequences ; that the 
yield of metal, by becoming more systematically and scien- 
tifically procured, will indefinitely increase. It appears that no 
possible limit can be assigned to the deposits either in Cali- 
fornia or Australia; and it becomes a question with scientific 
men, whether such deposits are confined to those countries, or 
whether they are not distributed in various other parts of the 
globe, in equal amount, if they could be struck upon. It is 
already ascertained that in Canada an auriferous region two 


- thousand miles in extent exists, of sufficient richness in metallic 


proportion to pay for working. And in several parts of the 
United States indications of the same kind have been dis- 
covered; whilst in England and Ireland gold is known to be 
deposited in different parts, though at present it has not paid 
for working. The whole world appears to have been awakened 
upon this subject, and we may look for new discoveries in future’ 
from many parts not hitherto suspected of possessing such 
treasures. 

It requires but little argument to prove that new gold con- 
tributes to the increase of real wealth. It is true, gold in itself 


. is not wealth, otherwise than as it is a certain medium by which 


every other commodity can be procured ; and the more gold a 
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man possesses, the greater are his facilities for procuring 
luxuries or necessaries. Gold, therefore, acts as a stimulus to 
production, and gives vigour and activity to every movement in 
the machinery of society. The fifty millions of coimage from 
the new gold, in this country, has increased the capital of the 
country to the same extent; and it adds just so much to the 
power of the people to enjoy the necessaries or luxuries of life. 

What the future conseyuences may be to this country of 
the influx of gold, it is impossible to calculate; but the daily 
increasing prosperity of all classes of society is unquestionable. 
Never were the labouring classes so well off; never did the 
middle class enjoy so much pleasure ; never did a foreign trade 
to such an extent exist in any country since the world began ; 
never did a Government raise from a willing people so great a 
revenue as that of the United Kingdom. It is manifest, that 
the chief agent through which these changes have been produced, 
is the vast increase of the precious metals, which, by stimulating 
industry and production, has added to the wealth of every 
class. 

And when we couple the influx of gold with the other great 
enterprises and discoveries of the present age, we can assign no 
limits to the progress making in commerce, agriculture, the arts 
and sciences,—in short, in every department of social life, in 
all civilized nations. Free Trade, the railway system, the 
electric telegraph, the application of machinery to agriculture, 
&c., &c.,—such are the enterprises in which the gold is employed, 
and which, by its aid, are producing these splendid results, and 
bringing the whole world together. Every nation—many in 
spite of themselves—is becoming cosmopolitan, and no people 
can, with impunity, resist the impulse ; whilst those who soonest 
and readiest throw themselves into the movement, will reap the 
largest benefit. As the leader in the course, a glorious future 
is before England ; but it must be as a leader, not a driver. It 
is hers to stimulate, not to force, other nations to pursue the 
same course; being assured that the prosperity and happiness 
of her own people can but be promoted and extended by the 
increase of that of the nations around. 


Art. Philosophes Frangais du XIX* Siecle. Par 
Taine, ancien Eléve de Ecole Normale, Docteur és Lettres. 
Paris: Hachette. 


In attempting to complete our sketch of contemporary philo- 
sophy in France, and to bring down this résumé to the latest 
productions which have appeared on the other side of the 
Channel, we must briefly repeat some of the facts already dwelt 
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upon, if only to remind the reader of the state of thought at the 
moment when the Revolution of 1830 came to cast into a new 
mould the politics and the social condition of our neighbours. 
The popular form which metaphysical speculation had then 
adopted, was the Eclecticism promulgated by M. Cousin. This 
system was closely connected with the revival of historic studies, 
to which the strongest impulse had been given during the 
Restoration period, an impulse sufficiently explained by the 
anxiety which Royalists and Liberals felt to seek in the tra- 
ditions of the past the justification of the respective political 
pretensions put forth by both parties. On a former occa- 
sion we expressed our opinion of Eclecticism: valuable on 
account of the stores it has accumulated for the history of 
philosophy, it is altogether useless as a theory, because it wants 
connectedness, and consists merely of ideas and theories borrowed 
from all the schools which have preceded it. The short success 
obtained by Eclecticism in France may be ascribed to causes 
totally independent of the system itself: it was a form of protest 
against the reactionary course adhered to by the Government of 
the Restoration. When, after the fight of the three days of July, 
1830, the triumph of the Constitutionalists brought to an 
influential position the party to which M. Cousin belonged, 
Eclecticism became the official code of metaphysics taught in 
the French University, and it was, as a matter of course, enforced, 
‘ de par la loi et nonobstant clameur de Haro’ 

Those of our readers who wish to hear Eclecticism pleading 
its own cause at the bar of public opinion, and attempting to 
make good its claims to supremacy in the world of thought, 
must refer to M. Cousin’s Preface in the Fragments Philoso- 
phiques.* They will find there an apology written in most 
eloquent language, a justification which contains an excellent 
defence of philosophy, but, as we believe, very poor arguments 
in favour of Eclecticism. One’ thing to us is quite clear, at all 
events; viz., that, from M. Cousin’s own acknowledgment, 
Eclecticism was identified with Liberalism, and, as we have said 
just now, the temporary lustre of the one is easily explained by 
the facts which insured the triumph of the other. 

Amongst the young metaphysicians who, after denouncing, 
through the Restoration, the encroachments of the clerical party 
and the attacks of the Sensationalist school, were now able to 
speak freely, and to preach, so to say, from the house-tops those 
doctrines which they had till then been permitted to deliver 
stealthily, and in a sort of contraband way, the most remark- 
able was perhaps M. Jouffroy. It is not extraordinary that his 
views and his teaching should have as yet attracted but little 
attention beyond the circle of his own immediate hearers: he 


* Vol. iv., Philosophie Contemporaine. 
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was not gifted with the eloquence which flowed from the lips of 
M. Cousin; his lectures had not that interest which marks the 
exposition of systems and researches of an historic character ; but 
the influence he exercised on the generation in which he lived 
was both deep and lasting; and if our readers will take the 
trouble of perusing attentively his works, principally his Mélanges 
Philosophiques,* they will find there the faithful echo of the 
anxieties under which men were labouring, who, feeling their 
intense need of some guiding-star, of some object towards which 
their aspirations might be directed, were still groping in the 
dark, and mistaking phantoms for realities. Some minds find 
an incomprehensible pleasure in seeing around them the ruins 
which they have helped to accumulate ; they watch, one by one, 
all their hopes falling to the ground ; the truths which they had 
been accustomed to believe are rejected in succession; they call 
in question even those facts considered by most men as un- 
doubted axioms ; and when they perceive themselves standing 
alone, amidst a heap of materials from which they are conscious 
that nothing stable can be constructed, they exult in the pride 
that these wrecks are the works of their own hands. Senti- 
ments such as these are not by any means extraordinary; for 
they are amply explained by the natural corruption of the human 
heart: but they are sad to dwell upon, and we feel unutterable 
relief in the contemplation of those men who, whilst carried 
down the tide of scepticism, feel hurried on in spite of themselves, 
and would fain seek, against their own convictions, a support in 
those vain and unprofitable props which in early days they 
thought would be their stay for life. M. Jouffroy was one of 
these, and the page of the Nouveaux Mélanges in which he 
describes his gradual lapse into unbelief, is particularly and 
painfully striking, because it shows the anguish of a delicate 
mind, conscious that all the realities of life are vanishing around 
it, until the disconsolate doubter is left alone without a tie which 
can connect him either with God or man. ‘I shall never forget,’ 
says M. Jouffroy, ‘that December evening when the veil which 
concealed from myself my own unbelief was rent asunder. I 
still hear the sound of my steps in that narrow and naked room, 
where long after the hour of sleep I used to walk ; I still see the 
moon half veiled by clouds, and pouring at intervals its light 
through the cold panes of glass. The night hours flew on, and I 
perceived it not; I followed anxiously my own thought, which 
gradually descended into the depths of my conscience, and, dissi- 
pating one after another all the illusions which had hitherto 
concealed me from myself, made me see through every hiding- 
place of my own soul. In vain I clung to the last objects of my 
belief, as the shipwrecked mariner does to the broken planks of 


* Mélanges Philosophiques. Nouveaux Mélanges. Paris: Hachette. 
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his sinking vessel; in vain, frightened by the unknown void 
upon which I was about to fling myself, I fastened my grasp, for 
the last time, upon these objects,—my childhood, my country, my 
family,—all that I held most dear and most sacred : the unchange- 
able stream of my thought was strongest ; parents, family recol- 
lections, creed, everything vanished away ; the scrutiny still went 
on, more determined and more severe as it approached the end, 
and it stopped only when that end was attained 

become an unbeliever, but I detested unbelief, and this feeling 
of abhorrence decided the future direction of my career. As I 
could not bear to remain in a state of uncertainty respecting the 
enigma of human life, and as I was now unable to solve that 
enigma by the help of the light of faith, I consulted reason. I 
resolved to spend in this research all the necessary time, the 
whole span of existence itself, if needful ; and thus it was that I 
applied to the study of philosophy, which seems to me to be 
nothing else than that very research.’ 

This curious but mournful description suggests to us a multi- 
tude of reflections, most of which, we doubt not, have already 
occurred to our readers. There are very few persons, we believe, 
who have not, at some period or other of their life, passed through 
that fiery ordeal which M. Jouffroy so touchingly analyses. We 
have all of us felt at times eager to inquire into the certainty of 
those axioms which hitherto we had been accustomed to admit 
without discussion, and upon which our moral and spiritual 
being was almost unconsciously fed. ‘I have been told that 
there is a God,—that Christianity is the only true religion,— 
that I am here below in a state of probation,—that salvation is 
offered to mankind through faith in Christ” These, and 
many other elementary truths, rush to our mind now no longer 
as self-evident data, but as queries, followed by a formidable note 
of interrogation. We must examine them, and, if we may, ‘set 
to our seal that God is true.’ A phenomenon such as this is so 
general that we can scarcely conceive of any exception, unless it 
be in the case of those who almost imperceptibly glide from that 
state of absolute implicit trust which is the characteristic of 
infancy into the intelligent faith which belongs to manhood. 
This transition state must always be a critical one; but how 
much more dangerous a hundredfold for those who, like MM. 
Jouffroy and Cousin, and the great majority of their fellow- 
countrymen, have been brought up in that species of traditional 
Christianity which is called ‘ Roman Catholicism!’ These have 
had instilled into them a creed strangely corrupted by all the 
superfetations of an erring Church: they have been tanght to 
receive with the same deference the being and attributes of God 
and the fable of transubstantiation, the adoration of relics 
and the doctrine of the Trinity; so that when the season for 
inquiry comes on, and when the clouds of doubt arise, the same 
test is applied indiscriminately to the most opposite points, and 
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the Christian idea of the atonement is cast away, because it was 
delivered to us on the same ground as the one maintained for 
the legitimacy of the fable of purgatory, for instance. 

That was the difficulty which both MM. Jouffroy and Cousin 
—to name only these two illustrious men—had to encounter ; 
and they sank before it. They sought to find in, philosophy the 
key of the problem of life, but they were baffled in their 
researches. Carried away by his enthusiasm for science, and by 
the engrossing interest of his favourite studies, M. Cousin, in 
the lecture-room at the Sorbonne, manifested no symptoms of 
despondency. Deeply engaged in discussing, analysing, and 
testing the various systems of philosophy, he forgot the state of 
his own mind, and his brave and buoyant spirit communicated 
to his auditors that few sacré which glowed in himself. M. 
Jouffroy’s nature was altogether different ; in political and in 
private life, at the Sorbonne, or in those more intimate con- 
ferences which he held at his own house, when the jealousy of 
the Bourbon Government prevented him from following his 
public duties as a teacher of philosophy, he seemed continually 
haunted by some melancholy thought which gave a stamp of 
disappointment to every word he uttered, embittered his views 
of mankind, and made him find only gall and wormwood in 
every cup which was presented to his lips. In an address 
delivered before the scholars of one of the government colleges 
at Paris, M. Jouffroy exclaimed, “Become the slaves of the 
ambitions belonging to your nature, and you will meet with 
nothing but deception ; your life, wretched for yourselves, will 
be useless for others. The pleasures and the pains which have 
fallen to our lot, of what moment are they to us and to our 
fellow-men when we are about to take our leave of this world ? 
The only period of their existence is the short moment when we 
felt them ; the track of the wind through the foliage is not more 
transient. We carry away from this life only the perfection 
which we have given to our soul; we leave behind us only the 
good that we have done. Forgive me if, in a day so full of 
joy for all of you, I have called your attention to the most 
solemn thoughts. Experience has revealed to us the truth of 
earthly things, and our duty is to place this truth before you. 
Ascending, as you are, the hill of life, the summit prevents you 
from seeing the goal towards which you are tending. The slope 
you are now ascending is the only one you are acquainted with ; 
it is smiling, it is beautiful, it is redolent with all the perfumes 
of spring. You have not yet, as we have, contemplated the 
other declivity, with its mournful aspect, the pale and power- 
less sun which lights it, and the frozen shore by which it is 
terminated.’ * 


* Cf. Dict. des Sciences Philosophiques, art. Jouffroy (by M. Garnier). Cf. also 
M. Sainte-Beuve’s articles in the Portraits Littéraires, vol. i., Edit. Didier ; and in 
the Causeries du Lundi, vol. viii. ; likewise M. Mignet’s beautiful Eloge. 
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An address such as the above is somewhat gloomy; but if 
experience speaks bitter things, how is it possible to interpret 
these bitter things as pleasant ones? And what else can be 
expected from a system of philosophy which has completely lost 
its hold of the realities which are beyond the grave. M. Jouffroy 
has left more reputation as a lecturer and a writer than as an 
original metaphysician. There is nothing very striking in his 
teaching beyond his distinction between psychological and phy- 
siological life, a distinction which explains and renders much 
clearer the well known theory of the difference between the soul . 
and the body, mind and matter. Like M. Royer-Collard, he had 
accurately studied the writings of the Scottish philosophers, 
Reid, Brown, and Dugald Stewart ; and he recognised in them 
a power and an accuracy of observation which he had discovered 
in no other metaphysicians. M. Jouffroy must be sought in the 
original Essays published by him at various intervals under the 
title, Mélanges Philosophiques ; his celebrated morceaux, Comment 
les Dogmes finissent, and La Sorbonne et les Philosophes, are the 
true rendering of his feelings ; they are also the profession of 
faith of a generation which was now beginning the battle of life 
without any principle, at least any sufficiently serious one, to 
guide it in the eventful contest. 

With the names of MM. Jouffroy and Cousin is indissolubly 
connected that of the Ecole Normale, or training school for Uni- 
versity lecturers, an institution which reflected very strongly all 
the philosophico-liberal tendencies of the Eclectic metaphysicians. 
M. Vacherot, the learned historian of the Alexandrian philo- 
sophers, MM. Dubois, Damiron, Garnier, Jules Simon, all 
belonged to that knot of serious and enthusiastic young men. 
The littérateurs of the society tuned their harps to the praise of 
the eloquent teachers who proclaimed and defended before them 
the great truths of Spiritualism; and in his Poésies de Joseph 
Delorme, M. Sainte-Beuve thus spoke of M. Jouffroy :— 

‘ Vivez ! votre parole a des douceurs qu’on aime ; 
Parlez de vérité ; 
Sage, parlez longtemps de justice supréme, 
D'éernelie beauté!” 

The Ecole Normale was considered to be a centre of agitation ; 
a ministerial decree suppressed it in 1828 ; but this imprudent act 
could not prevent the diffusion of principles which were agitating 
every breast, and which had already spread far beyond the reach 
of government ordinances or police regulations. 

Between Spiritualism and Sensationalism no hesitation can of 
course be possible : but what is Spiritualism itself, when it comes 
forward and claims to be the exclusive substitute for Christianity ? 
After having as long as we pleased roamed in the dizzy regions 
of metaphysical speculations; after having discoursed de genere 
et specie, we must arrive at last at practical conclusions, and take 
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a principle which shall be the centre of gravitation, so to say, of 
our system of ethics. Now the great fault of all French social 
philosophers, including the Sensationalist Société d’ Auteuil, and 
the Spiritualist club before which M. Jouffroy lectured, has been 
to adopt a wrong centre of gravitation, and to enthrone man, 
or rather that vague collective substantive called humanity, in the 
place of God,—God, the only being around whom either willingly 
or unwillingly we are all revolving. ‘The sole difference between 
the view adopted a hundred years ago, and the one which the 
_ reformers of the nineteenth century are now advocating, results 
from the influence of that German terminology which has given 
perhaps a less gross character to modern Materialism; otherwise 
the doctrines are essentially the same. 

Well, ‘humanity’ was a capital watchword ; ‘ humanitarism’ 
became a fashionable appellation; and as it was susceptible of 
being interpreted in a thousand different ways, it served as a 
standard for philosophers holding tenets most at variance with 
one another, and who very soon quarrelled when it became neces- 
sary to go on to the applications of humanitarism, and to 
renovate society from the humanitarian point of view. All these 
fractions of metaphysicians for a very short time found a common 
point of reunion in the columns of the Globe, a daily paper, a 
complete and impartial history of which would certainly throw 
the greatest light upon the history of French politics and litera- 
ture between the years 1825 and 1830. We have already on a 
former occasion alluded to the character of that periodical; but 
we must glance at the record of its formation once more, in 
order to understand fully the position of parties immediately 
after the Revolution of the Three Days.* Founded in 1824, by 
MM. Dubois and Pierre Leroux, the Glode had at first been the 
organ of a moderate opposition ; in politics, the writers, such as 
M. de Rémusat, M. Guizot, and M. de Broglie took the strictly 
parliamentary side ; their philosophical sympathies were for M. 
Cousin’s eclectic theories; whilst in literature, by the medium 
of M. Sainte-Beuve, they maintained the legitimacy of those 
innovations to which M. Victor Hugo had already given so much 
éclat. After the events of July, 1830, the contest which had 
seemed quite finished between the Eclectics and the Senti- 
mentalist philosophers, began again with a vigour and a spirit 
greater than before. The old worn out tenets of the Con- 
dillacian school, as explained by Garat, Volney, Laromiguitre, 
were gone, no doubt; but a new form of Sensationalism had 
risen in its stead. It was a reaction originating with the very 
wants of the age, appealing to its passions, to the increasing 
development of industry and science, and at the same time to 
that vague Deism which had triumphed over the gross materialist 


* Cf. M. Sainte-Beuve’s article on Jouffroy in the Portraits Littéraires. 
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views of the last followers of Diderot. The rabid invectives of 
Naigeon, Sylvain Maréchal, and Lalande, had disappeared ; and 
instead of coarse and emphatic denunciations of God, priestcraft, 
and religion, we saw springing on all sides programmes of new 
creeds, catechisms of regenerated Christianity, in which the 
approaching manifestation of God Himself was clearly predicted 
through the medium of original theories of political economy. 
Belonging for the most part to the Ecole Polytechnique, the 
reformers were chiefly Utilitarians; their social, political, and 
religious utopias were all Sensationalist in their nature; and 
they found a convenient organ of publicity in the Globe, which, 
given up by its former supporters, was handed over to the Saint- 
Simonians by M. Sainte-Beuve, who had become himself a 
follower of that new sect. Ata later period the Socialist scheme 
identified with the names of Saint-Simon and Charles Fourier gave 
rise to a thousand various interpretations, which produced as 
many Churches, if we may so call them; but, at the time 
we are now alluding to, unity still prevailed amongst the chief 
leaders, and the Grand Collége of the association was aiming at 
nothing short of the complete renovation of society by the 
instrumentality of perfected industry. 

In a profession of faith bearing date May, 1831, we find the 
following statements, which will serve to show what were the 
views of the Saint-Simonians, and what their means of action : 
‘France is the centre of an immense movement. The French 
Revolution has practically begun the radical destruction of the 
Catholic and feudal system known by the name of ancien régime ; 
but that radical destruction of the ancien régime is far from being 
accomplished ; the Constituent Assembly, the Convention, the 
Empire, the Restoration, the events of 1830, are the various 
phases of a progress which is in course of preparation, and is not 
yet come to maturity......This progress will be the establishment 
of a new order of things, which will have for its aim to secure for 
all men, without exception, happiness on this earth. Now, 


. happiness for man consists in his finding in the society to which 


he belongs the means of developing and perfecting his faculties. 
Then, and not till then, can he be said to enjoy liberty.’ 

These two introductory clauses are enough to show that the 
aim of the Saint-Simonian adepts was purely and simply the old 
materialist story, merely furbished up for the occasion, and clothed 
in a form which alone could render it palatable to the men of the 
nineteenth century. The Saint-Simonians had to address 
metaphysicians; therefore they too adopted a metaphysical 
jargon, and talked of the progress of humanity: they had 
to place themselves in communication with those humbler 
minds who, incapable of grasping the subtle distinctions of 
philosophy, looked out merely for religion; to these they 
asserted that the exclusive means of propagation they intended 
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using were religious conversion. ‘We convert,’ they said, ‘ by 
’ the word, by the press, by the example which we give to society. 
owned Every society supposes a religion. Our religion is that of 
progress ; it teaches that God has submitted all created beings 
to the same law of perfectibility. All created beings are 
harmonically united to God, who is universal life. Religion, 
therefore, expresses the sum of the relations which connect man 
with his fellow-men and with external nature.’ 

After reading such an open, clear, and explicit profession of 
Pantheism, we are not much astonished at finding the following ~ 
declaration stated as one of the chief articles in the creed of the 
Saint-Simonians: ‘Christianity, under all its forms, that is to 
say, the religious system which separates the temporal from the 
spiritual,—teaching that the earth is a vale of misery,—that the 
kingdom of God is not of this world,—that we should sacrifice 
the interests of the present to those of the life that is to come,— 
in short, Christianity, under all its forms, is inadequate to meet 
the wants of mankind; because, under its Catholic aspect, it 
sanctions the despotism of the mind, whilst through the medium 
of Protestantism it perpetuates the division of the Church and 
its inferior position in a temporal sense; because Christianity 
does not directly undertake to improve the material condition of 
men upon earth; because Christianity acts upon texts which 
cannot be modified ; because all the great social revolutions are 
accomplished now in spite of Catholicism, which has become the 
ally of Cesar; and without the help of Protestantism, which has 
dwindled into a strict system of metaphysics, and which is 
exhausting its strength im explaining traditions without taking 
any notice of social progress.’* 

According to the Socialists, Christianity is a form of religion 
which has lived its day and done its work; it must now be re- 
moved, and make room for a new creed destined to work wonders, 
and to inaugurate the only true millennium. 

It would be almost useless to point out one by one the absur- 
dities so apparent in the religious profession of faith of the 
Saint-Simonians. Here, as elsewhere, the fundamental error 
lies in an utter misconception of the great truths of religion: 
Discontented people judge of Christianity by the corrupted form 
which our passions and our prejudices have allowed it to assume 
around us. They see a sensual form of worship attracting the 
multitude in Roman Catholic churches, as if to a scenic perform- 
ance or to an operatic tableau, and they call that ‘religion.’ Or 
else they identify Protestantism with a few men who confine 
themselves to the repetition of a lifeless and empty disquisition 
on common-place points of ethics. If the body politic is every 


* Mission Saint-Simonienne. Profession de Foi des Saint-Simoniens adressée aux 
Habitants de Rowen. Mai, 1831. 
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now and then agitated by the throes of revolutions, if barricades 
are erected, and if the great principles of safety and of happiness 
are continually endangered by the selfish ambition of the few and 
the jealousy of the rest, it may be owing to those imperfect views 
of the relation in which we stand towards God and towards 
eternity ; but with such errors Christianity has nothing what- 
ever to do. 

For the first few months after the Revolution of 1830, although 
all the efforts of the new opposition to the Government had more 
for their aim a social than a political reform, the terrible word 
Socialism was not yet pronounced; and the novators, above all, 
were particularly anxious to induce the belief that they did not 
seek the realization of their views by violent means, by appeals 
to physical force and to the passions of the multitude. ‘ Saint- 
Simon,’ said they, ‘ has transformed and converted us; he has 
won us over from atheism to religion, from revolt to grace and 
active obedience ; he has sent us to convert our fellow-men, and 
to give them the happiness for which we are indebted to him...... 
It is indispensable that all political parties, whatever they may 
be, should cling to the still remaining wrecks of the ancien 
régime ; for in the general turmoil these present the only prop 
upon which society can support itself. In the present day these 
wrecks cannot be violently attacked without a social subversion 
which would bury under a heap of ruins the conquerors them- 
selves.’* 

These pacific proclamations, undoubtedly sincere in the minds 
of the leaders of the party, were intended to allay the fear which 
the idea of a contemplated social reform might give to a Govern- 
ment which had only lived a few months. They were also 
thrown out as a kind of feeler, in the hope that some of the in- 
fluential men whom the Revolution had brought into conspicuous 
positions might sanction the movement, and impart to it an 
official character, by identifying it with the new order of things ; 
but, in spite of these precautions, the true aim of Socialism was 
quickly understood, and the police of Louis Philippe took active 
steps to prevent the growth of a system which contained after 
all the seeds of a revolution far more terrible than the one which 
had swept away, towards the close of the last century, the throne 
of Louis XVI. and the remains of feudal society. 

As a theory of political economy, Socialism is one which can 
be discussed and entertained quite as plausibly as either Free 
Trade or Protection: we go even farther than this; we are ready 
to admit that some of the principles inculeated by the Socialist 
economists are extremely sound, and much more Christian and 
generous in their character than the immoral practice, which 


* Of. also, Principes dune Alliance politique ayant pour But de mettre fin a la 
Lutte du Gouvernement contre les Partis, §c. . 
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competition has introduced, of reducing the price of labour in 
order to produce a cheap article and to ruin the conscientious 
manufacturer. But to consider Socialism as the great remedy 
for all the diseases, both moral and physical, of mankind ; to make 
a religion of it, and to substitute for the Bible a ledger or a 
cheque-book, is nothing else but preaching Materialism, and 
maintaining that our happiness consists in the mere satisfaction 
of our natural instincts. In a society like England, where the 
absurd and unnatural law of equality does not exist, Socialism 
is attended with comparatively little danger, because the institu- 
tions of the country, the good sense of the people, and the 
general respect for law and religion are there to check any move- 
ment in a wrong direction; but where, as is the case in France, 
all classes of the community have been brought on the same 
level; and equality has become the universal law, the only in- 
equality which can never be removed, viz., that of those who 
possess as compared with those who have nothing, must strike as 
peculiarly galling, and the great problem to solve will be that of 
impoverishing the former for the benefit of the latter. Such 
was the interpretation put upon Socialism by the French, and 
an interpretation like that is generally conducted vi e¢ armis. 

The anxiety of the Government was the first obstacle to the 
progress of Saint-Simonian doctrines: the ambition of the 
leaders hastened their ruin ; and at last, the flame of controversy 
having been kindled within the very precincts of the Grand 
Collége, a speedy dissolution of the whole society followed. 
Some of the principal Saint-Simonians still attached to the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, thought they could 
best insure the triumph of their opinions by identifymg the 
cause of democracy with the prestige of the most thorough-going 
Ultramontanist theories. M. Buchez may be considered as the 
chief representative of that party. It was rather ingenious in 
that gentleman to give to the decrees of the National Convention 
the sanction of infallibility, and to make Saint Paul responsible 
for the crimes of Robespierre ; but such an attempt was not long 
lived, and although the Parliamentary History of the French Re- 
volution is still considered as a valuable work, its merit is by no 
means owing to the utopias which the author holds forth on 
the destinies of society. 

Whilst through the medium of two periodicals published suc- 
cessively, and of a host of brochures, pamphlets, and treatises of 
every description, the Catholico-democratic school was endea- 
vouring to give a new impulse to Saint-Simonian doctrines, 
another coterie had sprung from the main trunk in quite a dif- 
ferent direction, and was taking for its starting-point an idea 
which gave them at once a position beyond the boundaries of 
orthodoxy. The Encyclopédie Moderne, a production containing 
several first-rate articles, and bearing evidence of unquestionable 
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talent, was issued by three writers, MM. Pierre Leroux, Jean 
Reynaud, and Carnot: the programme of these gentlemen was 
the continuous and indefinite progress of humanity. This idea 
has been so popular, and it is now still so energetically main- 
tained by a few distinguished men, that it is well worth a 
few moments’ consideration. The first fault which we find with 
it is its fatalist character. The continued and indefinite progress 
which is the law of our nature, is in fact the denial of our posi- 
tion as responsible beings. We are told, indeed, that in our 
relation to one another as individuals, we still enjoy our freedom, 
and that we can act as we think proper. But then, if we con- 
sider men in the aggregate, as forming political societies, nations, 
kingdoms, empires, the law of liberty ceases, and we sink into 
the condition, of mere tools, accomplishing mechanically and un- 
intentionally our part in the development of the destinies of the 
human race. Experience protests against such a doctrine as 
this ; history itself tells us that a thousand causes every now and 
then stop the boasted progress, and in the course fe month 
will make a nation lose the dearly bought fruits of the experience 
of ages. If all the people who are oppressed are now receiving 
the just retribution of their sins, if all the tyrants who spread 
desolation around them are the mere instruments of a blind 
fatum, then the whole of our notions of right and wrong are 
completely subverted, and the impression which we feel, instead 
of being one of comfort and of happiness, is calculated to produce 
nothing but despair. The theory of indefinite and continued 
progress is fatalist in its essence; it is also pantheistic; for its 
conclusion is the absorption of man in God, the identification of 
God with humanity. 

The Fourierist school, actively represented by M. Victor Con- 
sidérant, was another fraction of the great Socialist movement ;* 
nor must we forgot M. Cabet, with his El Dorado;+ M. Louis 
Blanc, propagating his ideas on the organization of work with all 
the zeal of a bond fide missionary ;{ and M. Proudhon, whose 
remarkable talent as a political economist was wasted in construct- 
ing castles in the air, and perverted in an endeavour to prove that 
all proprietors are thieves. An accurate and complete account 
of all these systems would occupy a volume; we must, therefore, 
be satisfied with a mere enumeration, and turn at once to the 
most illustrious representative of modern French Materialism, 
M. Auguste Comte. But let us just remark that in the absur- 
dities, the eccentricities, the follies of the Socialists, the well- 
known turn of our neighbours for satire and for humourous 
caricature found plenty of scope: humanity, humanitarism, 


* M. Considérant edited successively three Fourierist newspapers: Le Phalanstére, 
La Phalange, La Démoeratie Pacifique. 

+ his Icarie. . De Organisation au Travail. 
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humanitairerie, and all the other components of the Socialist 
vocabulary, went the round of the minor Paris theatres; and in 
his Jéréme Paturot & la Recherche de la meilleure des Républiques, 
M. Louis Reybaud gave the immortality of ridicule to the cele- 
brated Commission du Luxembourg.* 

The real philosophy of Socialism is to be found i the posi- 
tivist system of M. Auguste Comte. All the theories, all the 
doctrines we have just now described or alluded to, are either 
gone, or well-nigh forgotten. M. Comte alone has kept his 
ground, preserved his influence ; and this is owing to the clear- 
ness, the frankness, with which he states his views. 

The motto which M. Comte has prefixed to one of his publi- 
cations gives a clue not only to his own theory, but to the whole 
system of French Socialism: ‘ Réorganiser, sans Dieu ni Roi, 
par le culte systématique de Vhumanité” Nothing can be clearer, 
more explicit ; and the founder of Positivism has developed this 
pregnant text with all the lucidity, the simplicity, of a writer 
who has long been accustomed to the precision of mathematical 
science. 

M. Comte begins by a bold stroke. He finds amongst us the 
idea of God firmly implanted. We all have faith in the absolute, 
the ideal, in some thing or some person superior to the transient 
phenomena which strike our senses. For the sake of simplicity 
! this must be suppressed. We have had enough of absolute ideas ; 
let us discard them. No more metaphysics, no more ontology ; 
the only real science is that of nature. But nature includes 
two great divisions; one of them is quite enough. By denying 
mind altogether we dispense with the study of the facts relating 
to conscience ; our time is sufficiently taken up with mathe- 
matical and physical research to leave us no leisure for attention 
to the dreams of psychology. Thus the world is now reduced 
to matter; by a third simplification we eliminate finally matter 
itself, its essence, the causes of the phenomena which we take 
cognizance of. Then, as a conclusion, we find nothing left but 
| these phenomena and their laws; so that by discarding God, the 
, mind, and liberty, we obtain a science which is the ne plus ultra 
) of simplicity, and the creed of regenerate mankind. 
1 M. Comte’s religious idea is the worship of man. As expe- 
rience is for him the great principle of knowledge, and as 
the absolute, the ideal, is not perceptible through our senses, 
all religion, both natural and revealed, is false. We must 
worship, because man is a religious animal; but we can worship 
nothing but ourselves, because we know nothing but ourselves. 
Feuerbach said, ‘The religion of the future will be non- 
religion.’ M. Comte exclaims, ‘ Let each man be for himself 
his own God.’ Hence that curious positivist calendar, in-. 
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cluding in a kind of heterogenous Pantheon the most extraordi- 
nary association of names; a calendar which recommends to our 
worship Mozart, Rossini, Madame de Motteville, Manco-Capac, 
and Spurzheim! It would not be difficult to prove that the 
political system contemplated by Socialism is a return to the most 
despotic ideas of the reign of terror. For, in the first place, a 
theory which eliminates the soul and absorbs psychology in 
phrenology must necessarily be destructive of all liberty. Now, 
if man, as an individual, is not free, how can an association of 
irresponsible beings be called to the enjoyment of liberty? 
Therefore, when the era of Positivism dawns for France, we shall 
see Paris governing the nation, and governed in its turn by three 
prolétaires éminents. 1s there to be no balance, no control to 
prevent the prolétaires éminents from overstepping the limits of 
the authority intrusted to them? Yes, we shall have the clubs 
back again, the clubs brought to perfection and strengthened by 
all the resources which long experience has given to the country. 
And the press? Pooh! it is too abstracted! And universal 
suffrage? The action of the clubs tells much more effectively. 
Of course so beautiful a system as that cannot be obtained at 
once, it will require on the part of the community a course of 
previous training; and here M. Comte very naturally explains 
the system of education which will most readily prepare a nation 
_ of Positivists. We must begin with mathematics, proceed with 
astronomy, natural philosophy, and chemistry ; the mysteries of 
biology will bring us on one step further; sociology is the grand 
finish ; and, by way of recreation, we may introduce, ad libitum, a 
little Latin, Greek, music, and dancing !* 

It is really sad to think that a mind in many respects so 
accomplished as M. Auguste Comte, should form so base an esti- 
mate of our nature and our destiny, as to propose for our accept- 
ation a theory which degrades to a level with the brutes both him 
who teaches and those who accept it. But still it is far better 
that there should be no mistake possible respecting the nature 
and pretensions of modern Socialism ; and M. Auguste Comte 
has at least the merit of laying them before us in all their 
revolting nakedness. 

Whilst the various shades of Socialism were thus busily 
occupied in giving to Materialism a scientific form, and in try- 
ing to secure its immediate application, another mind, by far 
superior, as a philosopher, to all those whom we have hitherto 
reviewed, had forsaken the Ultramontane standard, and thrown 
into the scales of democracy the weight of his impassioned 
eloquence; we are alluding to M. de Lamennais. We have left 
the author of the Essai sur l’Indifférence the favourite of the 
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Court of Rome, considered as another father of the Church, 
almost a Cardinal, and yet unwittingly teaching scepticism 
under the authority of Vincentius Lirinensis: we shall see him 
now running with frightful speed down the road of democracy, 
throwing off one by one all the articles of the Christian belief, 
and hoisting the red cap of ’93 with the same hand which 
in days of yore denounced ‘the horrors of the infernal 
Revolution.’ . 

M. de Lamennais was too anxious for the cause of truth not 
to watch attentively the course of events which gradually ted to 
the Revolution of 1830. Either in Paris, or in his solitude of 
La Chesnaye, in Britanny, he contemplated with an astonish- 
ment mixed with pain the series of unaccountable blunders 
which hastened the downfall of the Bourbons. Possessing 
almost the powers of divination of a prophet, he exclaimed, 
‘The Ministers of the State seem to have forgotten for the last 
fourteen years that the world now is agitated by an irresistible 
desire for a new order of things. It is impossible to arrest the 
progressive movement of society ; at most could any one attempt 
to direct it. Never did men so ardently sigh for a new order of 
things; every one is calling for a revolution. Yes, this revo- 
lution will come, because the people must be chastised as well 
as instructed; because it is indispensable according to the laws 
of Providence, in order to prepare the way for a true social 
regeneration. France will not be the only theatre; the revo- 
lution must extend itself wherever Liberalism now reigns 
either as a doctrine or a feeling Despotism and anarchy 
will for a long time continue to contend for the supremacy, 
until the different truths upon which the salvation of the world 
depends have instilled themselves into the minds of men, and 
made all things ready for the end which God has in view.’ * 

When we see M. de Lamennais passing over, as he did in 
1830, from absolutism to democracy, we must not accuse him of 
inconsistency. The case was quite the reverse. His great 
metaphysical doctrine was the consensus generalis ; and as he 
saw the democratic principle prevailing finally in the streets of 
Paris, and the tricolor flag waving from the tower of Notre 
Dame, he concluded that this new cataclysm was according to 
the plan of the Almighty. Here again we find the trace of that 
fatalism which tainted more or less all the systems of that 
period, and which was applied to history by MM. Thiers and 
Mignet. 

M. de Lamennais, however, clung to the Papacy as long as he 
could; and he must have formed a most extraordinary con- 
ception of, the Court of Rome, if he ever hoped to make it 
acquiesce in his own idea, that the advent of democracy was the 
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express work of God. In order the better to bring this purpose 
about, he started a journal, with the motto, ‘God and Liberty ;’ 
and summoning around him a phalanx of able contributors, such 
as MM. Lacordaire, Gerbet, Count Montalembert, &c., he issued 
the first number of the Avenir on the 10th of October, 1830. 
The history of this newspaper, and of the discussions which it 
led to, is so well known, that we need not further allude to it. 
In vain the publicists of the Avenir proposed to the Pope to 
make himself the leader of the new political movement, and to 
be the corner-stone of the edifice ; in vain they urged upon him 
the necessity of a change. Gregory XVI. was not disposed to 
play the part of Hildebrand, and he thought that there was still 
vitality enough in the Holy See to resist the attack of the Revo- 
lution. After many inner struggles, M. de Lamennais renounced 
his allegiance to the Roman Catholic creed, and broke the last 
ties which bound him to Rome. Those amongst our readers 
who have followed with any degree of attention what we have 
said of the metaphysical system of M. de Lamennais, will be 
prepared to acknowledge that in this final step, as well as in all 
others, he acted with the most perfect consistency to his princi- 

‘ples. Where is the criterion of certainty to be found? In the 
common consent. ‘ But the chief of the Roman Church sepa- 
rates himself more and more from the voice of the people, from 
the will of the present generation ; he shuts himself up with 
obstinacy in detested and superannuated maxims. What the 
world approves, the Pope condemns ; what the world condemns, 
the Pope approves. How, then, can the Roman Pontiff be 
right in contradicting the general opinion, and attacking the 
universal consent? And if he has not truth on his side, what 
becomes of his authority? And if his authority be lost, how 
can Catholicism subsist, with its dogmas, its ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions, its worship, and its hierarchy? The foundations of the 
tee awe broken, and all is crumbling, all falling into the 
abyss. 

The name of M. de Lamennais, his vigorous talent, and the 
authority which his position gave him, rendered him a valuable 
acquisition for the democratic party. His Paroles d’un Croyant 
and his Livre du Peuple obtained a popularity greater than any 
other work belonging to the same period ; and we may assert that 
the little share he took in the diffusion of Socialist doctrines 
rendered him a much greater favourite with the working classes 
than Louis Blane, Proudhon, or men of the like extreme views. 
The fact is, that the multitude generally cared very little for 
those fine theories which political economists were loudly 
proclaiming ; the organization of labour and the subdivision of 
property did not appeal to their sympathies; but when in 
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beautiful language, and in a plain earnest manner, a gifted 
writer came and spoke to them of God, of charity, and of tole- 
ration, they listened attentively, and drank in eagerly the exhorta- 
tion thus addressed to them. The immense sale of the Paroles 
d’un Croyant is one of the most pleasing features in the history 
of the French Revolution ; and we are glad to think that M. 
Comte’s mathematical expositions have not yet succeeded in 
superseding in the public opinion the ‘generous thoughts 
expressed in M. de Lamennais’ Words of a Believer. We 
must at the same time bear in mind that the belief of the 
ex-Abbé was getting every day fainter and fainter,—we mean his 
belief in the positive doctrines which form the substratum of 
Christianity. He might be a believer, but only in those vague 
notions which so often pass for virtues, but so seldom stand the 
test of misfortune or of temptation. As such, his hopes were 
doomed to be speedily blighted: like Arago, like M. de Lamar- 
tine, like many other leaders of the Republican party, he soon 
found out that the Catos, the Cincinnati of modern France, lost 
much of their purity and integrity when the tide of events 
brought them into power, and a very short experience of men 
and things made him modify strongly the opinions he had enter- 
tained of ‘le grand peuple, les citoyens incorruptibles”’ He 
returned to his books, to his solitary studies. Like M. Miche- 
let,—another Republican,—he would fain have forgotten the 
humiliations, the eorruption, the baseness of the present in 
the contemplation of the past. 

Next to the Essai sur l’Indifférence, the great metaphysical 
monument of M. de Lamennais is the Esguisse d’une Philo- 
sophie. The beauty of the style alone would suffice to make it a 
remarkable work ; but it deserves attention likewise, as contain- 
ing the latest views of the author respecting the important ques- 
tions connected with the moral and spiritual nature of man. In 
the Esquisse M. de Lamennais still adhered to his theory of the 
general opinion, or common consent ; but more than once he can 
be convicted of infidelity to that theory, and we find him sub- 
stituting for it gratuitous assertions couched in a positive, dog- 
matic, trenchant tone. We need scarcely say, that M. de 
Lamennais accounts for the different problems of theodicy and 
ontology in a manner which we believe to be radically wrong. 
In his eyes, for instance, evil is simply the effect of the limit 
put upon finite things, a necessary imperfection, an inevitable 
condition of created beings ; consequently there is no evil for 
him in the ordinary sense of the word, no original sin; the fall of 
Adam appears to him to be a myth, designed to show how man has 
acquired the consciousness of his own personality. In short, in 
the theory of M. de Lamennais, good and evil are no longer 
radically distinct, they are only two different degrees of the 
same thing: evil is good limited ; and good, in its turn, as far 
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as it can be accomplished by the creature, is always evil, in this 
sense, that it is not absolute good. 

- M. de Lamennais applies in matters of religion, both to 
natural and to supernatural questions, the same process of 
assimilation between ideas which mankind has always separated. 
He does not admit the intervention of the supernatural element 
in creation; he declares it impossible, contradictory; and here 
his opinion approaches that of the philosopher Hume. No 
miracles, no prophecies, no action beyond the general and con- 
stant laws of nature ; no appearance of a Being who belongs not 
entirely to humanity :—Jesus Christ was a simple man, endowed 
with superior spirit. M. de Lamennais thought that Christianity, 
by freeing itself from all that is supernatural and miraculous, 
would revive full of youth and vigour. 

We have spoken of the generous thoughts which are to be 
found in the Paroles d’un Croyant ; at the same time it is much 
to be regretted that M. de Lamennais should have even there 
indnlged in those dangerous exaggerations which, although so 
ridiculously gross, are for that very reason more likely to be 
admitted at once by those who cannot think for themselves. If 
we could believe M. de Lamennais, all the good qualities of our 
nature belong to the poor and lowly, all the worst to the rich 
and powerful. The pro/étaires are represented as innocent victims, 
martyrs, confessors of the truth; whilst the members of the 
higher classes are oppressors, executioners, covetous and mer- 
ciless beings. Assertions such as these may be discovered lurking 
in the pages of the Words of a Believer ; they are openly main- 
tained in the columns of the Peuple Constituant, a journal which 
M. de Lamennais conducted for a short time after the Revo- 
lution of 1848, and they form (risum teneatis ?) the leading idea of 
a commentary which he wrote on the four Gospels. In the re- 
flections which he added to the sacred text, the author considered 
all the teachings and facts of the word ‘of God in a political 
point of view. The resurrection of Jesus, for example, he explains 
as the resurrection of the people ; salvation is the development 
of truth and love in the world ; the Communion is the symbolical 
union of all classes of earthly society, and so on. With such a 
treatment Christianity becomes the code of democracy, and the 
great image of eternity vanishes before the ephemeral concerns 
of this every-day life. 

M. de Lamennais, in conclusion, was more of a metaphysician 
than any other writer belonging to the Republican party. Theory, 
speculation was the sphere in which he loved to dwell; and we 
must render him the justice to say, that in the most critical 
moments he opposed the aberrations of the vulgar Socialists. 
He never had the slightest sympathy with that creed which 
threatened to dissolve family ties, to abolish property, to oppress 
the human conscience, and to submerge individuality into the 
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chaos of the pretended popular will. He vigorously defended 
the sacredness of marriage, the rights of the lawful proprietors 
of land and of capital, the inviolability of thought, the indivi- 
duality of man. Nay, so well, so energetically, did he uphold the 
great axioms of civilized society, that the Conservatives more 
than once invoked his opinions to refute the declamations of 
their adversaries. 

We have now sketched, as well as we could, the progress of 
the Materialist school of philosophy between 1830 and 1848. 
We are chiefly struck by its practical character, and to that 
character it owed its popularity. In a time when the great 
land-marks of society are pulled down, and when the very con- 
ditions of physical existence are threatened, it is no use stopping 
to speculate and to construct nicely balanced theories about the 
contingent and the absolute; we must grapple with the contin- 
gencies themselves, and leave the absolute for the happier times 
when we shall see the barricades cleared away and the clubs dis- 
solved for ever. Now it is quite certain that Socialism is the 
shortest way of settling the political question, and of removing 
the difficulties which stand in the way of government. And by 
Socialism we do not mean here a certain specific theory on com- 
merce and on the relations between masters and workmen, such 
as the doctrine of M. Louis Blanc or that of M. Proudhon. 
What we mean by Socialism is that view which destroys the in- 
dividuality of men, and which gives over to the State the rights 
and the privileges belonging to every one of us as responsible 
beings accountable before our Maker. If the State undertakes to 
rule for us, to think for us, to make us rich and merry, to give us 
panem et circenses, what more can we want? What condition 
can be preferable, especially for a society which a series of revo- 
lutions has thrown into a state of prostration, which has lost all 
faith, which is anxious only for the enjoyments of the present 
life? But this is the very thing that we object to. Those 
philosophers who, like Jean Jacques Rousseau, wanted to take 
man back to a state of nature, were undoubtedly wrong; those 
who would sacrifice him to absorb him into that ideal body, the 
State, are quite as far from the truth. Now, such is the pro- 
fessed aim of the Socialists. Their great mistake is that they 
consider civil society, not, as it really is, one of the means of 
accomplishing the task for which God has placed each man in 
this world, but as the very purpose, the very object, of his exist- 
ence. If society is the depositary of the truth, well and good ; 
but who would be bold enough to assert it, except MM. Feuer- 
bach, Louis Blanc, and Proudhon? We must bear in mind, at 
the same time, that Socialism and Red-Republicanism are not 
synonymous expressions. The rule of a despot may be according 
to the purest Socialist principle quite as much as that of a club 
or of a gouvernement provisoire. 
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Since Napoleon III. has relieved the democratic party in 
France from the care and responsibility of power, the strongly 
defined materialist tendencies of the day have been confined to 
the reviving of the.old doctrines professed by M. Laromiguiére, 
and to expansions of the theories introduced in Germany by the 
disciples of Hegel. With the former of these movements is iden- 
tified the name of M. Taine, whom we have already alluded to in 
another number of this journal: the second is represented chiefly 
by M. Renan, who is one of the most justly celebrated oriental 
scholars of the present day, although, as a divine, we do not 
think that he is entitled to much respect. 

M. Taine has endeavoured, in his work on philosophy, to 
discuss metaphysics with the same levity as M. Jules Janin writes 
a feuilleton. That is certainly a new manner of considering 
science; whether it is a proper one may safely be questioned. 
You laugh at M. Royer-Collard purchasing his metaphysics at a- 
book-stall; you find fault with M. Maine de Biran’s trans- 
cendentalism ; you blame M. Jouffroy’s argument for the immor- 
tality of the soul? Very well; but let us see what you have to 
propose iustead. M. Taine makes a great deal of noise about 
his metaphysical discoveries, and indulges in a lusty flourish of 
trumpets, in anticipation of the approaching reform of philoso- 
phical science. After such a preamble we were bound to expect 
something better than a mere réchauffé of Condillac, rendered 
somewhat more piquant by the addition of a few words from the 
Hegelian vocabulary. Like M. Auguste Comte, like M. Louis 
Blanc, like all the Materialists, M. Taine eliminates liberty and 
the idea of substance from the moral world; he sees everywhere 
only fatalism and phenomena; he preaches fatalism in history in 
the following characteristic phrase :—‘ Les forces qui gouvernent 
VYhomme sont semblables 4 celles qui gouvernent la nature ; les 
nécessités qui réglent les états successifs de sa pensée sont égales 
& celles qui réglent les états successifs de la température ; la 
critique imite la physique, et n’a d’autre objet que de les définir 
et de les mesurer.’? He renounces the idea of substance when 
he asserts that there exists nothing but groups, combinations 
of facts, facts generalized. 

Condillac was to a certain extent an original thinker. M. Taine 
does not even possess that merit, and, in addition, he writes with 
a conceit, an affectation of humour, which are quite out of place 
in discussions on metaphysics. 

M. Renan, as a /ittérateur, is far superior to M. Taine; he has 
a deep conviction of religious truth, and he acknowledges him- 
self that the sole object of his endeavours is to purify religion, 
and to restore to it all its beauty. But what is religion according 
to M. Renan? Alas! what it is for all those who reject Chris- 
tianity,—the worship of mankind, or rather the worship of man. 
Each individual falls before the idol which his own hands have 
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raised, and that idol is himself. Man, after all, makes God ; for 
he gives the name of God to the subjective principle of all his 
high aspirations. For him God is the highest type of thought, 
of life, of science, of art. God is the truth which man conceives, 
the beautiful which he imagines. God is all that, and yet He is 
not a distinct being; He is not separate from the reality which 
thinks. God is the mind of man reflected in everything that is 
great; it is the soul of man reflected in everything that is most 
pure and most generous; in short, God and man are identical ; 
the one becomes absorbed in the other. The following quotations 
will show sufficiently that in ascribing to M. Renan a rank 
amidst pantheists we are not mistaken. We give these quota- 
tions in the original, in order that there may be no misinterpre- 
tation possible :— 


‘ L’humanité n'est point composée de savants et de philosophes. 
‘Elle se trompe fréquemment, ou, pour mieux dire, elle se trompe 

nécessairement sur les questions de faits et de personnes 
ne se trompe pas sur V'objet méme de son culte: ce qu'elle adore est 
réellement adorable; car ce qu'elle adore dans les caractéres qu'elle 
a idéalisés, c'est la bonté et la beauté qu'elle y a mises.’ 

‘ Le mot Dieu étant en possession des respects de l’humanité, ce mot 
ayant pour lui une longue prescription, et ayant été employé dans les 
belles poésies, ce serait renverser toutes les habitudes du langage que 
de labandonner. Dites aux simples de vivre d’aspirations la vérité, 
ala beauté, A la bonté morale, ces mots n’auraient pour eux aucun 
sens. Dites leur d’aimer Dieu, de ne pas offenser Dieu, ils vous com- 
prendront 4 merveille. Dieu, Providence, immortalité, autant de bons 
vieux mots, un peu lourds peut-étre, que la philosophie interprétera 
dans des sens de plus en plus raffinés, mais qu’elle ne remplacera jamais 
avee avantage. Dieu sera toujours le résumé de nos besoins supra- 
sensibles, la catégorie de l’idéal.’ * 

Such is M. Renan’s view of God. Notwithstanding the 
grande supercilium with which the learned gentleman speaks of 
the simple, that is to say, of those persons who are in the dark 
respecting the objective and the subjective, the causa formalis 
and the causa efficiens, we confess that we should think ourselves 
very badly off indeed, if owr God were only, as M. Renan asserts, 
‘the sum of our supra-sensible wants, the category of the ideal.’ 

Our readers will now see that whether we consider the poli- 
tical economy of the Socialists, or the mathematical speculations 
of M. Auguste Comte, or the Condillacism of M. Taine, or the 
modified Hegelianism of M. Renan, we find everywhere the same 
result. Man is still the self-enthroned deity, and this world the 
only sphere of his existence. 

Under the influence of such a system of philosophy, it is not 
much to be wondered at if popular literature has sunk to so low 
an ebb that even the novels of Crébillon fils and Laclos are 


* Cf. Renan, Etudes d’ Histoire Religieuse, passim. 
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almost patterns of decency in comparison with the productions 
of M. de Balzac or M. Eugéne Sue; but this is not the place to 
examine the history of fictitious literature,* and we must devote 
the remainder of the space allotted to us to a review of the 
Spiritualist reaction which has lately been attempted in various 
quarters, for the purpose of stemming, if possible, the tide of 
licentiousness, scepticism, and dissolution. 

Although the Ultramontane section of the French Church is 
still wasting its efforts in a vain endeavour to destroy the very 
spirit of liberty, and to enforce a form of religion degraded by 
the grossest materialism, but in accordance with the prevailing 
taste of the day, we are happy to say that several of the most 
distinguished members of the Gallican clergy have risen to a 
higher sense of their duty, and they understand that if modern 
society is to be led back into a healthy direction, the work of 
reform must begin with the very rudiments of religious and 
metaphysical knowledge. Let men be taught first to believe in 
God; it will be time enough then to think of liturgical cor- 
rection, and to discuss the necessity of remodelling the 
breviary. Amongst the ecclesiastics who, we believe, have 
understood that essential point, and are striving to do their duty 
as the teachers of their generation, we would give the first place 
to the Abbé Gratry, whose works on the Knowledge of God and 
on Logic deserve a much more lengthened notice than we are 
able to bestow in this résumé.t+ 

The great, the unfortunate characteristic of France at the 
present time is a scepticism which is quite as much to be de- 
plored as those loose views of morality which are only the con- 
sequence of it. ‘ What is truth? Can truth be known? Is 
science possible? Does an argument prove anything, and is 
there any meaning in the words which we utter? Do the words 
correspond to the objects which they designate, or are they 
merely signs without any signification? We know of no answer 
to these queries, and we do not seem to care whether there is 
any.’ Such is M. Gratry’s assertion; he has perceived the 
disease at once, and he immediately sets to work to remove it. 
We say, that the great danger for society lies in that voluntary 
act by which reason abdicates and gives up her claims to autho- 
rity. It is a danger for religion quite as much as for philosophy, 
because, if we believe that our reason can affirm the infinite and 
perceive the distinction between good and evil, it is impossible 
that we should stop there; we are infallibly led to acknow- 
ledge the necessity of Christianity, and, consequently, of 
accepting it. 

There is nothing very novel either in M. Gratry’s statement 


* Of. the Number of the London Quarterly Review for January, 1855. 
+ Logique. Par A. Gratry, Prétre de l’ Oratoire de ? Immaculée Conception.—De la 
Connaissance de Dieu. Par A. Gratry, &c. 
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of the great truths respecting the existence and the attributes of 
God, or in his system of logic; his merit lies in the earnestness 
with which he appeals to the heart, and endeavours to awaken in 
us some interest for questions bearing upon eternity. He wishes 
to convince us that our reason is not a useless power, and that it 
should not be sacrificed to our interests and our senses. The 
progress of reason, its development, its healthy state, is closely 
connected with the well-being of our moral nature, and the one 
cannot be found independently of the other. As M. Gratry 
says, ‘There is no progress of our reason without a corre- 
sponding progress in our moral strength, in our liberty. The 
intellect and the will are the two wings which bear the soul aloft 
in its flight towards the object of its desire; that is to say, what 
is good, and what is true. A pure desire is the first rule of all 
method. The heart suggests the inspiration ; the reason imme- 
diately steps forward, and gives expression to that inspiration.’ 

But intention alone is not sufficient ; reason is a power which 
seeks its principle and its end. Now the principle and at the 
same time the end of reason is God, who confounds our reason 
and subdues it. Faith is the highest expression of reason. 
Human science is complete when it understands the causes of its 
own weakness: our glory lies in our submission; and that sub- 
mission, far from being the destruction of our reason, is its 
crowning perfection. The human mind, enlightened by faith, 
which is a gift, draws from the Divine element with which it 
comes into contact, the new and superior strength which it needs 
to fulfil its own task, and to understand its own resource. 

The above few remarks will explain sufficiently the idea which 
suggested to M. Abbé Gratry his two excellent works. The 
position occupied by the learned Abbé is indeed weakened by 
the fact, that after all he aims at enlisting our sympathies on 
behalf of a form of religion which we, Protestants, do not 
acknowledge as genuine Christianity, and which, @ fortiori, unbe- 
lievers will never subscribe to: but, on the other hand, the reli- 
gion which he defends is a positive one; its corner-stone is the 
personality of God, and the reconciliation of God with fallen man 
through the intercession of the Saviour Jesus Christ; and here 
he has a decided advantage over those well-meaning but ill-— 
appointed philosophers who would reconstruct society on the 
tottering foundation of a vague Deism. 

Of these philosophers M. Jules Simon may be considered as 
the most distinguished representative, and the three volumes — 
which he has published are certainly works of no usual merit ; ° 
but endeavouring to forget entirely for the time present the 
author’s qualities, and considering the question in the abstract, 
we must have no hesitation in declaring that natural religion is 
not what the world wants to save it from destruction. For a 
Christian the foundation of a true system of ethics is to be found 
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in the great idea of forgiveness. Indeed, if there is an essential re- 
lation between God and man, if man has been created after God’s 
own image, we cannot seek the moral law anywhere but in God 
Himeelf. If the moral law is not the law of perfection, it is 
nothing, and we cannot admit a perfection which is not derived 
from God, the only type of what is absolutely perfect. But, on 
the other hand, what connexion can there exist between man 
and the Supreme Being, the God of the deists? Free and 
powerful, but indifferent to all that is going on below, their God 
is a Deity which to us is altogether inaccessible. He only speaks 
through the voice of nature and the imperfect utterings of our 
frail reason. We feel that we are sinful, and consequently that 
we need the constant help of God, and yet we do not know how 
to approach Him. When man is thus distressed and perplexed, 
let only the idea of forgiveness be admitted, and see how all the 
difficulties vanish at once! The holy God, although so often 
offended, loves us still; He raises us up, forgives us, and mani- 
fests Himself to us. Man’s duty must then be to love as freely, 
as disinterestedly, as he has been loved himself. Charity becomes 
the great law, and the Christian finds his code of ethics fastened 
to the cross of a dying Saviour. Certainly nothing can be more 
sublime than that ideal, and it is needless to prove that we should 
always aim as high as possible. The notion of forgiveness, the 
Christian notion of forgiveness, is, we repeat, the only safe 
foundation-stone of morality, because those who act in accord- 
ance with its dictates are something higher than mere men of 
principle; they are saints, and, if needs be, martyrs; but they 
find in the duties of every-day life full scope for the exercise of 
the virtues which the epithets ‘saint’ and ‘martyr’ imply. 
After having reviewed the principal systems of philosophy 
which have obtained in France since 1789, we come to the con- 
clusion that the disputes between system and system have not 
produced any new results. We commenced our sketch with the 
Materialism of Condillac and his disciples, imperfectly refuted 
by the Deism of Jean Jacques Rousseau; we now finish it with 
the Materialism of the Socialists, which M. Jules Simon vainly 
hopes to oppose by a theory borrowed from the Vicaire Savoyard. 
In the face of such a contest we have ventured to express our 
opinion that a return to the good old-fashioned precepts of Gospel 
Christianity is the only safe course to adopt; and if Deism, 
Materialism, and Idealism have been fruitlessly tried over and 
over again, why should not Christianity be allowed to adduce its 
claims likewise. In one aspect the Gospel especially commends 
itself to the restless philosophers of France. Unlike their 
systems, it appears to bring the deepest satisfaction to those 
who study and embrace it; it stimulates the highest faculties of 
the soul without leading to weariness or disappointment in the 
end. Tow would Plato have rejoiced in a religion so Divine ! 
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Art. IV.—Catalogue of the Art Treasures of the United King- 
dom, collected at Manchester in 1857. 


Tue great Manchester Exhibition of the present year may be 
regarded as, in no slight or insignificant degree, typical of the 
peculiar and most outstanding characteristic of modern art, and 
of the modern life which underlies it. The modern artist, 
whether he paints or writes, finds it impossible to contemplate 
any object as it is in itself, and without comparison with other 
things. We cannot have one thing without the multitude of 
things which have grown to be associated with it; we cannot 
dip the brysh into one colour alone, but must blend and inter- 
fuse our hues; we cannot have a melody without a harmony 
also bursting from it. It is this inevitable peculiarity which 
distinguishes modern art from what has been termed the 
severe, the serene, the statuesque simplicity of ancient art. 
The ancients were the discoverers, we are the combiners. 
Grecian art gave majestic forms of men and heroes, without 
more than the most merely conventional rendering of one or 
two of the more common natural objects,—the unvarying 
acanthus on her capitals, the childish curve which stands for 
the waves of the sea on her friezes. Homer gives forth 
with the grandest dramatic power the looks and actions and 
voices of the warriors assembled on the plains of Troy; but 
his back-grounds are cast in one unvarying type. His sea is 
ever the many-voiced, the wind-dark ; his earth is the fruit- 
bearing or the monster-teeming. He bent all the might of his 
wondering gaze upon the tents at Troy, seeing other things but 
in that dimmer manner in which the eye takes in the surround- 
ings of the object it is fixed upon. Similarly in the dawn of 
European art, we have figures—for example, those of Giotto— 
of unequalled dramatic truth and meaning, enclosed in back- 
grounds of gold-plate, and accompanied with trees of one uni- 
form and most conventional, though very beautiful, pattern. 
There is no attempt to render even the simplest shadows, and 
draperies are painted in self-colours. It is only at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century that Masaccio observes and begins to. 
render shadow in its masses and gradations ; thus paving the 
way for the unequalled excellence of the execution of the great 
. masters of the Italian school. 

; Hence it will be seen that modern art is in its true nature 
essentially eclectic. We cannot escape from this. The differ- 
ence between modern art and ancient art is not one of degree, 
but one of kind. All attempts to re-produce the noble simplicity 
of bygone ages can only result in a disagreeable imperfection. 
It is our destiny to be eclectic ; one thing calls up another to 
our minds ; we know so many things, that we cannot but group 
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and arrange them together. We must therefore accept this 
destiny, and mark to what strangely wonderful results it will 
lead ; something hitherto unachieved, and even unthought of, 
seems to await the world through the perfecting of art. Let it 
be our part to widen our receptive faculties as the scope before 
us is widened; and to be eclectic, since we must be so, in a 
generous and catholic spirit. He is the greatest poet amongst 
us who most truly represents our many-coloured, many- 
= life. He is the greatest painter who paints every 
thing. 

The Manchester Exhibition enables us to trace with com- 
parative facility the history of painting from its dawn in the 
twelfth century to the present day. We shall see how the 
originating dramatic power, which was careless of everything 
except the strong rendering of human dignity and emotion of 
feature, became gradually combined with finished execution of 
detail; how in some few master-hands the two have wrought 
harmoniously together; how sometimes the latter has over- 
powered the former, and the attention to comparatively trivial 
details caused neglect of the general effect. The history of the 
successive severances and joinings of these two great elements 
is the history of painting. 

But, before entering upon our examination, it will be well to 
say a few words upon the general effect, contents, and arrange- 
ment of this great Exhibition. 

The building consists of a grand central nave and transepts : 
parallel with the nave and on each side of it run two large 
galleries, which contain the mass of the pictures ; and parallel 
with the transepts, throughout the length of them, on the side 
opposite the nave, runs another gallery, devoted to water-colour 
drawings. This gallery is divided into three chambers, the 
largest of which contains the productions of living artists ; the 
other two contain the works of deceased masters, one of them 
being about half filled with the Turner drawings. The great 
nave contains the ‘Museum of Ornamental Art,’ the ‘ British 
Portrait Gallery,’ which occupies each of its walls, and the 
greatest part of the sculptures. The transepts contain engra- 
vings, photographs, miniatures, and original drawings and 
sketches by the old masters. Besides these compartments 
there are two other saloons, beyond the transepts, and adjoining 
the water-colour collection, one of which is known as the 
‘ Hertford Gallery,’ containing the contribution of the Marquis 
of Hertford, and a great number of paintings of the Dutch 
school. The other is the ‘Oriental Saloon,’ devoted to the 
artistic and curious productions of India, China, and Circassia. 
It will be seen that there is no branch whatever of fine-art 
industry which is not represented with more or less complete- 
ness. Our present concern will be almost exclusively with the 
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picture galleries; but it is impossible to avoid a brief glance at 
the remaining contents of the building. 

The ‘Museum of Ornamental Art’ exhibits an absolutely 
inexhaustible variety of curious, beautiful, and precious things: 
—Venetian glass, with its exquisite contowr and proportions, 
Limoges enamel and mosaic,—crucifixes, reliquaries, triptychs 
and staves, oriental porcelain, and porcelain from Dresden and 
Stvres, exquisite examples of niello and damascening, and the 
other kinds of metal work which were carried to such perfection 
by Benvenuto Cellini and his followers, bronze sculptures, silver 
work, ivory carving, medallions, glyptics, arms and armour. 
This résumé includes the Government contribution from the 
British Museum and Marlborough House, consisting of the 
greater part of the celebrated ‘ Bernal Collection’ of orna- 
mental art, and also includes the -‘ Soulages Collection,’ the 
most perfect in England, which we are told was purchased by 
the Manchester Executive Committee, primarily for the objects 
of the present Exhibition, but also to form a grand nucleus for - 
a permanent museum. The ‘Oriental Court’ is scarcely less 
interesting, abounding with textile fabrics and examples of the 
various arts of decorative design which have so long been 
practised to perfection in the east. 

On entering the building, the impression conveyed by the 
general arrangement is that of great symmetry and proportion, 
spaciousness and coolness. The absence of transverse ties, and 
the slight but significant ornamentation of the material of the 
building, secure the effect of unobtrusive elegance. The edi- 
fice is made no more of than a structure so composed should 
be, a quiet frame-work of the treasures deposited within it. 
The pervading colour is of the coolest neutral tint, light blue 
and drab; and the value of this is enhanced by a few breadths 
of positive colouring in the shape of pendants streaming from 
the roof. In the midst of this cool colouring, which they con- 
centrate upon themselves into white light, lie at regular inter- 
vals the snowy groups of statuary. The disposition of the lights 
and the hanging of the pictures may be regarded as triumphs of 
mechanical skill. There are few cross lights; and the pictures, 
with very few unavoidable exceptions, are hung within the full 
command of the eye. Asarule the smaller pictures are the 
lowest hung, while those whose size renders them more capable 
of imparting a gencral distant effect appear above them, seldom, 
however, reaching higher than the third tier. The minute 
Dutch paintings in the ‘ Hertford Gallery’ are provided with a 
separate screen; one side of which, we would suggest, might be 
much better occupied than it is. 

We now proceed to the first division of the paintings, com- 
prising the works of the ancient masters, which, as our Catalogue 
tel]s us, ‘is contained in Saloons A, B, and C, on the south side 
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of the building, commences at the end of the south gallery 
adjoining the transept, and proceeds in chronological order 
towards the grand entrance. The division is continued in the 
south side of the clotk gallery, in the passage leading to the 
railway corridor, and is completed in Saloon H, which also con- 
tains the contribution of the Marquis of Hertford. We shall, 
as our general design, trace the successive developments of the 
opposed schools of Italy and of Germany, of the north and the 
south, their points and epochs of contrast and of resemblance, 
through these galleries of the ancient masters, until the period 
when the power and the art of painting was transferred from 
both these contending schools to the national and original 
eclecticism of England. Thus we pass, by due gradation, 
through the ‘ British Portrait Gallery’ into the saloons devoted 
to the modern masters. 

And here let us premise thus much:—that although in the 
history of painting that which constitutes a school is distinctly 
perceptible, and national genius is as evidently to be perceived 
as individual genius, yet that with the greatest masters nation- 
ality, or the mannerism belonging to a particular school, is 
merged in the universal interest which attaches to an appeal to 
humanity ; and painting becomes a language spread over the 
whole earth, and not, so to speak, a dialect understood only in 
one particular locality. A great painter must be original, no 
less than a great poet; he must make his art a medium through 
which men may gaze newly at the manifold wonders, mysterious 
and hitherto unknown things surrounding them; that he ma 
reveal something ; and that whether the thing revealed be hig 
or low, it may be apprehended and acknowledged as a part of 
truth. Hence we shall find our attempts at classification not 
unfrequently set at nought in the strangest manner. We would, 
as a general description, call the art of Italy puristic and ideal- 
istic; and the art of Germany, by way of contrast, naturalistic. 
Yet the one descends into the sensuous Venetian school, where 
it is met and outvied by the pictorial extravagance of Rubens. 
The other pursues a bolder and more unexpected course, as 
might be supposed from the less severe and more enlarged 
nature of its principles. But the contrasts it affords are no less 
puzzling to the classificator. It boasts of Rubens, the most 
intoxicate of colourists; and it.boasts of Rembrandt, the most 
profound of chiaroscurists. Nevertheless, a distinction of method, 
of treatment and thought, not merely a topographical distinction, 
may be observed and indicated between the art of the south and 
the art of the north,—a successive, though tacit, recognition 
of certain principles upon which to proceed. The walls of this 
Exhibition enable us to trace this distinction with comparative 
facility, since the paintings are arranged not only chronologi- 
cally, but also topographically; those of the Italian schools 
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occupying the southern walls of the Saloons, while those of the 
German schools are ranged on the opposite walls. 

At the end or west wall of the first Saloon, in an intermediate 
position, are appropriately placed the paintings of the earliest 
Italian schools, such as Arezzo and Siena, which culminated in 
the genius of Cimabue and Giotto. These schools, which, both 
in decorative and expressive painting, were, as compared with 
modern art, most inconceivably prolific, vigorous, and popular, 
form, as it were, the common root of the two opposite schools of 
the north and south, which are arrayed over against one another 
on the walls of this Exhibition. They are unfortunately indi- 
cated rather than represented here. The pictures are not 
numerous, and many are said to be of questionable authenticity. 
We cannot, from the teaching of the Exhibition, realize the 
exuberance and breadth of the first rise of the art of Chris- 
tianized Europe. Here, however, is the fact and its nature. 
Painting has sprung into existence from the catacombs of 
Rome, where the rough entablature scratched upon the urn 
of the martyr told the tale of the heroic constancy and 
faith which had looked steadfastly upon a hope and glory 
beyond the grave.* Italy, the land of empire, has seized upon 
the fleeting art-elements of later Greece and of the oriental 
world, and has blended them with the ennobling thoughts and 
aspirations awakened in the world by revealed truth, thus laying 
the foundation of that grand Christian art, which, next to 
Christianity itself, is the point of difference between the old 
time and the new. It was only by the aid of Christianity, by 
the means of the spirit infused into man, which enabled him to 
apprehend and perform the functions of the life of God, as the 
soul enables him to perform the offices of the natural life,+ that 
art rose to its noblest and worthiest realizations. Ancient 
Greece had left models of mere outward grace and majesty, 
which were for ever to be unsurpassed. Flesh and blood and 
muscle, the life of the body, were seized upon by her as her 
legitimate portion. The artists of the new world might for ever 
despair of reaching or transcending the vital action of the frieze 
of the Parthenon, or the group of Laocoén. But the new life 
now in the world, the new wants and fulfilments of the spirit, 
had informed the gestures and countenances of men with some- 
thing hitherto unrepresented, and infinitely beyond the lower 
perfection of the Greeks. To depict this, though with imper- 
fection, was the motive of the earliest artists of modern Europe ; 
and it was to be done for the most part upon the altars and 
temple walls of the religion which had so victoriously displaced 


* It is remarkable that the legends roughly sculptured upon the urns of the martyrs, 
set forth the glory for which they hoped and the cause for which they died, rather than 
the facts and manner of their death. 

t Vide Bishop Taylor’s Eniautus: or, Sermons for the Year. 
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the old order of things. According as this has been kept in 
sight and accomplished, we find the very earliest pictures of this 
Christianized period imbued with a value which cannot be 
rejected because of crude colouring and stiff joints. In the 
great painters, moreover, Cimabue and Giotto, there is per- 
ceptible a degree of technical skill, which would not disgrace 
more modern art; while in dignity, and command of featural 
expression, the latter ranks amongst the greatest of all men. It 
is to be regretted that this Exhibition affords no adequate 
examples of the vast and various powers of Giotto, such as are 
given in the photographed engravings from his frescoes, pub- 
lished by the Arundel Society. The best here are the ‘ Last 
Supper,’ (30,) and the ‘Descent of the Holy Ghost.’ (33.) 
Belonging to this early period, we must also notice the seven 
Predella pictures, by Ugolino da Siena, (25-25,) of the ‘ Last 
Scenes in the Life of our Lord,’ which are of a very noble type. 

We now proceed from the fountain-head of Cimabue and 
Giotto, to trace the history of Italian and of German art, each 
of which has its appropriate inaugural picture on the opposite 
walls of this part of the Exhibition. The purism of Italy is 
represented by the large and very beautiful picture of the ‘ Last 
Judgment,’ (58,) by Angelico di Fiesole, in the intense purism 
of which may be discerned the beginnings of that tendency to 
final causes in art, and that generalized style of treatment, 
which was consummated in the rigid intellectuality of Raphael. 
The nationality of Germany is inaugurated by the picture which 
faces this, a copy, and said to be but an indifferent one, of the 
great work of the Van Eycks, the ‘Adoration of the Lamb.’ 
(375.) Here we have perhaps equal beauty with that of 
Angelico, but beauty more individual, and less thrown into 
types or representations of general conceptions of the artist’s 
mind. In the whole of this early period we must remark the 
exceeding pains and care lavished upon the painting of the 
features. The face seems to have been, with perfect justice, 
regarded as the paramount thing in painting : expressional truth, 
and high expressional truth, the grand point to be secured. This 
principle has been the salt and savour of these early pictures; it 
is on this account that we are so willing to pardon the ignorance 
or carelessness which they often display on points which are in 
truth of inferior moment, but which have been often regarded 
as of the first consequence. For instance, they appeal to some- 
thing higher within us than the love of colour, of the gradations 
of which they are comparatively careless, being content for the 
most part with the simplest and least subtle contrasts. They 
are, therefore, in a higher and better style of art than the 
wonderfully coloured paintings of Rubens. This desire of ren- 
dering all other things secondary to the human interest, does 
not confine itself, however, to the face. We could point to figures 
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drawn in this early stage of the history of painting, which in 
point of dignity and real dramatic action are not inferior to 
Albert Diirer. Such are the figures of most of Giotto’s paint- 
ings; for instance, those of his great painting of the ‘ Descent 
from the Cross,’ where every outline is perfect in its attitude of. 
sorrow and solicitude, and yet descends to no lower kind of 
expression than consorts with the noblest and solemnest ele- 
vation of character ; a point in which it may be contrasted with 
the more popular picture of the ‘Three Marys,’ by Annibale 
Caracci, at present in this Exhibition, where the composition is 
said to be faultlessly artistic, but the grief is of a violent demon- 
strative character, much lower in kind than the subdued 
solemnity of Giotto. We may further remark that the careful 
face and figure drawing, characteristic of the first epoch of paint- 
ing, has oftentimes been subordinated to care in detail, back- 
ground and foreground drawing, always, however, to the diminu- 
tion of the effect of the picture. One instance of this is memorable 
on the walls of this Saloon. It is the famous ‘ Adoration of the 
Kings,’ by Mabuse, (436,) where the details of the work 
are most costly, and the painting perfect; and yet the want 
of character in the figures and faces mars the greatness of 
the whole. And this may be contrasted with another picture 
the same master, (432,) the ‘Madonna and Child in a 
Garden,’ wherein the landscape is painted with the utmost 
fidelity, and attains what is the perfection of landscape, as of all 
art, a highly poetical character, by reason that all the primary 
interest is settled upon the fine central group of the Madonna 
and Child under a tree. It is this then that constitutes the 
force and value of the early Pre-Raphaelite paintings, that they 
are invariably of the loftiest type, though not therefore puristic, 
and that they instruct by bodying forth what is never quite 
attainable by art, the truth which lies beyond all art. 

We have, in common with those who have written upon the 
history of painting, distinguished Italian from German and 
Flemish art by certain characteristic differences. Yet, as if to 
show the vanity of absolute classification, we are met at the 
very outset of the art-history of Italy by the naturalism of 
Bellini,—naturalism as intense almost as that of Van Eyck or 
Diirer. We may instance his ‘ Christ on the Mount of Olives,’ 
where the action of each figure, in its severe and unforced sim- 
plicity, is admirably in harmony with the severe background 
landscape, lighted by the stern red coming on of the dawn of the 
most fateful day in the calendar of time. Yet still the prevail- 
ing tendency is nevertheless towards settled canons and types, 
which gradually was to render painting more of a mechanical 
realization of certain inevitable results than a draught ever 
renewed from the exhaustless springs of nature. We pass 
onward through. Perugino to Raphael, the crown and glory of 
the Italian schools. It will not be necessary to spend time in 
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description of .the genius which absorbed all the science of the 
age in which he lived, and lifted it to a yet higher purism than 
it had reached before, joining to the creative faculty, which was 
so fertile within him, an executive power which keeps pace 
therewith and can scarcely be distinguished therefrom. In 
Raphael and his’ great contemporaries, Michael Angelo and 
Leonardo da Vinci, we behold nature subjected to the utmost 
art-treatment. These men drew from nature assuredly in the 
first instance; but they relied in a perhaps excessive degree 
upon the rules which they had erected into a science, and upon 
the hand-power acquired by long and laborious training in the 
workshops of Italy. They exhibit art through nature, rather 
than reveal nature by means of art. This is the difference 
between them and their contemporary of Nuremberg, Albert 
Diirer, the pride and crown of German art, a man whom we 
must regard as their equal, though differing mightily from them, 
—who in versatility was a Leonardo, in hand-power an Angelo, 
in dramatic grandeur a Giotto, yet has failed to be ranked on an 
equality with those because he lacked what they all most emi- 
nently possessed, a sense of the beautiful. Truth is for ever to 
be placed higher than beauty, but it nevertheless remains that 
the highest truth will be beautiful. Whenever beauty interferes 
with truth, in morals it becomes pernicious, and in art debasing ; 
and must be sternly abandoned. Yet the art of Germany, as 
exemplified in Albert Diirer, carries its severe love of truth too 
far, is too unpopular, and perhaps unduly neglectful of that 
beauty which is inseparable from the loftiest truths. But the 
error is on the safer side; and Germany, in her day of pro- 
ductive power, fell never into the languor of the later schools 
of Italy, when the genius of men who could paint seemed 
shackled and weighed down by the commanding influence of 
those who had gone before, and by the exigencies of academic 
science,—the Caracci and Carlo Dolci. We may observe that 
the artificial schools of Italy present in their history less striking 
manifestations of originality,—of new means of perceiving truth, 
opened up and commenced by the power of genius,—than the 
schools of Germany with their broader reliance upon the uni- 
verse of nature. We have in Italy no Rubens, to unite luxury 
with vigour and brightness of colouring: no Rembrandt, at once 
to strike us, shadow after shadow, into the deepest gloom. 
Already, too, we begin to perceive in Italy that the high 
demands of purism, fulfilled so easily by Raphael, are oppressive 
to genius of less magnificence. _ System is tyranny: and 
although it belongs to genius to lay itself under the strictest 
rules, in perfect obedience to which it delights to display its 
- power; yet these rules must be self-imposed, self-imvented, and 
not derived from human authority, but the command of nature. 
The burden was borne less and less lightly, and sank lower and 
lower upon the shoulders of succeeding men, until it was finally 
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poured upon the ground in the perfect degradation of the art of 
Italy. Already we can find no fault in Andrea del Sarto, but 
also we can find no interest. 

It is to be regretted that this Exhibition affords no adequate 
example of Raphael’s more mature and pre-eminent manner. 
We have numerous specimens of his earlier and severer style, 
which can scarcely be distinguished from the paintings of Peru- 
gino, beside which they hang. These are often of exquisite 
beauty, particularly excelling in the poetical Jandscape. But of 
Raphael’s more underived and original power we have no good 
example. The same is true, even in a higher degree, of Albert 
Diirer, the great antagonistic genius of the north. There are 
only three small and unconspicuous paintings by this master in 
the Exhibition. One of these, however, hangs opposite to the 
finest of the Raphaels, and, being in the same walk of art, may 
for a moment be contrasted with it. ‘The Raphael is the portrait 
of ‘ Joanna of Aragon,’ (158,) the Albert Diirer, the ‘ Portrait of 
his own Father.’ (462.) Each of them is a very fine painting ; 
and the wide contrariety in manner of conception and treatment 
will strike every one at once. The Raphael is severely purified 
and generalized; it might be called a Madonna or a St. Catha- 
rine, just as well as Joanna; while the Diirer is evidently true 
to every curve, and tint, and wrinkle ; its scrupulosity is pal- 
pable ; it is the study of a head, the portrait of a man. 

From the Roman and Tuscan schools we pass onwards to the 
related but independent school of Venice, which is headed, as is 
often the case, by the greatest name it contains. The Titians in 
this Exhibition are pretty numerous, and of inestimable value. 
We would call attention more particularly to the large ‘ Supper 
at Emmaus,’ (247,) one of the most extraordinary pieces of colour- 
ing in the world, perhaps unmatched as an instance of realization 
of extremely difficult detail. The Venetian school has been 
deservedly censured for sensuality, yet it is partially redeemed 
by the refinement of such works as Titian’s portrait of ‘ Ariosto,’ 
(257,) full of nobility and enthusiasm ; not less than by the ex- . 
quisite expressional delicacy of the ‘ Portrait of a Girl occupied 
in making Lace.’ (263.) There is also much refinement in some 
of the works of Giorgione ; e.g., the ‘ Music Party,’ (253,) which 
breathes of the purest and highest life of Italy. But ere now we 
may have remarked an ominous symptom of deterioration in the 
fact of the secularization of art, and the consequent abandonment 
of the highest motives which can actuate a painter. Even before 
this, in the Roman school, it is observable that the backgrounds are 
defaced by Renaissance architecture, which diminishes their 
poetry; so that even the poor inn of Bethlehem is repeatedly 
turned into a grand hotel, in order that the painter may show his 
knowledge of perspective. The pride of knowledge soon wrought 
wider mischief. In Titian even, and Giorgione, a deterioration in 
motive is visible; vast power is wasted upon worthless subjects ; 
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and when we leave these men and proceed to their followers, the 
best of whom, Tintoretto and Paul Veronese, are inferior in the 
peculiar gifts which give value to Titian, the declension makes 
itself yet more apparent. Subject is disregarded, temperance 
forgotten ; colour is everything, and modesty nothing. We have 
heathen subjects indecently treated ; we have religious subjects 
treated with pagan irreverence. Dramatic coherence is abso- 
lutely forgotten ; these men were incapable of it; their figures 
are all sprawl and no dignity ; their faces no more than flesh and 
blood and simper. They have abandoned the Christian, and re- 
turned to the Grecian, stand-point of excellence. Tried by this 
lower standard their success is considerable. Their foreshorten- 
ings are most skilful; their colouring most vigorous. Yet look 
at the loss of high thought, the want of fusion, which could give 
us from such a hand as that of Tintoretto a ‘ Landscape with 
the Sacrifice of Isaac,’ (312,) and a ‘ Landscape with the Tempta- 
tion of Christ,’ where the landscape is everything, and the action 
nothing; and from Paul Veronese a piece of composition so 
wretched in its irreverence as the ‘ Expulsion of the Money 
Changers.’ (282.) From this school, however, we have some of 
the most valuable pictures in the Exhibition in point of execu- 
tion. We would direct attention especially to the magnificent, 
the almost unrivalled, specimen of tree-handling in the ‘ Riposo’ 
of Titian, (301,) to the ‘ Virgin and Child worshipped by Saints” 
of Bonifazio or Palma Vecchio, (299,) and to the grandly com- 
posed ‘ Esther before Ahasuerus’ of Tintoretto. (314.) 

The Venetian school is continued by the school of the Caracci, 
the most popular and the lowest of all the schools of Italy. We 
find in this period that original vigour is diminished and over- 
borne by the study of bad models and degraded types, and by a 
too literal adherence to academic precepts. Nothing new is 
struck out; we are wearied by constant re-modifications of the 
same things. It is a mere parade of the mechanical skill which 
has been forced upon the painter in the designing studio. ‘Sim- 
pering Madonnas, gaudy colours, and saints looking out of the 
picture towards the spectator for sympathy, pervade nearly all 
their works; in short, a want of earnestness, and the merest 
forms of acting, characterize the productions of the decadence.’ 
Yet Domenichino has some true touches of tenderness, and Guido 
Reni more. Witness the ‘ David and Abigail’ (338) and the 
‘St. Sebastian’ (343) of the latter. The rest, the Caracci, Carlo 
Dolci, Guercino, have no other strength than the strength of 
weakness, a cunning adaptation of scientific resources. They 
are devoid of power to invent ; are for the most part weak, low, 
and leering. We pass over the ‘Three Marys,’ out of respect 
for the crowd that generally hides it from our view, with the 
acknowledgment that it certainly is the best of the pictures by 
Annibale Caracci; but we would instance, as a work conceived 
in the lowest style of art, the ‘ Coronation of the Virgin’ (335) by 
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the same hand. Can anything’ be imagined more scandalously 
irreverent than that picture ? 

At this point we are relieved on the walls of this Exhibition 
by the intermixture of the Spanish school, which was a vigorous 
naturalistic offshoot from the Italian. The Spanish school is 
most fully and satisfactorily represented. We have the whole of 
one Vestibule (Vestibule II.) devoted almost exclusively to 
Murillo, so that the peculiarities of the great Spanish naturalist 
may be studied without interruption,—his peasant girls trans- 
formed into Madonnas, enhaloed with light, and encircled with 
clouds billowy-bosomed and brimful of coloured glory, until their 
meekness and simplicity is wrought into something high and 
holy,—his rough-featured saints, enraptured by gazing upon what 
they can never understand,—his wonderful beggar boys, grin- 
ning happily from out of their tatters. Here, too, we meet the 
bold and rugged Zurbaran, even more peremptory than 
Murillo, as he shows by his common-faced ‘ Virgin in Glory,’ 
(793,) whom he yet transfigures. And here, above all, we 
meet the dignified yet free and vehement Velasquez, the 
grandest painter of gentlemen that ever lived, not so rude as 
Holbein, not so courtier-like as Vandyck. His ‘ Alcalde Bon- 
quilla at full Length’ (804) is a noble picture of one of those 
magnificent Spanish Dons who once ruled the Old and the New 
World, full of hauteur, valour, blue blood, and indolence. His 
‘Duke Olivarez on Horseback’ (789) is the most spirited 
equestrian figure ever drawn ; the proud rider bending over his 
oe steed in the attitude of commanding gracefulness. Scarcely 
ess to be admired is his ‘Henry de Halmale,’ attended by his 
horse and servant. (783.) A splendid specimen of Spanish 
naturalism is to be found in another picture of Velasquez, ‘Two 
Peasants offering Grapes to a Child sitting on his Mother’s Lap,’ 
in which the most plebeian elements, rags, ugliness, lowness of 
feature, are by dashing colour and picturesque arrangement 
whipped up into an interesting effect,—a striking proof of the 
unfailing power and resource granted to that mind which has 
proud humility to stoop, Antzus-like, to his mother earth. 

Turning now to the walls devoted to German and Flemish art, 
we remark, in the earlier masters, Van Eyck, Membling, Wohlge- 
muth, and Quentin Matsys, as their leading characteristic, a 
rigid adherence to truth, which sometimes seems to amount even 
to an exaggeration of individuality,—the exact converse of the 
idealizing tendency of Italy. All the early pictures of this part 
of the Exhibition are painted with prodigious labour, and are 
very highly wrought. The close and unremitting face-painting 
is particularly to be remarked. In the greater hands executive 
nicety keeps pace with creative power, but at times the laws 
which demand unity of effect seem to be forgotten in the elabo- 
ration of details. This is the least popular part of the Exhi- 
bition, but it is about the most instructive. The conscientious- 
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ness of these early men, the self-imposed labour with which they 
filled up every inch of canvas, adding difficulty after difficulty, 
careless of beauty, forgetful of general effect, anxious only to 
paint, the immense value they set upon their art, and withal 
their freedom from academic precept, so that each of them has 
his own way of designing, regardless of pleasing others, realizing 
only to please himself; these qualities afford a noble contrast to 
the ribald facility of a Paul Veronese, and an effective contrast 
to the illustrious popularity of a Titian. It is not needful to 
take examples when the whole wall-side is filled with them; yet 
it scarcely seems possible to pass without remark the 
painting of Matsys, called ‘The Misers.’ (445.) Look at the 
marvellous flesh-painting of the two heads, the milling and 
stamping of the heap of coins, the perfect realization of the 
squalid details in the back-scene; of everything, even down to 
the faded ink of the old account-book, into which a new entry is 
being traced. 

We pass onwards to the better known and more popular 
periods of German and Flemish art, the time of Rubens and 
Snyders, of Vandyck, Rembrandt, and Koninck. Here there is 
apparent a freedom from imitation, and a width of range, which 
remind us of the bold originality of the national art of England, 
concerning which we are presently to speak. The peculiarities 
of these great masters are so well known, that it is unnecessary 
to do more than contrast them for a moment with one another. 
It has happened throughout the history of the human intellect 
that the peculiar bent of the mind has been exhibited most 
strongly in some mode of expression not habitual in life. We 
have many examples of this in our thoughts, but must content 
ourselves with the example now before us. Neither Rubens nor 
Rembrandt usually painted landscapes; their great works are 
historical. Yet we have in this Exhibition a landscape by each 
of these masters, which may be taken as representative of their 
singularly opposed genius. We mean the ‘ Rainbow Landscape’ 
by Rubens, and the ‘ Large Landscape’ by Rembrandt (698). 
The rainbow is Rubens, with its brilliant hues, subtle gradations, 
reflective mists, and redundant brute life, telling of warmth, 
sunshine, rain, and fertility. The Rembrandt is as rich as it by 
the opposite means of shadow ; its colouring is mellow and power- 
ful, but subdued and composed; the vast distance attained is 
rolled in cloud and spaced off with shadow. Almost alongside 
of this Rembrandt is hung another, ‘ Daniel before Nebuchad- 
nezzar,’ (691,) which is one of the most remarkable paintings in 
the Exhibition, whether taken as a sample of Rembrandt, (some 
doubt has been felt as to its being a Rembrandt,) or as a sample 
of naturalism. We have seen Rembrandt charged with lowness 
of type. The charge is true in one sense, but in no degrading 
sense. He has not the high truth of Raphael or Angelo, but he 
has truth of his own not less steadfast than theirs. If he is low 
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in this sense, be sure it is not meant that he is either coarse or 
false, as is the case with the idealists of later Italy. God placed 
him amidst Dutch heads, and faces, and landscapes, at a time 
when the Batavian Republic was doing the greatest and most 
adventurous work in the world; and he has done to mankind the 
utmost service in resting content with the life which God had 
planted round him, and reproducing the forms and features of 
the rugged toilers who built the dykes and ships of Holland. In 
the picture before us, how severe, shrewd, and full of practical 
wisdom and public care are the features of Nebuchadnezzar and 
the figures to his left and right! How evidently are they taken 
from some council chamber of Dutch burgomasters! There is 
another magnificent Rembrandt in the Hertford Gallery, (14,) 
‘The Unmerciful Servant,’ full of argument, connexion, and in- 
terest ; executed in the fullest manner of the painter, with high- 
placed lights, and figures descending into fathomless gloom. 
Amidst the German and Flemish paintings are scattered a 
considerable number of the French school of Poussin, Lebrun, 
and Claude, which is one of the connecting links between the art 
of the north and the art of the south, being undeniably related 
to the late Neapolitan school. This part of the Exhibition 
(Saloon C) is very rich in landscapes: it places together the re- 
markably contrasted styles of Salvator Rosa and Claude on the 
one hand, and of Cuyp, Ruysdael, and Hobbima on the other; 
we must say, without the smallest hesitation, to the infinite 
advantage of the latter. Salvator Rosa is ignorant, Claude is 
confused and artificial, and both are unpoetical and destitute of 
feeling in the presence of the care, and watchfulness, and tran- 
quil fulness of the Flemings. In landscape painting, more than 
- any other department of art, it is fatal to ‘ o’erstep the modesty 
of nature;’ and we venture to pronounce that no healthy eye 
can prefer the unmeaning massed rocks, and splintered, writhing, 
knotty trees of Salvator, and the uniformity of Claude, before such 
paintings as the ‘ Solitude’ of Ruysdael, (756,) the ‘ Landscape ” 
(711) by Ruysdael, and the ‘ Landscape’ (722) by Hobbima. 
The ‘British Portrait Gallery,’ which in point of locality 
intervenes between the saloons devoted to ancient art, and those 
devoted to modern and almost exclusively to English art, forms 
also an appropriate introduction to the latter. The date is not 
very distant when portraits were the only pictures of England, 
and portrait painters the only artists encouraged. Upon the 
northern walls in the saloons of the old masters there have only 
been collected two specimens of early English. It will presently 
be our duty to remark upon the gradual formation of a national 
school in England. We must seek its origin in this British 
portrait gallery, which is a collection of the effigies of the 
worthies of England from the earliest times down to the last 
generation,—a collection made on the most liberal principles, 
beginning with Henry IV., and ending with the poet Keats. 
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The vast majority of the portraits are from foreign hands. We 
find here the stately Zucchero, with his Venetian command of 
colour; the uncompromising Holbein, with his unrivalled 
power in expression ; the more courteous and dignified Vandyck ; 
the rather wooden Kneller, and the very insipid Lely. All 
these are foreigners, and the last four from the schools of 
northern Europe. To them may be added Vansomer, Jansen, 
Mabuse, Mytens, and others. So that it will be seen that the 
art best known to England from the earlier times has been the 
art of northern Europe. We shall presently show that the 
strength and vitality of the English national school consists in 
its being true to this parentage. Meanwhile we cannot but 
observe in a vast mass of pictures in one walk of art, thus 
brought together, how much depends upon the soul of the 
painter, what a test of human genius the art of painting is. 
Take, for example, one of Holbein’s portraits and one of Lely’s, 
The one shall be full of character, firm and resolute in its 
handling, deep and subtle in its colour. The other shall be a 
mere cast of features, awkwardly lined out, and filled in with a 
loose, poor, and unskilful complexion. The comparison between 
first-rate and second-rate painting may be easily instituted upon 
the east wall of Saloon C, where, in close juxtaposition with some 
of the masterpieces of Velasquez and Vandyck, hangs the ‘ Peter 
the Great’ of Kneller, a fine work of art in itself, but whose 
inferiority to the others will be at once apparent. 

Upon entering the Second Division of the Exhibition, which 
comprises the works of modern, that is, in fact, of English 
masters, and is contained in Saloons D, E, F, with the inter- 
vening vestibules, one is first of all impressed with the conflict 
of different schools and styles of foreign art in the infancy of the 
national art of England. We have portraits by Aikman, Kent, 
and Jervas, which betray the influence of the Flemings; per- 
spectives by Scott, (6 and 7,) and by Hogarth, (19,) showing a 
devoted pupilage to Canaletto ; landscapes by Wilson, after the 
manner of Claude and Poussin. Richard Wilson, however, in 
our judgment differs from most imitators in excelling his models. 
He is more learned, temperate, and poetical than either of those 
named, and.@ fortiori much beyond Salvator Rosa. Any of his 
numerous works in this Exhibition will establish our position ; 
perhaps we may be permitted to select the ‘ Niobe Landscape,’ 
(32,) as of pre-eminent merit. We also meet with various attempts 
to domicile in England what is usually termed ‘ high art,’ mean- 
ing the school of the Caracci. These attempts end in total 
failure on the part of Fuseli, Barry, and Benjamin West. High 
art, upon the whole, has never prospered in England ; though 
the attempt to establish it has been continued by Eastlake, in a 
less exclusive degree by Etty, and by that great man, Haydon, 
whose memory we are full loath to disturb by any reflection. It 
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is contrary to the genius of the English people, and, though 
looked at with oe aa it exists in Italy, is incapable of being 
reproduced by English minds. Its malign influences have been 
confined principally to our sculpture, which it has successfully 
robbed of nationality and vital power. Yet it has wrought mis- 
chief enough in painting; its cold shade has cramped and 
stifled full many a living soul. Amongst other evils, may be 
attributed to it, and the overweening reverence we are foolish 
enough to bestow upon it, the lack of esteem felt for our native 
masters, as compared with foreigners. For our own part we are 
as proud of our national art as of anything else belonging to our 
nation; yet how like heresy it would sound to the ears of 
Englishmen to say that Wilson is better in landscape than Sal- 
vator Rosa; that Reynolds is as great a colourist as Rubens; 
and that Turner is to Claude as wine is to water! 

A more vigorous offshoot from the German and Flemish 
schools is the art of England than was the Spanish school from 
those of Italy. Landscape is naturalized in England, together 
with portraiture and art in general, by the instructed, but 
original, solemn, and deep-thinking Gainsborough, and the warm 
Titianesque colouring and true mind of Reynolds. At the same 
period is beheld the great and tender genius of Hogarth, the 
greatest of pictorial humourists, endowed with a pathos equal to 
that of Diirer, but even wider and more genial by virtue of the 
humour accompanying it, and for depth of acquaintance with 
human nature on a level with the highest naturalists in history. 
It seems unnecessary to dilate upon peculiarities so well known 
to Englishmen, yet we cannot forbear to dwell for a moment 
on the fine picture, (28,) ‘The March of the Guards to 
Finchley.’ Observe the tearful tenderness of the soldier who 
stands foremost, bidding his wife farewell, and the grandeur of the 
contrast afforded to this solemnity by the levity and buffoonery 
of the rest of the varied figures,—the fierce keenness of the 
women looking out on the sight from the adjacent house, 
crowned by the conscious indifference of the cats on the tiles : 
observe the infinite length and fulness of the column behind, 
marching ever on and on, with this stir of life and death at the 
head of it. Equally needless were it to dilate on the genius of 
Reynolds ; yet we must look particularly at one picture of his, 
which, being rather out of his usual line, the more conspicuously 
bears the impress of his power. We allude to the ‘ Captive.’ 
(45.) Look at the wistful turn of the head, which has grown to 
the strength of a habit, the contraction of the eyes, the abandon 
of the whole expression, the squalor of the grey hair and 
unkempt beard. Of Gainsborough’s landscape practice, with its 
rich foregrounds, its exquisite graduation of light and shade, and 
its purple backgrounds, we also forbear to speak at large ; but it 
is impossible to pass over the famous ‘ Blue Boy,’ (156,) painted 
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to disprove the opinion of Sir Joshua, that it was impossible 
to paint a picture with good effect in which blue should be the 
predominant colour. The picture is a marvel of treatment. The 
mass of cold colour is disposed of in a rich variety of shades, and 
sedulously relieved by warm browns and yellows. We are passing 
over many names of great merit, such as Northcote, Romney, 
Morland, and Nasmyth, but have written enough to show that 
the foundations of English art were laid in truth right worthily. 
The art of England is already wider in its scope than the art 
of any other country. The empire of the islands reaches zone 
beyond zone over both hemispheres, so that the sun never sets 
upon it; and something of the same adventuring spirit has 
marked the progress of art in this country. We have established 


the foundations in a broad and diligent study of the past, and 


aim to make the English school the receptacle of the various 
merits of foreign artists; but we cannot repress the true 
reproductive genius which undoubtedly exists amongst us; the 
spirit which absorbs, but digests at the same time, and trans- 
forms. We cannot forget that as the sceptre of earthly dominion 
has passed away from Italy, from Spain, and from Holland, and 
fallen upon us, so does the realm of artistic imagination appear 
to have become ours likewise ; and that in the present generation 
there is not a single great painter who is not of English birth, 
nor any artist whosoever, so far as our knowledge serves, 
possessed of a true eye for life and the dramatic, except indeed 
Rethel and the illustrious Ludwig Richter of Germany. We find 
accordingly that the realm of art, in this latest and most interest- 
ing period, is more widely explored and fully occupied than ever 
before, following the genuine instinct of the people amongst whom 
it is lodged. Landscape passes through the episode of Constable, 
whose loose and unglossed colouring were better for water-colour 
than oil, through the bold conventionalism of Martin and Danby, 
into the vigorous truth and grace of Stanfield, the Turnerian 
picturesque, and the microscopic accuracy of Linnell. Historic 
painting, and figure painting generally, pass from Hogarth, 
Reynolds, and Morland, down through Wilkie and Collins to 
Maclise, and, finally, to the Pre-Raphaelites. Something of 
modern life has evidently been infused into painting. Its 
departments are multiplied, and more clearly marked off from 
one another, the modern demand for accuracy and finish render- 
ing it scarcely possible for the insight and industry of one man 
to accomplish excellence in more than one department. Men 
become professedly and exclusively landscape painters, cattle 
painters, figure painters, high painters, and low painters. In 
this we differ very noticeably from the ancients and from the 
preceding art-generation in England. We notice in the most 
modern saloons a falling off in portrait painting. The distance 
is great between Reynolds and Gainsborough on the one hand, 
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and Lawrence and Raeburn on the other. It is also very 
important to remark that religious art in England is all but 
unrepresented. We shall recur to this remark by and bye. The 
most characteristic contribution of England to painting consists 
in humour. We look in vain for anything at all resembling 
either Hogarth or Wilkie among the ancients. The Germans 

pathos and solemnity, and the terrible; but are destitute 
of the lightness and playfulness which go together with these 
elements in the changing web of humour. We do not find it, 
unless perchance indirectly in the Spanish school. But in 
England there is a buoyancy, the characteristic of the people, 
which gives breadth of subject and lightness of treatment to the 
whole intervening period of art. We would make bold to call 
this humour, which can descend into broadest fun, or rise into 
the loftiest and most terrific pathos, the Jegitimate popular 
element of art. 

In landscape art the school of Danby and of Martin is very 
fairly represented. Martin’s ‘Alpheus and Arethusa’ (289) is 
full of boldness and body, without the strange extravagance of 
his later works. Danby’s ‘Evening Gun’ (197) is very fine in 
its depth and firmness of outline; his grand picture of ‘The 
Vale of Tempe’ (559) is a fine example of the union of literal 
painting with picturesque effect. The same is true of ‘The 
Lake of Zurich,’ (578,) exquisite in its treatment of the vast 
body of calmed water, heaving without a ripple, and quivering 
with evening light. Stanfield’s historical picture, ‘The Passage 
of the Magra,’ (343,) appears tous somewhat thick and opaque 
in colouring. The ‘ Battle of Roveredo’ (483) is much better. 
Stanfield’s true element is the sea. There is no truer piece of 
painting in the Exhibition than the spumy, tawny anger of the 
waves in the noble picture, ‘ St. Michael’s Mount.’ (377.) 
Another glorious piece of sea-painting is ‘The Abandoned.’ 
(504.) How helplessly the wrecked ship is being rolled about 
upon the top of one of those many rough waves! how darkly cir- 
cling does the sky close round in a sweep of rainy clouds! We 
cannot forbear also to call attention to Creswick’s ‘ Passing 
Showers,’ (393,) as full of knowledge, of nature, and of pictorial 
merit. The famous ‘ Over the Sands’ (543) of the same artist 
is in foreground a real miracle of minute and exact workman- 
ship, only to be equalled by the detail of photography. The 
other requisites of a masterly picture are abundantly presented 
in it. There are no more beautiful specimens of landscape to 
be seen than the works of the Linnells,—full of truth, feeling, 
and admirable execution. Of the three paintings by the father, 
‘Crossing the Brook’ (475) is the best,—one of the most truly 
English pieces of quiet landscape here. From the works of the 
son may be instanced the ‘ Autumn Landscape—Sunset.’ (566.) 
Observe the coldly clear and crisped appearance of the rack of 
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clouds, brightly tinted as in fine autumn weather with hues 
of purple and violet ; and the beautiful handling of the russeted 
and green woodside of trees. 
The oil paintings of Turner are pretty numerous and very 
fine, affording an opportunity for measuring the breadth and 
of the prince of landscape painters. We do not profess 
to be able to distinguish so accurately and sharply as some 
critics do the various changes and periods in Turner’s style ; 
but we think the pictures here presented sufficient to warrant 
the assertion that there were such changes, and that they did 


amount to a real, an inevitable, progress. This progress is- 


marked by the fact, that in his most mature works Nature 
appears to be more and more subjected to Turner’s peculiar art- 
treatment ; in other words, that his later works are more poetic 
than the earlier, or display in a more free and commanding 
manner the Turnerian picturesque. The most valuable thing in 
painting is poetry; pictures are great and glorious precisely in 
proportion as they are painted poetically. And the poetic in 
painting will be found upon reflection to consist in the express- 


ing, by whatever means, the idea of fulness and the idea of © 


infinity. To some great minds it has been given to produce the 
poetic effect by means of minute touches and carefully wrought 
masses-of detail. Others must do it by vast and sweeping lines, 
and bold interblendings which rise to gigantic oppositions and 
contrasts. To the latter class belongs Turner. He is in paint- 
ing pre-eminently the poet of the infinite. It is his delight and 
strength to seize those distant and evanescent effects which are 
the true life of every landscape of nature, and are only to be 
rendered in art by a bold and rapid conventionalism. Hence 
the charge of mistiness, obscurity, lack of detail, brought against 
Turner by those who do not rightly consider the difficulty and 
peculiarity of the work which he set before himself. There is 
heightening, there is exaggeration, there is conventionalism in 
him; but these are a necessity, not a fault. It is not as a 
transcriber of the positive and permanent points of a landscape 
that Turner is to be looked at. In these he is equalled by 
many. It is as a retainer by memory, and a reproducer on 
canvas, of the fleeting and the momently varied in nature, that 
he stands forth the greatest. He deals in the rainbow that 
forms and flies, and the cloud that sinks away as you look at it, 
and the mist that replicates the light, and the wave that changes 
in its swing and balance a hundred times ere you can escape it. 
There must of necessity be conventionalism in representing 
these things; they have to be committed to memory first, and 
to canvas afterwards. Turner will always seem strangest to 
those who do not reflect how much they have forgotten for their 
own part. 

We leave such pictures as the ‘ Vintage at Macon,’ (229,) in 
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Turner’s early manner, painted upon the model of Claude; the 
‘Rape of Proserpine,’ (191,) the ‘Wreck of the Minotaur,’ 
(208,) and the ‘Cologne,’ (224,) magnificent works, in his 
middle manner, his most generally pleasing manner, ‘showing 
how he could combine great and powerful detail with his own 
aérial picturesque ; in order that we may contemplate his 
peculiarities as they are exhibited in the unexampled boldness 
of his latest satel; ; when, after having studied nature more 
closely than ever man did, and having rendered her every as 
with the faithful zeal of love, he at length triumphed over her, 
and led her captive decked in colours at his own will, ceasing to 
regard her as the object of attainment, in regarding her as She 
plastic medium of his own art. Observe even so early as the 
‘ Barnes Terrace,’ (256,) the immense power of the aérial per- 
spective, the close yet transparent nature of the mist, which, 
teeming with heat and sunlight, is clipping the range of trees, 
whose shadows fall through it. Observe the same power in the 
‘Sun rising through ame’ (294,) where the wet sands give 
forth their soft, bright gleam, and the vapour seethes with life 
and warmth. Remark in the ‘ Pas de Calais’ (295) the trans- 
parency of the water, the light poise of the boat upon the crest 
of one of the waves which form that trough of sea, glassed over 
in part for a moment by its ‘hollow calm,’ and scintillating 
with a million sparkling dyes. And still bolder is the outline 
of the surges in the ‘Van Tromp,’ (282,) still more briny and 
transparent is the water, and more strongly laid the Sai. 
But the power and grandeur of the Turnerian picturesque is, 
in this collection, best exhibited in the eighty drawings in 
water colours. He may be said to have invented the art of 
water-colour drawing as a means of expressing himself. This 
art has been practised of late in England with a range of appli- 
cation which has developed its resources to the utmost. We 
have first-rate power exhibited through it in every possible style, 
from the broad, open touch of Prout, to the amazing finish of 
Nash ; from the masterly boldness of Cox and Cattermole, to 
the no less masterly care of Roberts. Perhaps most remark- 
able has been the success of water colours in landscape art. 
Yet we find in this Exhibition, which is invaluable as a collec- 
tion of water colours, nothing to be compared in power and 
genius to the drawings of Turner. There is in them an entire 
absence of the commonness into which landscape in water 
colours so often falls; an even and rapid touch which does not 
prevent the utmost care and painstaking; a perfect freedom 
from those tricks of art which are sometimes observable in the 
later water-colour pictures. In execution, then, Turner was 
fully equal to the most laborious of the artists whom his own 
success in water colours has summoned around him. In facility 
he stands far above all others. Some of these exquisitely per- 
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fect sketches were thrown off in a single day. But it is as 
embodiments of the infinity, the picturesqueness with which 
everything rounds itself to the eye of genius, that they are to be 
looked at. Observe the delicate brilliance obtained in the rain- 
bow hues in the drawing of ‘ Walton Bridge,’ (305,) and the 
depth and softness of the billowy mass of purple shadow to the 
left. Observe the astonishing yet temperate subtlety of the 
sky in ‘ Bamborough Castle ;’ (331;) the ease with which 
atmospheric gradation and detail is wrought out in ‘ Arundel 
Castle ;’ (855;) the glorious force of colouring in cloud and 
water in ‘The Bass Rock.’ (357.) Notice also the contrasted 
tone of the three drawings, ‘Lucerne by Moonlight,’ (378,) 
‘ Kussnacht, Lake of Lucerne,’ (379,) and ‘An Alpine Pass,’ 
(380,) which hang side by side. The first is equal in its treat- 
ment, full of thought and detail ; the second, full of overclouded 
light, rough and angry; the third, his last drawing, is one wild 
waving sea of vapour, banked up against the scarcely revealed 
mighty outlines of mountains; mists such as Shelley saw float- 
ing amongst the Euganean hills, formed of a purple which 
draws into itself every colour, traversed throughout by flying 
arrows of light. Even as the poet’s eye sees the surroundings 
of things, which other men see not, and which soften and 
invest the objects upon which it looks, and melt away all hard- 
ness from them; so does Turner ever cast over nature the robe 
of his picturesque, giving a poetical version where other men 
have only given a bare disjointed transcript; nay, at times 
abandoning transcript altogether for the sake of poetry, until 
all things are encompassed, clothed upon, tremulating, with that 
scarcely arrested changefulness which is the true life of nature, 
with an ideality of curvature and tinting which is the highest 
truth, and has never before been attained by human hand. 

It seems impossible to make selections for special notice in 
the Long Gallery, devoted to living artists in water colours, 
without injustice. We cannot do it without passing over in 
seeming neglect merit of every kind. This and the Turner 
Gallery may well be the pride of England. If we venture to 
select, where all are excellent, it is with diffidence, and the 
proviso that space compels us to pass over innumerable produc- 
tions of value equal to those we mention. The wide and varied 
powers of Cattermole are well represented. Mark particularly 
the very considerable meaning there is in ‘The Conspirators,’ 
(454,) and the ‘ Sacking of Basing-House ;’ (462 ;) the beautiful 
execution of the ‘Lake Scene;’ (461;) and the bold and open 
touch in ‘ The Giant of the Forest.’ (468.) David Cox gives us 
fine round execution, with sufficient finish, in the ‘Old Welsh 
Church at Bettwys,’ (485,) ‘ Hay Time,’ (486,) and the ‘ Land- 
scape and Cattle.’ (496a.) William Hunt, the most original of 
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greatest strength in execution, vigorous in conception, full of 
life and humour. Perhaps the finest amongst them are the two 
entitled, ‘Too much Play,’ (556,) and ‘Too much Work.’ (537.) 
We greatly admire the works of Miss Margaret Gillies, espe- 
cially the ‘Scene from Auld Robin Gray.’ (57la.) ‘ Sunrise 
on the Bernese Alps,’ (573,) by Mr. Harding, is a very striking 
and effective picture. ‘The Hop Gatherers,’ (614,) by Mr. Parry, 
is perhaps the most poetical in the gallery, though very badly 
hung. ‘The interiors by Mr. Nash are astonishing specimens of 
finished detail, none more so than the ‘Interior of Lincoln’s 
Inn.’ (637.) "Maclise has the large ‘ Marriage of Strongbow 
with Eva,’ (706,) a striking picture full of easy realization, as 
all his pictures are. Mr. Pyne has some beautiful landscapes, 
“The Drachenfels’ being the best. (712.) Mr. Roberts presents 
us with a great number of drawings upon a great variety of 
subjects, chiefly historic landscape and architecture. They 
include a selection from his ‘ Views in the Holy Land’ and his 
‘Syrian Sketches:’ they are admirably executed, and most 
interesting. The ‘Three Views of Venice,’ (922,) by Vacher, 
are amongst the most perfectly studied and carried out drawings 
in the room. The ‘Seven Illustrations to Chaucer,’ by Mr. 
Wright, (351,) are very spirited. 

Returning into the Saloons devoted to oil paintings, we shall 
see that as landscape art in England has culminated in Turner, 
the English practice in historical and figure painting no less 
naturally leads us up to the Pre-Raphaelites. The genius of 
Wilkie, so well known and so dear to Englishmen for its sim- 
plicity, fulness, and pathos, is represented by numerous pictures. 
Wilkie in his earlier and better days might stand as type for a 
great portion, indeed the greater portion, of the English school, 
which abounds with pictures resembling his, in their healthful 
appreciation of every-day life, in their skilful grouping, and their 
light and innocent character. We would call attention especially 
to Frith in the ‘ Merry-Making ;’ (320 ;) to Webster in the ‘ Play- 
Ground ;’ (328 ;) to Stone in ‘The Duet ;’ (430;) to Philip in the 
‘Drawing for the Militia ;’ (514;) but, above all, to the exqui- 
sitely sweet and truthful, though so unpretending, pictures of Mr. 
Hook, ‘ A Passing Cloud,’ (338,) and ‘Welcome, bonny Boat.’ 
(370.) In the first, he is hiding his head in slight grief and 
offence which has ruffled his love ; and she is playing awhile at 
dignity ; while the landscape is sweet, and pure, and green 
around them. The other is a green sweep of sea-bank enclosing 
a green bay of sea; the boat is drawn up on the rough shingle, 
and the fishers are just leaving it, and the rude cottage under 
the cliffs is in a flutter of joyful expectation. As a diligent 
student of English life, and an ardent lover of human nature, 
we must add the great name of Landseer to this list. And as 
partaking of the same traits, though somewhat wanting in sim- 
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plicity and gracefulness, we append Mulready, one of the best 
figure-drawers who have ever lived. Of his numerous pictures, 
the best perhaps are, ‘The Wolf and the Lamb,’ (361,) ‘The 
Dog of two Minds,’ (358,) and ‘Train up a Child in the Way 
he should go.’ (356.) 

Coming to the more ambitious efforts of English art, we have 
to note, in the first place, the total failure of the ‘high-art’ 
school, derived from the degenerate Caracci school of Italy, and 
commenced in England by West, Barry, Fuseli, and Thornhill; 
and continued by Haydon, Etty, and Eastlake. Notwithstand- 
ing the greatness of Etty, no one can look at the pictures of this 
class, as they hang in the Exhibition along with the genuine 
productions of English art, without being struck by their foreign 
air, their want of homogeneousness, and their general poverty. 
But the really English naturalistic school has not been without 
attempting subjects of a higher order than we have yet enume- 
rated, though for the most part it has delighted to bury itself in 
the lanes and cottages of England. At the head of such painters 
we place Maclise, a man who possesses a mind of great fertility, 
and considerable dramatic power, so that his pictures are very full 
of a life which is almost the real life of a picture, and will 
always be valuable as examples of wonderfully easy and com- 
plete realization of details. His great picture, ‘The Ghost 
Scene in Macbeth,’ (522,) is a striking exemplification of these 
qualities. There is in it something not quite natural, yet it has 
great power ; the realization is marvellous. Look at the chain 
armour to the right, how riveted and close ; especially note on 
the arm of the figure where it has been broken and mended. 
Observe also the spilt wine spreading duskily over the floor, and 
the truth of the loaded banqueting board. Maclise has attained 
to greater command over the human features—the highest gift 
of a painter—in the ‘Author’s Reception by the Players ;’ (591 ;) 
and were we to choose from his pictures in the Exhibition, our 
choice would fall upon this work. The realization is of the 
highest value, and the expression in the faces of the figure to 
the right pouring out wine, of the girl’with the fan, and of the 
unlucky author himself, very successful. It is in his less 
ambitious attempts, indeed, that Maclise is very great and 
very pleasing, as was the case with Wilkie. For example’s 
sake, we may enumerate his ‘Snap-Apple Night,’ (584,) and 
his ‘Fitting out Moses for the Fair,’ (579,) and ‘ Return 
of Moses from the Fair.’ (585.) Beyond Maclise in height 
of power, but less perfect as a painter, is Mr. E. Ward in his 
well-known ‘Charlotte Corday led to Execution,’ (464,) and 
his yet more elaborate ‘Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette in 
the Temple,’ (597,) an exquisite picture, full of incident, full of 
high feeling, perhaps on the whole the finest of the English 
historical pictures here exhibited. Mr. Leslie’s ‘Scene from 
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Henry VIII.’ (378) is rather feeble in the principal figure, but 
has much pathos. Mr. Frith’s ‘Trial of a Witch’ (394) has 
some vivacity, but the same fault of failing in some of the 
principal figures. We must not omit a small picture by Mr. 
W. Dyce, (341,) named ‘ Jacob and Rachel,’ which strikes us as 
having a very high impassioned expression. Mr. Windus, also, 
for his ‘Burd Helen,’ (403,) stands very high. And Mr. 
Horsley, in ‘ Lady Jane Grey and Roger Ascham,’ (557,) dis- 
plays much delicacy of feeling. ‘Cranmer at the Traitors’- 
Gate,’ (457,) and the ‘ Martyrdom of Laurence Saunders,’ (560,) 
by Goodall and Cope respectively, will pretty nearly exhaust the 
list of the more high-aiming English historical pictures. On 
the whole, then, we find from the testimony of this Exhibition 
that the English school, so far, has been truthful and tender to 
human nature, fraught with geniality and unaffected grace; but 
has not yet aimed at expressing the very highest and most 
solemn truths, those, namely, of religion, and the most impas- 
sioned moments of human existence. 

We come now to the Pre-Raphaelites ; and this Exhibition 
will at once afford the means of clearing up many misconcep- 
tions respecting this body, their work and their intentions. By 
its aid we discover at once where to place them. We find that 
so far from being the destruction, they are the fulfilment, of the 
English naturalistic school ; that they place themselves at once 
in alliance with its truth, and geniality, and faithfulness to 
human nature; and stand in rooted antagonism only to the 
false and base elements from the fallen art of Italy, which the 
English school itself has always tacitly rejected. On looking 
round at the paintings of the historic school, of which we have 
. just completed our survey, the inquiry is involuntarily forced 
from us, How is it that this knowledge and learning, this vivacity, 
- this love of truth, this evident eye for historical position and 
grouping, have not produced something of higher and more 
intense character than is here seen? Pre-Raphaelitism supplies 
the answer to this question ; and the answer is simply this,—that 
England has at length produced artists of the highest dramatic 
genius, capable of perceiving and reproducing the highest truth ; 
and that these men, as is often the case in history, have come alto- 
gether, in a galaxy ; and, coming to the knowledge of the power of 
one another, have joined hands and assumed or accepted a com- 
mon denomination, perhaps unfortunately chosen. This is the 
sum of the matter. The Pre-Raphaelites have no mysterious 
principle by which they work; they only go upon the principle 
of all great men, truth before all things; they have no manner- 
ism, except that absolute freedom of individual action which, to 
‘men accustomed to think and work in types, does appear 
mannerism; they have no desire, except the desire to paint 
poetically, which imparts that fulness to their works which is 
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their feature in common; and they have no antagonism, except 
with heathenism and infidelity in art. Their name is unfor- 
tunate ; for their opposition is not to Raphael, the great exalter 
of the religious art of Italy, but to the poor mannerists, his 
successors, who drivelled in painting after him and one another. 
It must be allowed, however, that some of their works, espe- 
cially the earlier ones, have a certain defiant and repellent 
character, arising partly out of an intense love of truth, partly 
out of the fierce opposition against which they were wrought ; 
but this is manifested less and less every year, as their powers 
mature and their range is widened; and the apprehension 
expressed sometimes that they meditate a return to the stiffness 
and ignorance of the earliest days of painting, sounds very futile 
in the face of the fact that they have always worked with even 
more than the accuracy required by modern exactness; and 
that they number in their ranks Millais and Hughes, the two 
most finished painters in the world; while the rest of them in 
point of finished touch are scarcely less admirable than these. 
Pre-Raphaelitism is then the beginning of the fulfilment of the 
high destiny of English art,—a destiny as great as that of the 
nation, excelling all others ; and it is so in two ways,—as intro- 
ducing the religious element into our painting, and as expressive 
of the intensest and most ecstatic dramatic action. It is this 
that constitutes the claim of the Pre-Raphaelite pictures to 
separate consideration. 

The Pree-Raphaelites are sufficiently represented in this Exhi- 
bition to enable us to form a judgment respecting their fulfil- 
ment of these pretensions. We have no picture by Rosetti, and 
but one of Millais’; but we have several of Hunt’s master- 
pieces, two by Brown, one by Hughes, and one by Wallis. The 
first we come to is ‘The Hireling Shepherd’ (424) of Hunt. 
This is, on the whole, his least pleasing picture, but is vastly 
powerful and imaginative. The shepherdess is awakened from 
sleep by the shepherd, who perhaps startles her with the death’s- 
head moth which flutters in his hand; her face is heavy with 
scarcely departed sleep, but is assuming the look of half- 
resentful, half-sportful retort. There is something sensual in 
both faces. Observe the wonderful harmonies and contrasts in 
this most powerfully coloured picture, especially what a mighty 
stroke of colour is the yellow head-dress of the woman. The 
‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,—Valentine rescuing Sylvia,’ (470,) 
is another piece of intense truth and glorious colouring; we are 
most struck with the figure on the right. ‘Strayed Sheep’ 
(488) has a very poetical and bold background ; it is perfect 
painting,—notice the vermilion in the ears of the sheep. As 
an exhibition of tremendous power, irrespective of beauty, ‘The 
Awakened Conscience’ (550,) is without parallel in the world. 
The gaudy furniture of that unsanctified room, and the terrible 
symbolism there is in it, fitly accompany the bursting agony of 
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the girl, and the expression of that other fiendish face, which 
will change, how soon! into fury. But the grandest of Hunt’s 
intings here, perhaps his very finest, is the ‘Claudio and 
Fsabella’ (565.) It must have been painted im an ecstasy. It 
is in vain to attempt anything of description of the mightiness 
of its dramatic power. Stand long before it, and look at it till 
you discover in it things which cannot be expressed in words. 
Millais’ ‘ Autumn Leaves’ (543) is one of the most wonder. 
ful pieces of painting anywhere; showing, moreover, the great 
characteristic of this artist’s genius, the perfect mastery over 
large opposed masses of colour, a gift belonging only to the 
greatest. The ‘April Love’ (572) of Hughes is very sweet, 
beautiful in colouring, and perfect in finish. Brown’s 
‘Christ washing Peter’s Feet’ (554) is badly hung. It is, 
however, evidently a very powerful and noble work. The 
‘ Death of Chatterton’ (371) is perhaps the most popular pic- 
ture in the building: a proof, if any be needed, that there is 
nothing in Pre-Raphaelitism essentially repulsive to the taste 
of the English people. Indeed, there cannot be greater diversity 
than there is in the touch and style of the different Pre- 
Raphaelite painters. What they have in common is poetry, 
which differs ever in kind and degree ; and that they all happen 
to be foreground painters, and not, like Turner, seizers upon 
distant effects. They begin where Turner ended. If they are 
any of them unpopular, it is as all great men must be content to 
be unpopular, because they have attained a region so high as to be 
comparatively uninhabited ; and it is not because of any inherent 
principle which they profess, and which forbids popular esteem. 


We have abstained from any general remarks upon the occa- 
sion and history of this most public-spirited and noble under- 
taking, the Manchester Exhibition. These reflections will be 
_ made unprompted by the tens of thousands who derive from it 
the purest and loftiest enjoyment of which the mind is capable. 
We have only to add our most grateful thanks to the Man- 
chester Committee for the undertaking so ably prosecuted and 
so successfully accomplished. Innumerable lessons of instruc- 
tion may be drawn from the immense mass of works of art 
collected here together. But the most important thing to be 
inculcated appears to be what, at the outset, we endeavoured to 
insist upon,—the necessity to us of catholicity in our inevitable 
eclecticism. England is, by every visible sign, entering upon a 
new epoch in the history of her art, attaining a higher develop- 


ment and a loftier reach. This Exhibition stands here just in 
time to admonish us that while we are throwing ourselves with ~ 
freer unreserve upon that nature which underlies all art, and 
while the hand of art is being strengthened and nerved to grasp 
the subtle essence of that life which thickens and involutes 
around us, we who boast to be the heirs of every age and 
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clime, have as yet never received and digested into our national 
art the half of the art of ancient times; we have never received 
the lofty purism of Raphael and his immediate predecessors ; we 
are only now beginning to reproduce the severe earnestness of 
the early Germans. We have, by some fatality, only been con- 
versant with an art which we really never could love, which 
went counter to our religion by its profaneness, and to our 
strength by its overgrown weakness; and our art, whilst incapa- 
ble of being other than national, has taken refuge from all high 
subjects in humour, and geniality, and historic depiction, in 
consequence of its despair at the cruel and unmeaning mockeries 
of the antichristian art which traduced the beautiful and pure 
traditions of our faith. It has been so until now; and now 
_ we find to our gladness a past art guiding us into the new land 
whither the present Nature invites us, as the sun from behind 
our backs strikes forwards to the other end of heaven, lighting 
up the track wherein we are to walk. 


Arr. V.—Travels in Peru. By J.J. Von Tscuupi. English 
Edition. 8vo. London. 1847. 


AtrHoueH silver is associated with gold in the commercial 
phrase, ‘the precious metals,’ and coupled with it in the 
proverbial mention of ‘gold and silver,’ yet the natural 
repositories of the two metals are very different and totally 
distinct. Gold, in almost all the sources from which we have 
hitherto derived it, is found in alluvium and drift ; and scarcely, 
perhaps, a sixth part of what we have, is derived from the true 
gold veins in rocks. But silver is the reverse of superficial in its 
origin; and no metal is mined so far below, and so far above, 
the level of the sea. Gold is, on the whole, more generally dif- 
fused than silver, though the latter is the more abundant metal 
as to quantity. It has been fancied, that while the warmer 
regions of the earth afford the greatest quantity of gold, the 
most copious repositories of silver are situated in the colder 
climates, and either in higher latitudes, or in more elevated 
regions ; and in support of this idea, it has been affirmed that 
the most celebrated silver mines of Europe and Asia are placed 
between 50° and 60° of north latitude, while those of Peru and 
Mexico are within the tropics, but in the centre of the Cordil- 
leras, and in regions of eternal snow. We cannot, however, 
accord to this view any scientific character, although the facts 
are somewhat singular. 

The connexion of gold with silver is more than a mere 
apposition in the phraseology of commercial life ; for gold in its 
natural state almost always contains more or less silver; and 
experiment has also taught us that silver not unfrequently con- 
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tains small quantities of gold. Silver from the ores of the Ural 
and Altai contains one-half to three per cent. of gold; and 
several methods are employed to separate and collect this gold, 
of which we mention only the separation by sulphuric acid as 
the most advantageous. ' 

An enormous quantity of old silver has been treated in this 
way, and the gold has been extracted from it. In Paris alone, 
quantities worth two hundred millions of francs were for some 
time annually exposed to this operation, or affined, to use the 
technical term. More than one hundred and forty thousand 
marks are separated annually in the mint of St. Petersburg, and 
more than one hundred thousand also in Munich. Many thou- 
sands of the Kdsperle, as they are called, have in this way been 
deprived of the gold which they contained, and which formerly 
rendered them worth something more than they actually passed 
for. So far has this mode of separation been carried in Munich, 
that the atom of gold contained in the Coburg six-kreutzer 
pieces has been separated and made a profit of, although there 
exists in the coins only one pound of gold in five thousand 
pounds of silver. 

When silver occurs in a pure state in nature, it is found in 
forms often similar to those exhibited by gold. These forms 
are rarely distinct crystals, but mostly present themselves in 
variously twisted and combined threads, little plates, or moss-like 
patches, and fragments imbedded in the rock. Capillary pure 
silver occurs in considerable abundance, filling crevices and little 
hollows; and from some of them, which were several yards 
long, more than twenty pounds of capillary and wire-like silver 
have been extracted. Stout wires of silver are met with of from 
twelve to sixteen inches, and shrub-like masses as much as ten 
inches high. At the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, there 
were displayed thirty-four specimens of silver ores from Sweden. 
There, too, a magnificent mass of native silver from Chili in 
South America was exhibited, weighing one hundred and fifty- 
four pounds. It was found in the year 1850, at a depth of two 
hundred feet. Its weight and dimensions were not its only 
interesting features; for it was very curiously formed of suc- 
cessive layers folded upon each other, as may be seen in piles 
of cloth. The colour of native silver is white, often tarnished, 
and, when newly extracted, it is not unlike small branches of fir. 
Though soft in its native soil, yet it is harder than gold, and its 
specific gravity is from 10 to 10°338. It is found combined 
with gold, copper, antimony, iron, lead, bismuth, and arsenic, as 
to the metals; and as to the earths, with silex and alumine. It 
is mineralized by the muriatic, sulphuric, and carbonic acids, and 
by sulphur. It is sometimes found in combination with iron 
pyrites, (bisulphuret of iron,) and has been worked in this form 
in Ireland. 

That the ancients were acquainted with silver-from the 
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earliest period, we gather from its frequent mention in 
Homer. Job says, Surely there is a vein (or mine) for the 
silver, (xxviii. 1.) In Abraham’s time, this metal had become 
common, and traffic was carried on with it. The Patriarch 
bought a sepulchre for his wife Sarah, for four hundred shekels 
of silver. It does not appear that the silver was then coined, 
but it was probably fashioned into bars or ingots of a certain 
weight, by means of which a kind of silver currency was estab- 
lished. And Abraham hearkened unto Ephron; and Abraham 
weighed to Ephron the silver, which he had named in the audience 
of the sons of Heth, four hundred shekels of silver, current money 
with the merchant. (Gen. xxiii. 16.) This passage is highly 
interesting, as it affords us a glance at the earlier stages of 
metallic currency. The word shekel is at once the name of a 
weight and a coin, and is derived from the Hebrew word 
(shakal) signifying ‘to weigh ;’ whence some derive, by trans- 
position of letters, our English word scale, a better derivation 
certainly than Webster’s from the Danish skal, ‘a shell.’ 
Again, we find in the Prophecy of Jeremiah a similar transac- 
tion thus recorded: And I bought the field of Hanameel my 
uncle’s son, that was in Anathoth, and weighed him the money, 
even seventeen shekels of silver. And I subscribed the evi- 
dence, and sealed it, and took witnesses, and weighed him 
the money in the balances. (xxxii. 9,10.) As far as can be 
ascertained, the shekel weight was equal to ten pennyweights 
of English troy-weight. There is no mention of stamped silver 
or coin previous to the Captivity; and the fact of the silver 
being weighed out in balances, seems to indicate that the pieces 
or ingots were of no determinate size; and the phrase, current 
money with the merchant, intimates that the purity of the metal 
was taken into account. Merchants were in the habit of carry- 
ing about with them balances and weights in a sort of pouch or 
bag. The weights were stones, and hence the words for weights 
commonly signify ‘stones ;’ so in Deut. xxv.13: Thou shalt not 
have in thy bag divers weights, a great and a small. In several 
passages it is expressed or implied, that silver was weighed by 
the shekel or the talent. , 

A primitive approach, indeed, to a coinage or impress seems 
to be intimated in an act of the Patriarch Jacob, when he bought 
a parcel of a field, where he had spread his tent, at the hand of 
the children of Hamor, Shechem’s father, for an hundred pieces of 
money. (Gen. xxxiii. 19.) These pieces must have had a deter- 
minate mark upon them; and we find that the original word 
(kesitah) signified ‘lamh.’* Lest it should be supposed that this 
transaction was by barter of lambs, and not of metal, we refer 


* Gesenius, indeed, denies that there is any support for this either in the etymology of 
the word or in the cognate languages ; but it is certain that Pheenician coins have the 
image of sheep impressed upon them. 
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to Acts vii. 16, where we are expressly told that Abraham 
bought the sepulchral ground for a sum of money. It is possible 
that these hundred pieces had the figure of a lamb impressed 
upon them. Maurice, in his Indian Antiquities, assures us that 
the earliest coins were stamped with the figure of an ox or a 
sheep. Eschylus (Agamem., verse 35) alludes to bribery, when 
the watch-guard says, ‘I must be silent concerning other mat- 
ters; for a huge ox has set his foot upon my tongue.’ In the 
same way the Latin word for ‘money,’ pecunia, and our deriva- 
tive pecuniary, are from pecu, ‘cattle,’ or pecus, ‘a sheep,’ 
from the image stamped upon the money. Probably in the 
earliest times the coin was of the ordinary value of the animal, 
whose figure it bore. Taylor, the editor of Calmet, thinks 
kesitah (also the original word in Job xlii. 11) means a piece 
of money. But that ancient and unchanging people, the 
Chinese, had a custom which rather confirms our view of the 
impression of a figure on Jacob’s hundred pieces; for Sir John 
Davis expressly informs us,* that ‘during former periods of 
Chinese history, money seems to have been made of other mate- 
rials besides copper, being coined into a great variety of shapes, 
with symbolical figures of various animals.” In fact, ‘the only 
coin of the country is copper, at this day; and all transactions 
beyond mere daily marketing, and the lowest class of payments, 
must be carried on by a weight of silver, of which the taél 
expresses one Chinese ounce ;’ and further divisions have names 
of weights, and not coins. So near does the existing Chinese 
monetary custom approach the early patriarchal. Sir John Davis - 
states, that ‘ silver mines are worked in Yure-nin ; and, indeed, 
the great quantities of silver brought to Lintin for many years 
past, to be exchanged for opium and exported to India, have 
proved that there must be abundant sources ini the empire, not- 
withstanding what has been said of the general prohibitions 
against mining on the part of the Government.’ e reason 
given for the absence of a silver coinage in China is not very 
flattering ; for, observes Sir John Davis, ‘it has appeared impos- 
sible to establish a silver coin in the country, from the uncon- 
querable propensity of the people to play tricks with anything 
more valuable than their base copper money : indeed, we have 
seen that they forge even that.’ Those payments to Govern- 
ment which are not made in kind, are in silver of a prescribed 
rate of fineness. This is cast in stamped ingots of one and ten 
taéls in weight, of which 98 parts in 100 must be pure silver. 
The Sycee silver, paid in exchange for opium, and sent in con- 
siderable quantities to this country, is of the same description 
of bullion, but contains an admixture of gold, proves profitable 
to importers, and bears a premium of five or six per cent. The 


* The Chinese, By John F. Davis, vol. ii., Eighth Edition, p. 431. 
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relative value of the Shanghae Sycee and Canton Sycee is as 
100 to 109-4. 

No good authors have attempted to date the invention of 
coined money at an earlier period than the ninth century pre- 
vious to the Christian era; and some consider it to be of a 
much more recent date. The line of distinction drawn by 
numismatists between what may be generally termed money, 
and what may be strictly termed coin, is this: primitive 
money, if metallic, (for there were other kinds of money,) passed 
by weight, and only consisted of distinct pieces for convenience 
of carriage or separation, no single piece being nicely adjusted 
to any special weight. It might, therefore, require three hun- 
dred pieces, more or less, to form a shekel or talent, or any 
other nominal weight or value generally accepted as a com- 
mon standard. Such money was of necessity weighed when 
exchanged for value, while true coins, when at last invented, 
were individually adjusted to a certain precise weight and value, 
and then stamped with the signet of a people or Prince, with 
some sacred national symbol to guarantee that weight and 
value. These passed current as the positive representatives of a 
specific metallic value, or, as numismatists say, they passed by 
tale and not by weight; in simpler terms, they were counted 
instead of being weighed. The step from simple barter to that 
of an inconvenient metallic currency, passing by weight, was an 
exceeding advance in the march of civilization; but that from a 
weighed currency to one formed of coin, which was received at 
once as of a certain value, not guaranteed by the individual, but 
by the State, with the national signet stamped upon it to denote 
and establish that value, was a yet more remarkable step in 
advance, and appealed, not, as Lord Bacon says, to men’s business 
and bosoms, but to their pockets and purses. It would have been 
no light thing in our days to have had all bargains referred to 
the balance and the weight, and the only test of value a pouch 
of stones carried about as weights all over the land. 

A remarkable collateral confirmation of these observations is 
seen in the ancient hieroglyphic paintings and sculptures of the 
Egyptians. One of these, as old, | if not older than the time 
of Abraham, represents a public weigher and notary in the act 
of weighing and taking down the amount of ring-money. The 
weights, one of which is in the scale, and another and heavier 
one on the ground, are in the form of animals, apparently meant 
to signify ‘lambs.’ The weigher is about to add to, or pull 
down, the scale containing the weight. Similar weights have 
been recently discovered in the ruins of Nineveh. In Job, the 
usual term shekel is not used for money, but kesitah, ‘a lamb ;’ 
the Jewish weight with which the money was weighed being 
probably of that form. The ring-money, shown in this hiero- 
glyph, was of great antiquity, and also interests us by being 
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mentioned in the presents given by Abraham’s servant to 
Rebekah: The man took a golden earring of half a shekel weight, 
and two bracelets for her hands of ten shekels weight of gold. 
(Gen. xxiv. 22.) From this it is evident that they were either 
intended for ornaments to the person, or for money, just as 
Greek girls of the present day wear gold coins in their hair ; 
and just as persons in the Middle Ages were wont to cut off a 
certain portion of gold chain to present as a reward, or to bestow 
in payment for articles required. In the Egyptian paintings 
described by Sir G. Wilkinson, persons are often seen weighing 
the ring-money, and scribes setting down the account; and, 
in the Chronicles of the Sea Kings of Norway, (the Heims- 
kringla,) by Snorro Sturleson, we see that a collar is given as a 
portion of a marriage dowry, viz., ‘three large farms and a gold 
ornament.’ 

Among the silver mines of early antiquity, none were more 
productive than those of Laurion in Attica. Athens usurped 
the possession of these mines from her subject allies, and 
derived no ordinary advantages from them, since from their 
resources Themistocles first raised the naval power of Athens to 
efficiency and consequence. They extended from coast to coast 
in a line of about seven miles from Anaphystus to Thozicus. 
They were worked at an early period, were most productive, 
probably, in the time of Themistocles, and became less and less 
valuable in the age of Socrates and Xenophon; and before that 
of Strabo, they had become so poor that mining was discontinued. 
The ores extracted contained silver and lead, with zinc, and pro- 
bably copper. The mines were worked by shafts and adits, and 
whole masses of rock were removed, so that supports alone were 
left standing. The processes of fusion conducted in the fur- 
naces appear to have been the same as those employed in other 
mines worked in ancient times. The State was the sole pro- 
prietor of the mines; but they were not worked at the public 
expense. They were always granted to private individuals in 
fee-farm ; and these leases were transferred from one person 
to another by inheritance, sale, and other methods of legal 
conveyance. 

It is singular that, although silver mines were so serviceable 
to the Athenians, Lycurgus prohibited the use of gold and silver 
at Sparta, and enacted severe penalties against those citizens in 
whose possession the magistrates might find them. Some kind 
of money was necessary; but, agreeably to the practice of the 
early ages of Greece, it was only to be made of iron, and was so 
bulky and incommodious, that, according to Xenophon, ten 
min@, a sum less than forty pounds sterling, required a waggon 
of considerable size to support it. 

Silver was found in large amounts and rich repositories in 


Spain, from which country both the Carthaginians and the 
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Romans derived vast supplies. The mines in the neighbourhood 
of Carthago Nova yielded every day 25,000 drachmas to the 
Roman treasury. We are informed by Pliny that the Emperor 
Vespasian obtained annually, from Galicia, the Asturias, and 
Lusitania, £60,000 of gold; while the silver was found in such 
quantities in Spain, that Hannibal extracted from a mine worked 
by him, near Cartagena, daily, an amount exceeding in value 
£300 of our money; or, annually, no less than £109,500 of our 
money. Cato delivered into the treasury 25,000 pounds’ weight 
of silver in bars, and £120,000 in money, besides 400 pounds’ 
weight of gold, all of which he had accumulated in Spain. 
Helvetius, who was only Governor of Andalusia, delivered 37,000 
pounds’ weight of silver in coin, and 40,000 pounds’ weight of 
silver in bars. It was said of the river Guadalquivir that its 
sources sprang from silver roots. 

It might be, and has been, supposed that these amounts of silver 
from Spain were exaggerated. Of course there are no collateral 
testimonies, or checks, as in modern statements of this character ; 
but a strong conjectural confirmation is to be derived from the 
remarks of a mining surveyor who visited Spain of late years, 
and who observes, ‘I have seen with astonishment the vast exca- 
vations left by the ancients in the Sierra Almagrera, and in the 
neighbourhood of Cartagena, while the enormous mounds of 
ancient scoriz on the coast of the Mediterranean, near the above 
localities, show the extent and activity with which metallurgical 
operations were carried on in the south of Spain. Most of these 
mounds of scoriz have been re-smelted within the last few years 
with considerable profit, the improved methods of smelting 
securing a greater extraction of the precious metal than in 
ancient times.’ 

It is only within the last twenty years that Spain has again 
become a silver-producing country, several very rich silver mines 
having been discovered since the revival of mining in 1825.* 
The celebrated mines of the Sierra Almagrera, in the province of 
Almeria, were discovered in 1839, and they have ever since 
annually poured a large amount of silver into circulation. In 
1843 the mines of Hiendelencina, in the province of Guadala- 
Jara, were discovered, and these have continued to be very pro- 
ductive. The produce of the Almagrera mines in 1850 was 
40,596 marcs of silver, and it has probably remained about the 
same annually. The veins of these mines run nearly north and 
south, and traverse finely grained clay slates. The great vein of 
the Jaroso mine is of extraordinary size, being in some places 
six or eight yards in width,—an uncommon size for a mineral 
vein. The ores of this vein are chiefly silver-bearing lead ; but 
the veins of Hiendelencina, which run nearly east and west, and 


* Mining in Spain has received a remarkable impetus during the past year, and we 
learn that the Government has granted not fewer than 512 concessious of mines in that 
year. 
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seldom exceed three feet in width, are properly named silver 
veins, and produce the ores of that metal in chlorides and 
sulphurets, but unmixed with any ores of lead. 

How strange would the history of these Spanish silver mines 
be in connexion with that of the various races and individuals 
who have worked them, from the Carthaginians and the Romans 
to the Spaniards and the Britons! It is one of the uncon- 
sidered marvels of history that the same mines have enriched 
the conquerors and the conquered, the Carthaginian and the 
Roman, as well as the Spaniard; and now, strangest of all, the 
poor despised Britons, whom the Romans invaded, and harassed, 
and esteemed vile and uncivilized, have begun to enrich them- 
selves from the very same mineral districts, and have by their 
superior science extracted money from the ancient refuse ; and 
are applying all the skill of modern science in mining upon those 
very veins which the ancients robbed of their richest and most 
readily assailable portions. Truly there are historic changes 
underground as well as upon the surface of the earth ! 

We could relate ‘strange eventful histories’ in the affairs of 
many mines, but we do not call to mind any more strange and 
eventful than those associated with a certain Spanish silver mine, 
which we shall now briefly enumerate. 

Guadalcanal is the last town to the south in Estremadura. 
Its silver mine has a curious series of stories attached to it. 
In the reign of Philip II., two brothers, Christopher and 
Mark Fugger, of Augsburg, obtained a grant of this mine and 
of the quicksilver mine at Almaden. From them they obtained 
so large a fortune that ‘ ser rico como un Fucar,’ or, ‘ to be rich 
as Fugger,’ had become a proverb in the days of Cervantes, and 
there is a street in Madrid which bears their name. Their 
descendants were raised to the dignity of sovereign Princes in 
the Roman Empire, being allied to the greatest houses in 
Germany. The brothers abandoned both their mines in 1635, 
after having worked the silver mine of Guadalcanal to a great 
depth. In less than a month after their abandonment of it, it 
was filled with water to within thirty feet of the surface. 

The draining of Poza Rico, or ‘ the rich shaft,’ has been the 
project of many speculators, who expected to become as rich as. 
the fortunate Fuggers; but, alas! many have lost all they had, 
and become poor by the ‘rich shaft. It is one thing to let 
water get the mastery in a mine, and quite another to get the 
mastery of it again. A quiet month allows of the one, but a 
whole year, or series of years, may fail of the other. We must 
omit to notice all the vain attempts we have heard of in con- 
nexion with the exploration of this mine, but it has certainly 
ruined more than it has enriched. The last unlucky explorers 
were Cornish miners, sent out by a London company. 
Cornish gentleman returned, about six or seven years since, from 
an inspection of it, with no very promising report. Still the 
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silver is there,—the same vein that enriched the Fuggers ; and the 
mine may be worked upon certain terms. Gentlemen of all 
classes have nibbled at so tempting a bait; but the luck of the 
mine has evidently forsaken it ; for it has baffled the ingenuity of 
the scientific miner, and the purse of a miller. It has deceived 
the Scotch, and robbed the Irish. It has taken in the Welsh, 
and has been too deep for the acute men of the North. It has 
been too clever and close for them all; and now a street might 
be built, not by the wealth extracted from it, but by what has 
been vainly squandered upon it,—or rather drowned within its 
all-devouring depths. 

The Romans had an especial preference for silver, and Pliny 
relates that there were in Rome more than five hundred silver. 
basins, each of which weighed one hundred pounds, and that a 
certain Drusillanus possessed one weighing five hundred and 
fifty pounds. Pliny also speaks of silver cooking utensils, 
couches, cars, and statues. The ancients were able to apply a 
silver coating over copper money, and thus were, in a certain 
way, acquainted with the modern art of plating. But they do 
not seem to have been able to draw out silver into fine wires, 
even while they made use of massy gold threads by interweaving 
them with cloth. It appears that so early as in the third century 
gold was interwoven with linen, or that linen was embroidered 
with gold threads, which the Emperor Alexander Severus declared 
to be folly. It was not until a much later period that silver 
began to be formed into threads and to be interwoven with 
cloth; and no mention of silver stuffs is to be found in the works 
of the ancients. But it has been fully proved that silver threads 
were interwoven with cloth in the time of the last Greek 
Emperors. In medizval times fine gold and silver were often 
curled and twisted in a serpentine form, and sometimes plaited, 
and worked through each other, and soldered together to form 
festoons, flowers, &c. Silver-fringed tapestry was then known. 

In passing to modern times we must premise that our own 
country is nearly deficient in native silver, and that the silver 
ores are scarce in any workable quantities. But we can extract 
large quantities of silver-bearing lead from several of our own 
mines, the proportions of silver to the lead being various accord- 
ing to the mine, though oftentimes small. Yet we are now 
gaining a tolerably high place in the list of silver-producing 
countries, almost entirely the result of our skilful treatment of 
argentiferous lead. Our total produce of silver in the year 1854 
was 562,659 ounces; of which total the counties of Cornwall 
and Devonshire yielded the largest constituent items; viz., 
Cornwall, 179,675 ounces; and Devonshire, 119,288 ounces. 
It is to be observed, that argentiferous lead mines are often 
termed ‘ silver mines,’ because the separation of the silver from 
the lead is the chief object of the workings at those mines. 

Prior to entering into particulars respecting the several chief 
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silver-mining districts, it may be well to display at one view the 
results of mining in this metal. Thus the position of each 
country in the scale will at once be seen, and the importance of 
subsequent remarks better understood. It should, however, be 
remembered, that the interest of mines is not always to be 
measured by their present produce, but often by their former 
importance, their extent of excavation, and their peculiar 
arrangements. 

In calculations respecting the produce of particular countries, 
the precious metals are always associated, and thus silver is not 
distinguished. This is the case in an elaborate paper which we 
have consulted* respecting the total produce of precious metals 
derived from America. The writer estimates the quantity of gold 
and silver supposed to have passed from America to Europe, from 
the discovery of the former to the year 1848, as follows :— 


Quantities sent to Europe from 1492 to the 
£1,122,997,475 
Quantities for a period of forty-five years, 

viz., from 1804 to 1848 


£1,483,577,020 


If but one half of this total stand for silver, then the amount 
will be sufficiently remarkable. 

In the subjoined tabular view, derived from some calculations 
of M. Chevalier, the yield of the principal silver-producing 
countries is given for two years, 1846 and 1850, the former date 
being two years before, and the latter two years after, the great 
discoveries of gold in California. 


360,579,545 


VALUE OF PRODUCE OF SILVER FROM CHIEF COUNTRIES. 
Countries. 1846. 1850. 

California................ 62,088 
Peru and Bolivia ...... 1,000,583 1,000,583 
282,654 286,971 
United Kingdon ...... 109,989 160,000 
1,056 1,056 
Borneo 1,584 1,584 
Total from Europe 

Africa, and Asia } 1,254,306 1,528,592 
Total from North 

Total for the world ... 6,515,925 8,788,416 


on? Mr. Dawson, in the Journal of the London Statistical Society, for March, 
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We present the weights of the produce of silver from the 
principal silver-producing countries for the year 1854, in the 
following approximate tabular view, selected from the best 
sources of information open to us, but requiring allowance to be 
made for the absence of authoritative statistics :— 


WEIGHTS OF PRODUCE OF SILVER IN THE YEAR 1854. 


Countries. Weights in its. Troy, 
8, 
50,000 
60,000 
Austria (with Hungary) .............cscsscesees 90,000 

Chili 250,000 
130,000 
30,000 
Ecuador and New Granada .................026 130,000 
United States.............. 


We calculate the total produce of all the silver-producing 
countries in the world, as far as any returns can be obtained, to 
be about 2,695,000Ibs. troy, a quantity which, we believe, exceeds 
what many statisticians would have supposed. Of this amount 
it will be seen that Mexico still affords the principal part. In 
fact, Mexico and Chili together produce nearly four-fifths of the 
whole quantity. 

We shall now glance at the most interesting particulars of the 
several silver mines and mining districts. 

Commencing with Germany, in the Hartz mining district 
the silver mines are mostly found in the western part of 
the range, supplying the works that are constructed in the 
immediate vicinity for the reduction of the ore. The most 
remarkable vein is one which extends from Wildeman to 
Clausthal, (traversing the city of Zellerfeld,) a distance of 
about three miles. This vein is divided into a certain number 
of parts, termed ‘concessions,’ by planes bisecting that vein 
perpendicularly ; and these concessions are generally let out, 
and wrought by companies. Thus each mine has a distinct 
administration, all operations being practised within certain 
limits subordinate to the decrees of the General Council of 
Mines which holds its sittings at Clausthal. At Andreasberg, a 
district different in its mineralogical character, is the celebrated 
Sampson mine, by far the deepest in the Hartz, the lowest 
gallery being fifty-five feet below the surface of the Baltic, and 
about 2,229 feet below the surface of the earth. The descent is 
alte zether by ladders, one half of the main shaft being separated 
in » distances of about twenty-five feet by means of platforms, thus 
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rendering the immense descent less dangerous, and the fatigue 
more supportable. This depth is more than six times the height 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London ; and it is painful to conceive of 
the fatigue and peril encountered in the daily descent and ascent 
of such a gulf by means of slippery ladders. 

Freiberg, in Saxony, is one of the most famous mining towns 
in all Germany, deriving much of its fame from its well known 
Mining Academy. There are about one hundred mines in its 
vicinity, the veins in which traverse gneiss rock, and are 
generally composed of metallic ores interspersed with quartz, 
calcareous and fluor spar, and sulphate of barytes. The metallic 
ores are argentiferous. sulphuret of lead, red silver, argentiferous 
grey copper, zinc, &c. In the Himmelfurst, situated about two 
miles south-east of Freiberg, the elevation above the level of the 
sea is 1,346 feet, and from that elevation to the bottom of the 
mine is 300 feet. The ores consist of native silver, sulphuret of 
silver, red silver, and largely of argentiferous lead. The produce- 
of pure metal is equal to 33 or 44 parts in 1,000 parts of ore, or 
from 3 to 4 per cent. Above seven hundred miners are employed 
there, of whom six hundred work underground. In some of the 
mines there are above one hundred veins, including all sizes. 

In Hungary there are the celebrated silver mines of 
Schemnitz and Cremnitz, long remarkable for the richness 
of their produce, and the extent of their excavations. Some 
idea may be formed of the extent of operations at Schemnitz 
from the gallery or level called ‘the Emperor Francis’s gallery,’ 
by which the whole of the royal mines are drained. This 
gallery is carried through hard rock for a length of five English 
miles. It was begun in 1748, and completed in 1765. Another 
adit level (probably a continuation of that first noticed) was 
begun in 1782; and it is said that, when completed, it will be 
altogether nine miles long; and will, by the help of powerful 
hydraulic machines, drain the whole of the mines in that district, 
and enable them to be carried to a depth of 1,380 feet. 

The silver mines of Konigsberg are situated about fifty-two 
miles from Christiania, the capital of Norway. The mountain in 
which the mines nearest the town are excavated is about 1,295 
_ French feet (1,498 Danish feet) above the town of Konigsberg, 

which itself lies 926 feet above the level of the sea. Man 

of the neighbouring mountains are much higher. In ns | 
the base of those in which silver is found is chiefly hornblende 
and mica; but the veins of ore are contained in reddish transi- 
tion rock. The approach to the work is by a continued ascent 
the whole way: and were it only for the striking view of 
the town of Konigsberg, the mountains and the beautiful valley 
of the Louven, the journey would be well rewarded. 

These famous mines were discovered in 1623, by means of a 
‘peasant lad, whose foot, as he was pursuing some cattle, was 
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arrested by a hook or string of native silver projecting above the 
surface of the rock. The most valuable and extraordinary 
masses of really pure native silver have been taken from this 
‘a One mass is preserved in the Royal Museum at Copen- 
agen, the weight of which is five hundred and sixty Danish 
pounds, and its value five thousand rix-dollars. Its length is 
nearly six feet, and in one part it is above eighteen inches in 
diameter. Similar masses were discovered in the years 1630, 
1719, and 1727, which severally weighed from two hundred and 
fifty to two hundred and three hundred pounds. In the shaft 
called St. Andrew, a piece of native silver was found, in 1727, 
weighing two hundred and seventy-nine pounds ; and in the 
same fortunate year another was found in ‘ God’s Blessing ’ 
shaft, weighing three hundred and four pounds. According to 
the testimony of Berzelius, a mass of ies er has been found in 
these mines weighing no less than eight hundred and forty 
pounds! Very fine specimens of the ore were sent to our Great 
Exhibition, and some of them were beautifully crystallized. 

These occasional masses occur casually in the rock, but are 
soon interrupted in their passage through it, or dwindle away to 
nothing. The miner, therefore, may excavate long and unprofit- 
ably before he meets with such another piece of good fortune. 
Some parts of the mine are named quaintly enough from the 
luck attending them. One of the most ancient and rich shafts 
was called ‘Old God’s Blessing,’ because it yielded sometimes 
within a single week some hundreds of pounds of pure native 
silver. It is nearly two hundred fathoms (1,200 feet) in depth, 
and the circumference at the bottom forms a clear space of 
several hundred fathoms. 

As soon as these mines were discovered, they were taken pos- 
session of by the Government; but their fortune, rich as they 
were, has been very various. Having declined in produce and 

rofit for some time, they revived again at the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, but materially declined once more 
towards the year 1747. In the three years from 1765 to 1768, 
for the first time, the produce was valued at from 30,000 marks 
to 35,3134 marks of fine silver, being the greatest amount yet 
obtained. Fluctuations of an extreme character attended their 
further history until 1825, when the explorations were carried 
on without any gain. The Government then offered them for 
sale in London, and an English house of business proffered the 
sum of £36,000 for them ; but the negociations were broken off 
when nearly concluded. The Government then prosecuted the 
mining energetically and systematically, and extended the 
workings. In 1833 the produce amounted to 46,919 marks, 
being the greatest value ever obtained from these mines, and 
affording an overplus of 40,000 dollars. During recent years 
the produce has been somewhat less; but the profits in the four 
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years from 1841 to 1844 inclusive were 426,742 dollars, and 
are now about 100,000 dollars annually. Formerly as many as 
2,300 men were employed in and about the mines. 

Among the portions at present worked, the principal is that 
named Armens Grube, from having been originally assigned 
to the support of the poor,—an interesting feature in a mining 
concern. The entrance to the Armens Grube is by a high and 
broad level, about two English miles long, at the termination of 
which the shaft commences. There are several galleries or 
levels branching off at various distances from the surface. The 
descent to the bottom of the mine is by forty-two ladders, 
averaging, in length, thirty feet. The richest pieces of silver 
have been extracted from this mine; and there are now in the 
Royal Museum at Copenhagen two specimens, one of six feet 
long, two feet broad, and eight inches thick, and nearly all 
consisting of silver. The other specimen is perfectly pure silver, 
and measures about twelve inches in length and breadth, and 
eighteen inches in height. 

Most mines in rocky strata require much blasting, to tear 
down the ores, and this is a very expensive process. In one 
_ (1837) the quantity of gunpowder used in the Cornish and 

evonian mines was 300 tons, which, at £44 per ton, cost 
£13,200; a considerable item for two counties only. To save 
the expense of gunpowder and blasting, the Konigsberg miners 
adopt a very curious process. On Saturday at noon, when the 
workmen leave the mine, large quantities of wood are placed 
against the portion of rock to be excavated for the ores. This 
wood is then kindled, and the fire burns all Sunday, and until 
the miner recommences operations on the Monday, when he 
finds the rock much softened and disposed to be detached. In 
very stubborn portions gunpowder is necessarily used. The 
excavations are large, and the ventilation is good. Small 
bundles of wood are ignited instead of candles. There are 
lodging-houses for the miners near the mines, and they remain 
there the whole week, absent from their families. Previous to 
their return home they are searched, to detect any concealed 
silver. Their pay is about 1 mark, or 10d. per day, and they 
are supplied with provisions at a cheap rate. About seven hun- 
dred labourers are employed in the mines, and at the stamps for 
reducing the ore. The smelting works are situated in the 
neighbouring town, and the smelting takes place twice a year, 
and occupies about two months at each period. 

The deepest of the Konigsberg mines measures 375 fathoms, 
or no less than 2,250 feet from the surface. Even the richest 
mine now affords but little ore, though its name is quaintly 
suggestive of profit, being ‘God’s Help in Time of Need.” A 
time of need it will indeed be to the poor mining folk if the 
mine should still decline and altogether fail. 
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We now pass away from all European silver mines, and cross 
the seas to the coasts of the vast continent of South America, 
and arrive in Peru, famous in the romantic annals of Pizarro’s 
conquest of the country, and equally famous for its vast natural 
repositories of silver, and, in a less degree, of other metals. 

Two great mountain chains, running parallel with each other, 
intersect Peru in the direction from 8.8.W. to N.N.E. The 
chain nearest the coast of the Pacific is at the average distance 
of from sixty to seventy English miles from the sea. The other 
chain takes a parallel direction, but describes through its whole 
range a slight curve eastward. These two ranges are called the 
Cordilleras, or the Andes, both terms being used indis- 
criminately ; but, properly speaking, the western chain should 
be called the Cordillera, and the eastern chain the Andes. The 
latter name is derived from the Quichua word antasuyu; anta 
signifying metal generally, but especially copper; and suyu, 
strip, part, or district: hence the meaning of antasuyu is ‘the 
metal district;’ but the word suyuw being dropped, and the 
terminal a@ in anta converted into is, we have the word aniis, 
which is employed by all the old writers and geographers. The 
Spaniards have corrupted this into Andes, and they apply the 
word without distinction to the western and eastern chain of 
mountains.* 

Observing the correct denomination, and calling the western 
chain the Cordillera, and the eastern chain the Andes, or the 
minor Cordillera, we learn from Dr. Tschudi that both the 
mountain chains, as well as their lateral branches, are rich in 
metallic wealth; but in the principal mountains gold is rare. 
Some rich mines on the eastern coast are now nearly exhausted. 
Wash gold is plentiful in the mines of North Peru, but is not 
carefully collected. Silver, which constitutes the principal 
wealth of Peru, is found in greatest abundance in the principal 
chains, namely, in Northern and Central Peru, in the Cor- 
dillera; and, in Southern Peru, in the Andes. It presents 
itself in all forms and combinations, from the pure metal to 
argentiferous lead. Even in the highest parts, which are 
scarcely ever trodden by human footsteps, rich veins of silver 
are discovered. It is hardly possible to pass half a day in these 
regions without encountering new streaks. Quicksilver is found 
in small and unremunerative quantities. The only vein of 
magnitude is at Huancavelica. Both chains are very rich in 
copper ore, but it is extracted only from the Cordillera, on 
account of the distance of the Andes from the coast. The lead 
and iron mines, though exceedingly rich, are not wrought, the 
price of the metals being too low to pay for labour. 


* Such is the view of late writers; but Humboldt thinks the original signification or 
derivation of the word is buried in the darkness of past ages. 
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It is not easy to conceive the richness of the Andes in silver ; 
but the mines are frequently on such high ground that the 
profits are diminished by the difficulties and cost of carriage, 
and the expense of living in a barren country, destitute of water 
and sufficient fuel, and exposed to cold and snow. This is parti- 
cularly the case at the silver mines of Copiapo in Chili, where 
the country is utterly barren, and where not a drop of water is 
to be found in the circuit of nine miles. These mines were dis- 
covered by a poor man in 1832, who struck upon a mass of 
silver in rooting out a tree. They extend over 150 square 
leagues. Sixteen veins of silver were found in the first four 
days, and, before three weeks had elapsed, forty more had been 
found, not reckoning smaller ramifications. The rolled pieces 
which lay upon the surface produced a large quantity of pure 
silver: a single mass weighed 5,000\Ibs. 

An extraordinary example of the productiveness of the Peruvian 
mines was found at San Jose, in the department of Huancave- 
lica. The owner of the mines of San Jose requested the Viceroy 
Castro, whose friend he was, to become godfather to his first 
child. The Viceroy consented, but at the time fixed for the 
christening some important affairs of state prevented his quitting 
the capital, and he sent the Vice-Queen to officiate as his proxy. 
To render honour to his illustrious guest, the mine-owner laid 
down a triple row of silver bars along the whole way (no short 
distance) from the house to the church. Over this silver pave- 
ment the Vice-Queen accompanied the infant to the church, where 
it was baptized. On their return, the munificent host presented 
to her the whole of the silver road, in token of gratitude for the 
honour she had conferred upon him. Since that time, the mines 
and province have borne the name of Castrovireyna. In most 
of these mines the works have been discontinued ; and, owing to 
defective arrangements, one of the richest fell in, and one 
hundred and twenty-two workmen were buried in the ruins. 
Since that time the Indians have refused to enter the mines. 

Notwithstanding the enormous amount of wealth which the 
mines of Peru have already yielded, and still continue to yield, 
only a very small portion of the veins of silver has been actually 
wrought. Indeed, it is a well-known fact, that the Indians are 
aware of the existence of many rich mines, the situation of 
which they will never disclose to the whites, nor to the detested 
mestizos.* Heretofore mining has been to them all toil and 
little profit, and it has bound them in chains from which they 
will not easily emancipate themselves. For centuries past the 
knowledge of some of the richest silver veins has been trans- 
mitted with inviolable secrecy from father to son; and all 


* The Indians apply the designation misti (meaning mestfizo) to all persons except 
Tndians or Negroes, whether they be Europeans or white Creoles. Strictly a mestizo is 
the child of a white father and Indian oat. 
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endeavours to prevail on them to divulge their secrets have 
failed. Dr. Tschudi says, that when he was ‘in Janja in 1841, an 
Indian, whom he had previously known, came to him and 
borrowed a crowbar. When he returned it, the end was covered 
with silver. Some time afterwards, the Doctor learnt that this 
Indian had been imprisoned by order of the Sub-Prefect, because 
he had offered for sale some rich silver ore, and, on being 
questioned as to where he had obtained it, his answer was that 
he found it on the road ; a tale the truth of which was naturally 
doubted. The following year, when the traveller was again in 
Janja, the Indian paid him another visit. He had been for 
several months confined in a dark dungeon, and half-starved, 
because the Sub-Prefect wanted to compel him to reveal the 
situation of the mine with which he was acquainted ; but he would 
not disclose the secret, and adhered firmly to his statement that 
he had found the ore. He, however, confessed to the traveller, 
that he actually knew of a large vein containing valuable silver, 
of which he exhibited a specimen. When he was in want of 
money, he had recourse to the mine, of which the shaft was 
not very deep. After closing it up, he always carried the loose 
rubbish away to a distance of some miles, and then covered the 
opening so carefully with turf and cactus, that it was impossible 
for any one to discern it. He dwelt in a miserable hut, and his 
occupation was making wooden stirrups. Only when called upon 
to pay government contributions, did he have recourse to the 
mine. It is said that the discoverer of the mines of Cerro de 
Pasco was thrown into a dungeon by the Spaniard, Ugarte, and 
ended his days in captivity. 

Remarkable anecdotes are related to illustrate the pertinacity 
of the Indians in concealing their knowledge of the localities of 
valuable silver veins from the whites and others. Some of these 
are ludicrous enough, and others tragical. Of the former, is 
one relating to a certain priest, who had been kind to the 
Indians, but prodigal in gambling away his money. An Indian 
whom he had befriended, when calling upon the priest, found him 
sorrowful and almost in despair. Learning that his sorrow arose 
from heavy losses in gambling, the Indian, after some delibera- 
tion, addressed the priest, and assured him he would now befriend 
him in turn, by taking him to a valuable deposit of silver ore, of 
which he might bring away as much as he could dig and carry in 
an hour. But to prevent discovery by others, the priest was to 
be taken blindfold, and by night, to the mine. 

At the appointed hour of night, four or five Indians arrived, 
and, having carefully bandaged the eyes of the priest, they led 
and occasionally carried him on a long journey. At length he 
was unbandaged, and found himself in a cave, not deep, but 
formed upon a very fine vein of silver. He was soon at work 
with such tools, and by such light, as the Indians furnished 
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to him; and, having loaded his bag, he was again blindfolded and 
led out and away, an Indian relieving him of his burden. It had 
occurred to the wily priest that he might retrace the course, if he 
could drop some small articles at intervals as he returned ; and he 
had provided himself with an ample rosary, the beads of which he 
continued to drop every now and then for the whole way home. 
This he did so secretly, as he thought, that no notice was taken 
of the device. Having reached home, he was profuse in his 
grateful expressions to the Indian, who deposited the bag in 
his chamber, and retired. The morning had not, however, 
passed away, ere one of the Indians knocked at his door, and 
entering said, ‘ Reverend Father, I have now collected, and do 
restore you, all the beads of your rosary, which you unfortunately 
dropped last night !’ 

Of the anecdotes ending tragically, we shall only notice one. 
A certain mercantile house in Lima had heard that an Indian 
had discovered a most productive deposit of silver, and they were 
resolved to find it out by stratagem. For this purpose they 
furnished one of their young men with money and directions, 
and sent him forth to carry them out. These were certainly 
ingenious. The youth, appearing as a traveller, was suddenly 
taken ill, near the hovel of the Indian in possession of the secret. 
He managed to crawl to the hovel, and to supplicate admission 
and aid. These were hospitably granted, and the young man 
was liberal in his presents. But he was only slowly gaining 
strength, and therefore remained some weeks at the Indian’s - 
hovel, paying all the time most assiduous court to his daughter. 
He managed to awaken the interest and affections of the girl, 
and promised her marriage, in return, as he said, for her attention 
to him during sickness. By such arts and promises he at last 
induced her to disclose to him the position of the silver vein by 
which her father profited. Once discovered, the youth was soon 
engaged in digging, as best he could, the ore; but he had not 

n long so employed before the old Indian came upon him. 
*O beloved youth,’ said the Indian, ‘ let me assist you in getting 
some of this silver. What is it worth, but for enriching one’s 
friends and oneself? So soon, too, you are to be my son. Let 
me dig for you.’ And then they worked together for two days. 
At one time the Indian said to the youth, ‘ Hold, let us take 
some refreshment. Here is food, and here is drink.’ Of these 
the youth eagerly partook. But he had not drunk from the cup 
long before he felt wretchedly sick, and too late discovered in 
the old Indian’s countenance of joy and scorn the truth,—that 
he had been poisoned ! 

Having traversed the long and difficult route from the capital 
of Peru by way of the wild Cordillera to the level heights of 
Bourbon, and from thence having ascended the steep winding 
acclivities of the mountain chains of Olachin, the traveller sud- 
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denly beholds in the distance a large and populous city. This is the 
celebrated Pasco, famed throughout the world for its rich silver 
mines. It is situated in 10’ 48” south latitude, and at the height 
of 13,673 feet above the sea level. It is built in a basin-shaped 
hollow, encircled by barren and precipitous rocks. Between these 
rocks difficult winding roads or paths lead down to the city, 
which spreads out in irregular divisions, surrounded on all sides 
by little lagunes or swamps. The first pleasing impression is 
greatly modified upon entrance into the city. Crooked, narrow, 
and dirty streets are bordered by rows of irregularly built houses, 
and miserable Indian huts abut close against well-built dwellings, 
whose size and structure give a certain European character to the 
city, when viewed from a distance. The varied styles of build- 
ing sufficiently indicate how many different classes of people 
have united to found in the tropics, and on the very confines of 
perpetual snow, a city of such magnitude, and of so motley an 
aspect. In this inhospitable region, where the surface of the soil 
produces nothing, nature has buried boundless stores of mineral 
wealth, and the silver mines of Cerro de Pasco have drawn 
people from all parts of the world to one spot and for one object. 
The population of this city presents a motley assemblage of human 
beings, and such as one could scarcely conceive of finding at a 
place little less than fourteen thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and encircled by barren mountains. Here the Old and New 
Worlds seem to have joined hands, and there is scarcely any 
nation in Europe or America that has not its representative at 
Cerro de Pasco. The inhabitants may be ranked as traders and 
miners, using both terms in the most comprehensive sense. The 
mining population may be divided into mine owners (mineros) 
and Indian labourers. The majority of the mineros are 
descendants of the old Spanish families who at an early period 
became possessors of the mines, whence they derived enormous 
wealth, which was dissipated in prodigal extravagance. At 
present but few of the mineros are rich enough to defray, from 
their own resources, the vast expenses attending mining opcra- 
tions. They consequently raise the required money by loans 
from the capitalists of Lima, who require 100 or 120 per cent. 
interest, and insist on having bars of silver at a price below 
standard value. To liquidate his debts, the minero makes his 
labourers dig as much as possible of the ore, without taking any 
precaution to guard against accidents, or to preserve the mine in 
order for the future. His insatiable thirst for wealth continually 
prompts him to engage in new enterprises, whereby he frequently 
loses in one what he gains in another. In spite of failures, a 
vain hope of increasing his fortune leads him to risk the certain 
for the uncertain ; and the frequent result is that the once rich 
minero bequeaths to his children nothing but debt, and a heavily 
burdened mine. 
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To speak of the working class of miners leads us first to notice’ 
in a few sentences, the earlier history of the country. Dr. 
Tschudi observes, ‘Some writers estimate at nine millions the 
number of Indians sacrificed in the mines in the course of three 
centuries! This estimate is certainly too high; but three 
millions more may be added for the number of victims of the 
mita in the plantations. The mita consisted of the forced labour 
of the Indians in the mines and plantations, and the Indians so 
employed were called mitas. Every Spaniard who wished to 


-work a mine obtained from the Corregidor a certain number of 


Indians, to each of whom he gave daily four reals as wages, and 
paid to the Government a yearly tax of eight dollars. Labour in 
the plantations was even worse than in the mines.’ 

At the close of the second century of slavery, an unsuccessful 
attempt was made by the natives to shake off the brutal yoke of 
the Spaniards. Another effort cost a hundred thousand lives, 
including the slaughter of the whole inhabitants of a town, viz., 
twenty-two thousand men, women, and children. Then followed 
the rising of the Creoles themselves, and the War of Inde- 
pendence, in which the Indians generally took the popular side, 
although, when an opportunity occurred, they indiscriminately 
massacred all white men, vowing, in their fantastic hatred, not 
to leave alive a white fowl or dog, and even scraping the white- 
wash from their walls! The War of Independence overthrew 
the Spanish dominion, and established a republic. But the 
republicans are as tyrannical as the monarchists; and the whole 
country has been a scene of continued discontent, disquiet, and 
revolution. 

The silver mines are and always must be worked by Indians, 
who throng to Cerro de Pasco from all the provinces far and 
near. At periods when the mines are not very productive, the 
number of Indian labourers amounts to between three and four 
thousand ; but when there is a good supply of ores, the ordi- 
nary number of mine workers is more than trebled. It would 
be folly to expect from an European, even if a Cornish or coal 
miner, the patient industry with which the Indian labours. 
Content with wretched food, and more wretched lodging, the 
hapire goes through his hard day’s work with no refreshment 
but coca; and, at the end of the week, deduction being made 
for food, he may possibly find himself in possession of a single 
dollar. This he spends in drink on Sundays and holidays. If 
an unusual produce of the mines enriches them, they squander 
their money with absurd extravagance, of which ludicrous in- 
stances are related. The Indian miner never thinks of economy 
or saving. The sensuality of the present moment engrosses all 
his faculties. 

The city of Pasco has by its wealth become one-of the most 
important in the Peruvian republic; and, under improved legis- 
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lation and a judicious system of mining, it might be rendered 
still more prosperous, and fully deserve its title of ‘Treasury 
of Peru.’ Though from its situation it is cut off from the 
principal lines of communication, yet the city itself is the 
central point of four roads, on which there is considerable 
- traffic. Westward runs the road to Lima, by which all the 
silver, not contraband, is transported to the capital. When 
melted into bars, it is consigned to the mule-drivers, merely on 
their giving a receipt for it; and in this manner they are some- 
times intrusted with loads of the value of several hundred 
thousand dollars, which they convey to Lima unattended by 
any guards. The robbers do not take stamped bars of silver ; 
but the silver specie is escorted by a military guard, not always 
adequate, however, to resist the robbers, consisting of numerous 
bands of armed Negroes. 

The astonishingly rich mines of Pasco yielded, before the 
Revolution, annually one hundred and thirty thousand pounds 
troy of silver. Their present yield is not stated. They were 
entirely suspended at the Revolution, and the water took full 
possession of them. The house of Abadia, by whom they were 
carried on, was entirely ruined. 

To conceive justly of the exceeding wealth derived from the 
silver mines of Peru, we must search the early accounts of the 
Spanish conquest; and in the pages of Augustino Zarate and 
others we shall discover something respecting the quantities of 
silver extracted from the mines, so far as we can judge of them 
by the displays of the precious metal in the temples of the 
country. Let us take the most striking illustration. 

The temple at Cuzco was the most renowned of the Peruvian 
temples, the pride of the capital, and the wonder of the empire. 
By the munificence of successive Sovereigns it had become so 
enriched, that it received the name of ‘the Palace of Gold” It 
consisted of a principal building and several chapels and inferior 
edifices, covering a large extent of ground in the heart of the 
city, and completely encompassed by a stone wall. It was itself 
built of stone, and yet thatched with straw. The interior was 
almost a mine of gold. On the western wall was emblazoned a 
representation of the deity, consisting of a human countenance 
looking forth from amidst innumerable rays of light, which 
emanated from it in every direction, in the same manner as the 
sun is now often personified. This figure was engraved on a 
massive plate of gold of enormous dimensions, thickly studded 
with emeralds and precious stones. It was so situated in front 
of the great eastern portal, that the rays of the morning sun fell 
directly upon it at its rising, lighting up the whole apartment 
with an effulgence that seemed more than natural, and which was 
reflected back from the golden ornaments with which the walls 
and ceilings were everywhere incrusted. In the figurative 
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sun.’ 

Several chapels of smaller dimensions adjoined the principal 
structure. One of these was consecrated to the moon, held in 
reverence next to the sun, as the mother of the Incas. Her 
effigy was delineated in the same manner as that of the sun, 
upon a vast plate that nearly covered one side of the apartment. 
But this plate, as well as all the decorations of the building, was 
of silver, that metal being suited to the pale silvery light of the 
milder planet. There were three other chapels, one of which 
was dedicated to the host of the stars, who formed the bright 
court of the sister of the sun. All the plate, the ornaments, 
the utensils of ‘every description appropriated to the service of 
religion were of gold or silver. Twelve immense vases of silver 
stood on the floor of the great saloon, filled with grains of 
Indian corn. The censers for the perfumes, the ewers which 
held the water for sacrifice, the pipes which conducted it 
through subterraneous channels into the buildings, the reservoir ° 
that received it, even the agricultural implements used in the 
gardens of the temple, were all of precious metals and materials. 
The gardens sparkled with gold and silver and various imita- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom. The llama with its golden 
fleece, and other animals, were to be found there, executed in 
the same style and in similar materials. 

The Incas must have been immensely rich in the produce 
derived from the silver and other mines of their country. The 
unfortunate Inca Atahuallpa was confined for nine months in a 
chamber, against the wall of which he marked to what height 
he would load the room with gold, on condition of being set 
free. The Peruvian. booty shared by the brothers Pizarro and 
by Almagro appears to have been too highly estimated by Mr. 
Prescott, who says it amounted to £3,500,000 sterling ; but in 
that amount were included ransom money, the treasures of the 
different temples of the sun, and of the Huertas de Oro.* 

There are two very remarkable veins of silver in Cerro de 
Pasco. One of them, the Veta de Colquirirca, runs nearly in a 
straight line from north to south, and has already been traced 
to the length of 9,600 feet, and the breadth of 412. The other 
vein is the Veta Pariarrica, which takes a direction from the 
east-south-east to west-north-west, and which intersects the 
former veins precisely, as is supposed, under the market-place 
of the city. Its known extent is 6,400 feet in length, and 380 
feet in breadth. From these large veins numberless small ones 
branch off in various directions, so that a net-work of silver may 
be conjectured to spread beneath the surface of the earth. Some 
thousand openings or mouths (bocaminas) are the entrances to 


* Prescott’s Conquest of Peru, vol. i., pp. 464-477. 
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these mines. Many of them are exceedingly shallow, and not 
more than five hundred deserve the name of shafts. All are 
worked in a careless and disorderly manner, the great object of 
their owners being to avoid expense. The dangerous parts in 
the shafts are never walled up, and the excavation pro- 
ceeds without the adoption of any measure of security. The 
consequence is, that accidents caused by the falling in of gal- 
leries are of frequent occurrence, and every year many of the 
Indians lose their lives in them. In the now ruined mine of 
Matagente, (literally Kill-people,) three hundred labourers were 
killed by the falling in of a shaft. Rotten blocks of wood and 
loose stones commonly serve for steps; and where these cannot 
be placed, the shaft, which generally runs nearly perpendicular, 
is descended by the help of rusty chains and ropes, whilst loose 
fragments of rubbish are continually falling in from the damp 
walls. 

The mine labourers are divided into two classes: the employ- 
ment of one consists in breaking the ore, and of the other 
(hapires) in bringing up the ores from the shaft. The work of 
this latter class is exceedingly laborious. Each load consists of 
from seventy to seventy-five pounds of metal, which is carried in 
a very irksome and inconvenient manner in an untanned hide (a 
capacho). The hapire performs his toilsome task in a state of 
nudity ; for though the climate is cold, he becomes so heated by 
his exertion, that he is glad to divest himself of clothing. The 
work is incessantly carried on, day and night, and the miners 
are divided into parties, (puntas,) each party working for twelve 
successive hours. At six o’clock, morning and evening, the 
parties are relieved. When a mine yields a scanty supply of 
metal, the labourers are paid in money. One class works all 
the year round without intermission, and receives regular wages 
from the owners. The breakers of ore receive six reals per day, 
the poor Aapires only four. When the mine yields abundant 
metal, the labourers receive a share of the ore instead of wages 
in money. 

The Indians often attempt to steal and hide the ore ; but this 
requires great cunning and dexterity, as they are narrowly 
watched. They sometimes, however, succeed. The separating 
of the silver from the dross is performed at some distance, in 
haciendas belonging to the great mine owners. The process is 
executed in a very clumsy, imperfect, and expensive manner. 
The amalgamation of pars en. with the metal is effected by 
the tramping of horses. Half a pound of quicksilver is expended 
on each mark of silver ; the waste therefore is enormous. The 
separation of the metals is managed with as little judgment as 
the amalgamation. 

The quicksilver, excepting some small quantities brought 
from the mines of Idria and Huancavelica, comes from Spain in 
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iron jars, each containing about seventy-five pounds’ weight of 
metal. In Lima the price of these jars is from sixty to one 
hundred dollars each, but ‘sometimes they are sold for one 
hundred and thirty-five, or one hundred and forty dollars. When 
the vast losses which the Peruvian miners sustain by the price 
and waste of quicksilver, and the very defective system of mining, 
are estimated, it is considered that their profits are about one- 
third less than they would be under a better system. It remains 
to be ascertained whether the English companies, who have been 
drawn to South America by an intimation of these circumstances, 
will be able to realize their expectations by the adoption of a 
speedier and less costly method of amalgamation. 

Humboldt has long since remarked that the quantity of silver 
which may be annually extracted from the mines of New Spain, 
does not depend so much upon the abundance and intrinsic 
riches of the ores, as upon the facility with which the miners 
can procure the necessary mercury. He calculated that the 
quantity of mercury annually consumed in the countries of South 
America where amalgamation is practised, viz., in Mexico, Peru, 
Chili, and the kingdom of Buenos Ayres, was more than 25,000 
ewts. or 1,250 tons, the cost of which in the colonies could not 
amount to less than £250,000 sterling. 

Potosi has become a synonyme for wealth.* The silver mines 
there were discovered in 1545; and from that time to the 
beginning of the present century have yielded more than 
£237,000,000 sterling, including only what had paid the royal 
duties; but if the gold and smuggled metal were added, the 
amount would be far larger. At one time 16,000 Indians were 
compelled to work constantly in these mines, and thousands of 
them were destroyed by hard labour. The mines are situated in 
an insulated mountain, about eighteen miles in circumference, 
which rises to an immense height, in the shape of a cone or 
sugar loaf. The town is about 11,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The mountain is about ove hundred leagues distant from 
the South Pacific Sea, near the sources of the river Plata, and is 
chiefly composed of a yellowish, firm, argillaceous slate. This is 
full of veins, which traverse the mountain in all directions. 
The veins are filled with ferruginous quartz, which form the 
matrix of the silver ores. These consist principally of native 
silver and vitreous silver ore, the latter having yielded, on the 
first discovery of the mine, about half its weight of pure silver. 


* The following passage from Zarate’s account of Pizarro’s conquest of Peru, 
manifests the former richness of Potosi :—‘ As De Royas soon died, Hondegardo had to 
discharge the united functions of Governor and Receiver of the province, (including 
Potosi,) and in a short space of time he amassed treasures to the amount of 3,600,000 
livres, which he transmitted to the President.’ Now, if French livres are to be under- 
stood in this reckoning, then the sum named would amount to £157,000, which, at the 
present value of money as compared with the period referred to, would be worth about 
a million sterling! But we may reasonably doubt the accuracy of the historian. 
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The veins are extremely rich near the surface, but become 
poorer as they descend, and in the deepest part are scarcely one- 
eightieth part so rich as at the top. All the richer veins have 
been wrought out and nearly exhausted. There were, at one 
time, one or two thousand lots, called ‘ mines,’ portioned out to 
individuals. 

On the eastern declivity of the Cordilleras there is a level 
height, in which is situated the argentiferous mountain Gual- 
gayoc, the principal site of the far-famed mines of Chota. The 
silver ore in the mines at Chota is found near the surface, over 
the extent of nearly half a square league, and sometimes the 
filaments of silver are entwisted with the roots of the grass. 
The mines are 13,300 feet above the level of the sea, and even 
in summer time the thermometer is in the night below the 
freezing point. They formerly furnished 40,000Ibs. troy of 
silver annually. 

As connected with the customs of the Indian labourers, we 
may notice that a great quantity of coca is annually cultivated 
in the Perus entirely for home consumption, and principally for 
the miners, chiefly Indians, who are in the habit of working 
twenty and thirty hours at a stretch under its influence, with- 
out sleep. The coca consists of the dried leaves of a shrub or 
tree (Erythroxylon coca) growing wild in Bolivia, or Upper 
Peru, and also in many provinces of Lower Peru. It somewhat 
resembles the coffee plant. A few leaves are put into the mouth 
with a small quantity of quick lime; and while it prevents 
hunger and sleep, it ultimately brings the eaters of it to as 
miserable an end as does opium: a craving taste for it is 
acquired ; its stringent qualities dry up the system; its victims 
eventually lose all energy, aud become paralysed. The miners 
are victualled by their employers at a certain scale, and have 
their provisions issued to them once a week, coca included, but 
without special limitation, so that it can be obtained for asking : 
some have been known to consume a pound of coca in a week,—an 
immense quantity, considering its effects. It costs the proprietors 
of the mines about two shillings the pound. Its sustaining power, 
or its efficacy in preventing hunger, was on one occasion displayed 
in a remarkable manner, as we learn from a surgeon who has lived 
three years in the interior, practising for a mining company. 
An accident happened, while he was at the mine, by which two 
men were covered up in the mine by a fall of earth upon them. 
Contrary to all hope and expectation, they were found alive after 
eleven days’ incessant labour in their extrication. It was found 
that they had sufficient room in which to exist, and there was 
water at the bottom of the mine. All their subsistence was a 
small bag of coca which they happened to have with them, - 
together with their raw hide sandals, commonly called ‘ Yankees,’ 
which they ate. They got a limited supply of air, but the coca 
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and water sustained them. On first coming to the air they 
fainted, but soon recovered. 

Indians will exist on a very little food with the use of coca, 
and will travel two or three days with scarcely anything else to 
sustain life. A small bag of coca slung over the shoulder, accom- 
panied with a bottle containing quick lime, with a piece of wood 
fixed in the cork, like the spoon in the stopper of a cayenne 
cruet, and a stick which they carry in their hands on a balance ; 
these will form a sufficient travelling equipment. Food may be 
obtained on the road perhaps once a day; and if a log for their 
feet can be secured at night, they are satisfied. A distance of 
seventy leagues between two towns is thus not unfrequently 
traversed by the Indians, on foot, in three days. One of our 
informants had travelled three years in the interior of Upper 
and Lower Peru on mules, accompanied by Indians on foot; 
during which time each of the Indians consumed about two 
pounds of coca, and a half pound of blue clay, containing a large 
quantity of soda, found in many parts of Bolivia, and used as a 
substitute for quick lime, but in much larger quantities. 

The States of the Republic of Mexico in which silver mines 
have been worked to the greatest extent, are those of Mexico, 
Guanaxuato, Zacatecas, Guadalajana, and five others. The three 
first named hold the first rank. The principal mines nearest to 
the capital are those of Pachuca, Atotonilco el Chico, and Real 
del Monte, the last being situated at an elevation of 9,300 feet 
above the level of the sea. Farther north, bearing to the east- 
ward, are the mines of Guanaxuato, about 240 miles from 
the capital, and 6,000 feet above the level of the sea. Still 
farther north, about 190 miles from Guanaxuato, in latitude 
23° are the mines and city of Zacatecas; and 35 miles from 
these are the productive mines of Fresnillo. In this district the 
surface of the ground in some parts may be seen to be intersected 
by innumerable veins, most of them producing more or less 
silver. There is, however, in Zacatecas and Real del Monte one 
larger and leading vein more productive than any other: the 
leading vein in the former is called the Veta Grande, and in the 
latter the Biscania. In Guanaxuato the case is different, for 
there we do not find a large number of veins, but the mineral 
wealth is concentrated in one enormous vein which traverses the 
country for upwards of eight miles. 

This is the largest known vein in Mexico, attaining in some 
places a width of one hundred and fifty feet, which for a metallic 
vein is enormous, All the principal mines of Guanaxuato are 
upon this vein, and produce eight or nine millions of dollars 
annually, which, though a very large amount, yet falls short 


- of what the district formerly produced. This wonderful vein, 


like all mineral veins, does not produce silver through its whole 
extent, but the ore occurs in branches and bunches, leaving 
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intermediate spaces of dead and unproductive ground. An 
ordinary mining level or gallery seldom exceeds six feet in width ; 
but it is clear that a level like this would not explore a vein of 
the dimensions of that of Guanaxuato, while the expense of 

‘ cross-cutting,’ or excavating cross communications to the vein, 
would require too much capital. Hence there has sprung up a 
peculiar system of mining in this vein, which has been attended 
with the best results: it is that of the duscones, or seekers. 
These men are the working miners, who at their own risk work 
in the mines under certain restrictions, receiving half the produce 
of the ore they break. If they fall in with a rich deposit, their 
gains are large, and have in some few instances amounted to a 
thousand or fifteen hundred dollars in a month. The owners of 
the mine have, however, the. option of taking away such a dis- 
covery out of the hands of the miner after a short notice, and 
working it on their own account, when they pay the miners a 
dollar a day without any share of the ore. 

The ore, being broken and separated as much as possible from 
the rocky parts underground, is tied up in dotas of bullocks’ 
hides, which are drawn to the surface in the same manner as the 
water; or where labourers are employed to carry it to the surface, 
they will carry on their backs from two to three hundred-weight 
of ore, and perform several journeys a day from the bottom of a 
mine four or five hundred yards in depth. In one mine, at a 
depth of two hundred yards, there is a storehouse and stabling, 
with all necessary appurtenances for thirty-six horses, employed 
in moving a machine for raising ores and water. 

When the ore is brought to the surface, it is conveyed to the 
mine yard, and placed in separate heaps under the eye of the 
buscon or miner who prepares it for sale. The sale takes place 
weekly, and on the day of sale the miners may be observed busily 
engaged in laying out their parcels of ore to the best advantage, 
and turning the best side of the stone to the spectator, though 
seldom with success in deceiving the purchaser, who will estimate 
the quantity and value in the heap before him with surprising 
accuracy. At a stated time the auctioneer appears, and walks 
round to the heaps of ore. Standing before the heap to which 
he invites attention, those who intend to purchase come forward, 
and whisper into his ear the price they offer. When all have 
done, he declares aloud the price and name of the highest bidder ; 
and these being booked by his clerk, he proceeds in the same 
way to sell the Pe heaps in succession. 

The miners here, as everywhere, are always endeavouring to 
realize something beyond their regular pay. They term a mine 
4a bolsa de Dios, or ‘the purse that God has given ;’ and they 
say that every man has a right to dip his hand into the God- 
given purse, and help himself. Acting on this presumed pre- 
scriptive right, they avail eres, of every opportunity of 
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stealing rich pieces of ore, in which they often succeed, despite 
of high walls, and guards, who search the people as they leave 
the mines. They are perfect adepts in this business of lightly 
fingering heavy metal. It has been a reproach to some of our 
Cornish miners that they were adepts at this kind of accomplish- 
ment in their own mines. One such Cornishman, having been 
tempted to Mexico in‘ the early days of the English companies, 
transferred his propensities with his person, and thought to 
outwit the Mexican miners. On one occasion he privately 
brought up a bag of very rich silver ore from the mine, and, to 
make sure of his precious burthen until he could find an 
accomplice to take it away, he placed it near the mouth of the 
mine, and sat upon it, thinking that he had escaped observation. 
But the sharp black eyes of the Mexican had perceived him, and 
‘his project was conjectured. To defeat him, a miner’s bag of 
poor ore was procured, and made as like the rich one as 
possible. One of the Mexicans then trod upon the Cornish- 
man’s toes, and uttered some insulting expression: up started 
the Cornishman full of wrath, and instantly the bag of rich ore 
was seized, and the bag of poor ore substituted for it. The one 
was worth about £40 sterling, the other about forty pence: the 
_ latter was secretly conveyed away by the Cornishman, who only 
discovered the trick, when afterwards, on opening his bag above 
ground, he found that Mexicans were as clever as Cornishmen. 

It must naturally occur to every one who reads of the vast 
natural repositories of silver in South America to ask how it has 
happened that with all the mining enterprise, knowledge, science, 
and — of the English, they have scarcely ever been able to 

in their mining adventures in that continent. Did they 
possess a hundredth part of those silver veins at home, they 
would very soon sink admirable mines upon them, and in the 
course of a few years immense revenues of silver ore would be 
uced. Why then can they not succeed in extracting at least 

ir returns from Mexican and Peruvian adventures ? 

Now, although in some few instances success has attended 
such enterprises, yet failure has been the rule, and, as it appears 
to us, for the following reasons in brief. The companies have 
been established upon a scale of prodigal expenditure, and with- 
out any proportionate adaptation to the circumstances of each 
case. A stranger, on entering the well-known Real del Monte, 
cannot but be struck at the great abundance of surface works, 
such as huge storehouses and other buildings, extensive walled 
and floored yards for the reception of ore, and expensive roads 
for its carriage. But the stranger would be far more astonished 
if he found that the surface works were the largest portion of the 
whole works, and that very little of the ore for which such vast 
gg ape were made had been wrought. 

_ This is only one example. Nor is it enough for our capitalists 
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to secure one mine, and concentrate their energies and capital 
upon that, but they must purchase new mines, and foolishly dis- 
sipate their resources, and exhaust the patience of their share- 
holders, before they have thoroughly proved one good mine. At 
the time of the mania for these adventures, any kind of a hole, 
christened by the natives with some tempting name, found a 
ready English purchaser. Mines, moreover, which had been 
already nearly exhausted, were purchased in preference to new 
and productive ones. There are native capitalists who secure 
the greatest bargains, and one Spanish family, only a league 
distant from Real del Monte, were deriving great wealth from 
mines not deep but profitable, while the English were squandering 
money upon surface works. 

The superior skill and industry of English miners, however 
valuable, do not tell for much in Mexico. The profits of a 
Cornish miner at home, are proportioned to the work performed, 
or the ore raised, upon the peculiar Cornish principle of 
‘ tributing,’ which we have formerly explained.* But when in a 
foreign country, and engaged at a fixed salary for a term of years, 
the ‘tributer,’ so industrious and prudent at home, becomes care- 
less, and often nearly valueless. With four or five times his 
former wages, and none of the religious safeguards of the chapel 
and the class-meeting, he too often turns out a dissipated and dis- 
graceful specimen of an Englishman. The skill which he attained — 
in Cornwall is lost in Mexico. His knowledge of the ‘lodes’ and 
the ‘ country’ and the ‘ overhand stoping,’ and the best methods 
of mining at home, are of no avail in so totally different a district ; 
so that an old Cornish miner confessed, when in South America, 
‘that any old woman, born and bred on the mines, knew more 
about silver ore than they did.’ 

The whole English superiority might, after full examination, 
be reduced to one thing; and that one is the steam-engine, that 
magnificent machine which smokes in the mining plains and 
valleys of Cornwall, and which is the boast and companion of the 
English miner from the last verge of rock at Botallack mine, 
near Cape Cornwall, to the barren and bleak altitudes of the 
South American Continent. The smoke emitted from the engine 
chimneys is the airy streamer of the British miner, stretching 
itself out with the breeze, as his universal standard of industry. 
But then this national mining assistant is burdened with the 
heavy cost of transportation for thousands of miles by sea, and 
hun of miles by land; and even when landed and located 
after innumerable difficulties, it must be erected by home 
engineers, tended by them, and fed with a fuel both rare and ex- 
pensive. For every addition to it recourse must be had to 
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England ; and finally the majestic giant that would have thrived, 
and fumed, and been attended like a bride, in Cornwall, becomes 
in Mexico or Peru a broken and lumbering mass of organized 
inutility. 

We say nothing more of the hatred of the Indian miners 
to the whites; nor shall we describe their thievery and knavery 
any further than by saying that their various arts of secreting 
the more valuable parts of the ore are almost incredible. 
They reduce it to powder, and then plaster their hair with 
it. By connivance with a man on the surface, they send up 
bags of rubbish which he wheels away to the ore pile, and then 
bags of rich ore which he takes care to conceal until it can be 
removed by night. Thieves at home can steal silver when it is 
coined, but the Indian thieves anticipate them by abstracting it 
before it enters a mint. 

The case of Trevethick, the celebrated Cornish engineer, 
furnishes a striking example of the difficulty of bringing even the 
highest skill to bear upon profitable mining issues in the country 
we are now considering. In 1813 he was induced to repair to 
Peru by large promises on the part of two rich Spanish merchants 
at Lima. He was drawn into speculation himself. An immense 
quantity of varied machinery was procured from England, con- 
sisting of large grinding and amalgamating mills of cast iron, 
a series of rolling and laminating apparatus, all intended to be 
worked by the power of two steam engines which accompanied 
them, together with much furnace work for refining and alloying 
the silver. Three thousand mules and four thousand Indians 
were put in requisition by the Government, and, by dint of the 
most extraordinary exertions ever made in any such undertaking 
in South America, one of the engines was, in due time, put 
together. The first trial was made in 1817, and in the following 
year the other engine was finished. But to supply the engines 
with fuel a considerable body of mules was essential; these were 
supported at a vast expense at an elevation above the limits of 
vegetation ; but when all other difficulties were overcome, there 
arose jealousies and the desire of the natives to eject Trevethick, 
whose place they thought they could now supply. By various 
means he was brought under unjust opprobrium, and left the mines 
in disgust. At the end of seven years the engines he erected had 
drained the mines ; but scarcely were operations commenced for 
extracting the ore, when the ‘patriot forces’ took possession of 
the mining district, and seized whatever property they could find, 
destroying some things, and carrying off others. All the parts of 
the steam engines likely to be removed were carefully concealed 
in some hiding place, where they now remain. Much of the 
machinery above described was seen in 1825 lying useless in the 
mints of Lima. When Trevethick first visited Peru, he was re- 
ceived with the highest honours, and celebrated as ‘ Don Ricardo,’ 
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and it was even proposed to erect a statue to his honour in solid 
silver. Alas, alas! the end of this strange eventful history is 
that poor Trevethick was compelled to fly the country, taking 
with him of all his acquisitions only a pair of silver spurs ! 

An interesting and important consideration is the relative 
production of the two precious metals. From the accounts 
already produced, we are enabled to compute this proportion as 
follows, for four distinct years :— 


RELATIVE WEIGHTS OF THE TOTAL PRODUCTION OF 
SILVER, 


While the production of gold has increased suddenly and 
enormously at various periods since the commencement of this 
century, that of silver has been, with slight fluctuations, only 
increasing very slowly ; having risen from two millions to some- 
thing over two and a half millions of pounds troy during the last 
fifty years. Now if the present ratio of production continues, 
there will be a sensible decline in the value of gold compared 
with that of silver. This has been the case heretofore, when 
great fluctuations have resulted from the discovery of new 
mining regions. The relative value of the precious metals had 
undergone but little change for a long period previous to the 
discovery of the South American mines. The mines of Potosi 
began to be worked about the middle of the sixteenth century ; 
and the effect of their enormous yield of silver was to cause a 
great depreciation in the value of this metal. Yet it was not 
sudden, as silver does not appear to have fallen nearly to its 
present value until after the American mines had been affording 
their treasures for almost a century. It is believed that, during 
the first half of the sixteenth century, gold was about ten times 
the value of silver; at the close of that century it had risen 
to twelve times the value, and fifty years later it was about 
fourteen to one. At that proportion it remained for a long 
period, rising to its present ratio of value of about 15? tol, 
from 144 during the last half century. In 1850 silver rose to 
nearly five shillings and twopence per ounce in standard price, 
owing to a panic; but it fell again to a trifle below five shillings. 
It is now, (April 22nd, 1857,) in bar silver, of the value of five 
shillings and one penny three farthings per ounce. 

It may be asked, whether there is any prospect of any con- 
siderable increase in the present production of silver, in any 
degree analogous to the immense increase of gold during recent 
years. To this we reply, that native silver is of comparatively 
rare occurrence, with the exception of the small per-centage 
which almost invariably occurs united with native gold. Silver 
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occurs in nature principally in a mineralized state, that is to say, 
combined with sulphur or some other substance, from which 
combination it must be withdrawn by a process requiring both 
skill and capital; and, moreover, its ores are obtained almost 
entirely from veins, many of which become richer in descending, 
and which must be wrought at great depths, with a great outlay 
of capital, before a handsome profit can reward the speculation. 
Hence there is no great reason to suppose that the European 
silver mines will yield much more largely than heretofore, at 
present ; unless we except Spain, where the recent revival of 
mining enterprise may cause considerable additions to silver, if 
the political condition of that country shall permit mining 
pursuits to proceed unmolested. 

Possibly the discovery of rich deposits of quicksilver in 
California, to the south-west of San Francisco, may lead to the 
re-working of those Mexican silver mines which have been 
abandoned on account of the high price of quicksilver from Spain, 
owing to the monopoly of the Spanish mercury bythe Rothschilds. 
Otherwise, we have not another continent to discover, whose 
mines, like those of South America, may pour forth a vast 
treasury of silver. Nothing but the application of increased 
skill and capital to the working of discovered and adjacent veins 
can be presumed to add to the silver we now possess. It follows 
from this view, that if there be any increase in silver, it will be 
gradual, and that there will be no rush to silver diggings ; and, 
although the natural wealth of the South American mines is pro- 
bably boundless, yet the political convulsions of the country, and 
the numerous obstacles to the investment of English capital, 
with fair security and large profit, will, together with the present 
price of mercury, very much moderate any sanguine expectation 
of large amounts of silver from those mines, at least suddenly. 

Another interesting question in connexion with this metal is 
this: Is there any reason to presume that, owing to the wonderful 
increase in our amounts of gold from California and Australia, &c., 
it may be made in any considerable degree to take the place of 
silver in the arts, without a great fall in its price, so as to bring 
it down to a nearer equality with silver? ‘To this question it 
may be answered: The physical properties of gold are not so 
far superior to those of silver as to render it probable that a 
very considerable change will take place in this respect, as long 
as one is fifteen or sixteen times more costly than the other ; 
and if gold were only five times the value of silver, there do not 
appear to be any sufficient reasons why it should shut out the 
other from general employment. Both metals are equally 
unaffected by the oxygen of the atmosphere, or equally free 
from rust upon common exposure. The melting point of gold 
is a little above that of silver, though not so much so as to be 
of much importance. If gold had the infusibility of platina, 
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it would be even more valuable than it is. Silver is decided 
inferior to gold in two respects. It is dissolved by nitric acid, 
while gold is only attacked by a mixture of nitric and chloro- 
hydric acids (agua regia). It is easily acted on by sulphur, as 
every one can see who eats his eggs at breakfast with a silver 
spoon. Hence it is soon blackened by the formation of the 
sulphuret of silver, wherever it is exposed to exhalations con- 
taining sulphuretted hydrogen gas, (as from drains, sewers, &.,) 
and when worn in contact with the person. Silver is harder 
than gold; but the alloy of.copper and gold in proportion of 
1 to 9, is more durable than the alloy of copper and silver used in 
the arts and in coin. We conclude, on the whole, that the price 
of gold must fall very considerably before it will take the place 
of silver as a metal of general use in the arts. The value of gold 
as compared with that of silver will decrease, though slowly. 

There is a mercantile question connected with silver, which it 
is out of our province to do more than notice as we conclude. It 
is this: Are the immense demands upon our silver for —~ 
tion, which have been in force, likely to continue for any 
length of time? Any reader of the monetary articles o on 
journals must have observed that we have been exporting larger 
quantities of silver to India, China, and other places, than ever 
we have done before.* These exportations have continued some 
time; simply because silver is worth more in the East than with 
us. Looking at the amounts exported, it is marvellous how 
they are absorbed ; and, looking at these and the future together, 
we are led to fear that a scarcity of silver is no unlikely event. 

Add also to the demands for exportation, that the art of 
electro-plating has of late years vastly increased the quantity of 
this metal employed in the business of life. Electro-platers at 
Sheffield and Birmingham have extended their works, and some 
have made fortunes by the practice of this art. But the issue 
to the world at large must be this :—unless a man has silver in 
his pocket, he cannot have silver, or even silver-plated articles, 
upon his table. 


* During the year 1855, this country exported to various others a total of 
£14,224,610. During the succeeding year, 1856, we exported no less a sum than 
£17,806,940. If we should continue to export annually nearly eighteen millions of 
bullion and specie, we may apprehend some great financial changes. Nor do the above 
amounts include the large sums sent from the Mediterranean ports, which in 1856 
comprised in gold, £3,700; and in silver, £2,025,450. Still farther, they do not 
include the extraordinary amounts despatched to France, (vid Folkestone and Dover,) of 
which no records can be found. That we are largely increasing our exports of specie 

pears from dividing the year 1856, when we find that the exports of the latter half 
exceed those of the former half ; those for the latter half being as follows :— 

Total exports of gold from London £2,744,000 

Here too, we observe, how largely the exports of silver preponderate over those of gold. 
The mines may be looked to with anxiety when other nations have obtained from us eight 
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Arr. VI.—1. Lives of Lords Kenyon, Ellenborough, and Ten- 
terden ; being Vol. III. of The Lives of the Chief Justices of 
England. From the Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord 
Tenterden. By Joun Lorv Campsett, LL.D., F.R.S.E., 
Author of ‘The Lives of the Lord Chancellors of England.’ 
London: John Murray. 1857. 

2. The Lives of the Chief Justices of England. From the 
Norman Conquest till the Death of Lord Mansfield. By 
Joun Lorp Camppett, LL.D., &. In Two Volumes. 
London: John Murray. 1849. 

3. The Lives of Twelve eminent Judges of the Last and of the 
Present Century. By C. Townsenp, Esq., M.A., 
Recorder of Macclesfield. In Two Volumes. London: 
Longmans. 1846. 


Ir any of our readers are so perverse as to doubt the nutri- 
tious qualities of musty parchments and mildewed law reports, 
we would direct their attention to the admirable longevity 
attained by many of those worthies who have persistently dieted 
themselves on such delicate fare. Their nature seems to acquire 
the toughness of ‘that it feeds on,’ and even the well-seasoned 
tanner is no match in endurance for the Chancery lawyer in his 
panoply of vellum. This rule obtains, with only the usual 
number of exceptions, in all the historic times of legal practice, 
from the days of Sir Edward Coke,—‘ Coke upon Littleton,’— 
who lived into his eighty-third year, in the full possession of his 
rare and unwearied faculties ; to those of Lyndhurst, ‘old man 
eloquent,’ the Nestor of the modern forum,—and Brougham, 
in whom the old fire alternately sleeps and leaps among the 
ashes of fourscore winters, not seldom flashing up in presence 
of the old abuse. , 

Were yet another instance of the virtues of this pabulum 
required, the reader should repair to Guildhall or Westminster 
during term ; and there he would find, acting as Chief Justice 
of England, a man of seventy-cight winters, who can still sit out 
a long cause with patience, quickening the plodding of dull 
pleaders with his shrewd sense, and refreshing the dusty area of 
the law with a little rill of quiet humour. . Lord Chief Justice 
Campbell, LL.D., &c., though not free from the infirmities of 
age, can yet contrive to treat Counsel and witnesses alike with a 
courtesy which forms a striking contrast to the snappishness of 
at least one of his legal cozvals. 

Perhaps, @ priori, there are scarcely sufficient grounds for 
expecting a Lord Chancellor or Chief Justice of the olden school 
to write a good book. The weighty cares of his solemn office— 
involving constant responsibility in the disposal of life and pro- 
perty— might be supposed to preclude a Judge from the enjoy- 
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ment of a frame of mind favourable for the exhibition of literary 
gifts and graces. The study of heavy law books for many briet- 
less years, and subsequent daily dilating on the dryest of details, 
would not seem to form the best preparatory school for a man 
who is to handle the pen with skill and success. If his Lordship 
happens to be a diseur de bons mots, (or what he considers sucli,) 
he labours under still greater disadvantages: for the jokes which 
are accepted with smiling acquiescence by the Bar from the 
Bench, generally lose their ethereal essence when precipitated 
on paper, and are received even by ordinary newspaper readers 
with more surprise at the Judge’s taste than admiration of his 
tattle. 

Yet much may be said on the other side of the question. Few 
men have such opportunities as a Judge for close observation of 
the laws and eccentricities, the common features and curious 
oddities, of human nature, His Court presents him with a 
miniature of social life. History and biography are made over 
to him on oath; all the secrets of humanity are racked and 
wrested in his presence. He sees, as in a theatre, both the 
tragedy and comedy of life; not only its vices, ‘ whipt and stript’ 
in his presence, but its shams and subterfuges, played out under 
the very shadow of his sword and scales. He studies the arts of 
the barrister, as well as the defensive efforts of the witness. He is 
amused, if not edified, by the expressive action, the keen glance, the 
knowing leer, the brasen gaze,—all the little muscular movements 
that help to win a Jury’s confidence, or excite their distrust and 
abhorrence ; and without a minute record of which, many a 
verdict seems inexplicable. We hold that a lawyer of lively 
tastes, with some pictorial power, and habits of keen observa- 
tion, might in our Courts of Law fill his portfolio with choice 
pen-and-ink sketches and bizarre bits of character, which should 
form subjects for his bewildered brethren of the brush ad Grecas 
calendas, or till we each can paint our own whims with sunshine 
on prepared paper. For the present, however, we must content 
ourselves with the Lives of law Lords, which constitute the 
speciality of the longeevous Lord Campbell. 

With the first two volumes of these Lives, published as far 
back as 1849, we shall not trouble our readers at any length. 
In the first volume the most noticeable memoirs are those of Sir 
Edward Coke and Sir Matthew Hale. Upon the former, Lord 
Campbell has spent a good deal of pains; but, though evidently 
anxious to do justice to such a remarkable man, he does not 
succeed in placing him visibly before the reader. Indeed, this 
is the prime fault of all these Lives. The learned writer has 
dotted down many interesting little traits, but has failed to fill 
his canvas with a living, breathing portrait. The Life of Sir 
Matthew Hale is, of course, founded on Burnet’s sketch of that 
excellent Judge. From the Bishop Lord Campbell has quoted 
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freely ; nor do we at all blame him, since he could not himself 
have written nearly so well, and he has fairly acknowledged his 
obligations in numerous foot-notes. His treatment of Hale’s 
judicial murder of two old women as witches, is unexceptionable ; 
and we quite agree with him that it is a mistake to hide such 
lamentable instances of the effects of prejudice, for the sake of 
presenting a perfect pattern for the aspiring lawyer. Hale was 
a great and good man, and among the most learned of Judges : 
yet foregone conclusions warped his mind into injustice and 
illegality in this trial at Bury St. Edmund’s, and two innocent 
creatures were, contrary to the weightiest evidence, condemned 
to death by a man of exemplary kindness of nature. Let not 
such a fact be carefully concealed from our view: let it rather 
be kept before us continually, as a warning not to suppose our- 
selves infallible, even though we each carry an obstinate little 
Pope in the core of our hearts. 

In one or two places in this volume, our author ventilates 
some of that spleen against Welshmen, to which he afterwards 
gives fuller utterance in his Life of Kenyon. His Lordship 
seems, indeed, to have forgotten that such national prejudices 
are obsolete; and that his contempt for Welshmen might be 
paralleled by going back to the time when Bute was the King’s 
favourite, and every patriotic Englishman hated the Scotch so 
heartily, that even such an eminent North Briton as John Lord 
Campbell would scarcely have escaped the venom of poets and 
pamphleteers. His Lordship’s indignant account of the deal- 
ings of Edward I. with Scotland clearly entitles him to be 
elected President of that notable and exceedingly useful body, 
the Scottish Rights Association. 

To Chief Justice Oliver St. John, Lord Campbell does but 
imperfect justice, imputing, without sufficient ground, unworthy 
motives to him who so ably asserted the cause of the Commons, 
at the time when the second Stuart was systematically endea- 
vouring to crush out every vestige of popular rights, and, but 
for some few clever and dauntless men, (of whom St. John was 
not the least,) would have reduced us to such a low level as that 
to which France was then, and is now, degraded. 

We give our author credit for much tact and good manage- 
ment in dealing with those early ornaments (?) of the British 
Bench who filled the post of Chief Justiciar, and often combined 
therewith the trifling additional offices of Bishop and General ; 
so as to be able to knock a man down martially, try him legally, 
and shrive him episcopally, before putting him finally out of 
pain. With singular ability,—the result of many years’ expe- 
rience as a barrister in touching up faded cases with ready brush 
and gaudy colours, so as to interest and captivate a weary jury, 
—his Lordship has made readable matter even of the antique 
chronicles of legality. Indeed, we regard the earlier pages of 
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his first volume as very much more creditable to him than any 
part of the last; though we are sorry to find him, in two or 
three instances, trusting to such an unsafe authority as Dr. 
Lingard, who, like his fair helpmeet, Miss Strickland, (to whom, 
in his Chancellors, Lord Campbell is largely indebted,) cites, as 
of the greatest weight, the gossiping letters of persons who were 
likely to know scarcely as much of our state affairs as an English 
ploughman of the present day knows of the perplexed politics of 
the Spanish peninsula. 

From the many little sparkles of spirit and bubbles of humour 
on the surface of these pages, we are led to infer that they must 
have been composed by our author immediately after pocketing 
some large retainer, in those better days which succeeded to his 
long sitting in the second row of Counsel, when Brougham and 
Scarlett were the two dashing leaders, and had such an exclusive 
run of the best paying cases as chagrined their impatient juniors, 
and is happily not to be paralleled at the present hour. But are 
we to reckon among our author’s facetie such novelties as his 
note about princeps (!) inter pares?* In our innocence we had 
supposed the old ecclesiastical phrase to be, primus inter pares: 
but we must defer to the superior sagacity of an ex-Chancellor, 
who, in these days of revisional rage, has discovered for us a new 
reading, which, if it had proceeded from any minor authority,— 
even a Canon,—we should have been ready to stigmatize as a 
glaring piece of ignorance. He has also given us an original 
version of the oft-quoted epithet, ‘ the observed of all observers,’ 
mending it into the very telling expression, ‘the beheld of all 
beholders ;’ which of course is a very fine sentiment, and not a 
stupid travestie of words of deep meaniag into the most common- 
place of utterances. 

Our author has had to descend, in his second volume, to those 
gentlemen of easy virtue who presided on the Bench under the 
sway of the ‘merry’ Monarch and his sombre brother. The 
list of these unworthies includes the comparatively inoffensive 
Raynsford, the infamous Scroggs, the half-good half-bad Pem- 
berton,—who sentenced Lord William Russell to death, yet, 
after his removal from judicial office, defended the Seven Bishops 
with remarkable ability,—and the profligate Saunders, the 
Whittington of lawyers, who rose from the very kennels of 
London to be Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. To the 
detestable Jeffreys Lord Campbell had already done justice in 
his Chancellors: he therefore dispatches him summarily in this . 
volume. The dreary catalogue of these tools of the despotic 
brothers, after touching on the consistent course of the tolerably 
conscientious but thoroughly absolutist Sir Edward Herbert, 
appropriately closes with the venal Sir Robert Wright, who was, 
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to his-own surprise, made a Judge, through the influence of 
Jeffreys, at the very time when he was in daily dread of an 
indictment for swindling and perjury, and who was undoubtedly 
one of the greatest wretches that ever desecrated the throne of 
justice. 

. From this vile creature and his crawling class, we pass, at the 
Revolution, to a lawyer of the highest reputation,—Chief Justice 
Holt; in preparing whose memoir Lord Campbell acknowledges 
himself to have been largely indebted to Welsby’s able bio- 
graphic sketch. Having elsewhere chronicled the rise and fall 
of Sir Thomas Parker, (afterwards Lord Macclesfield,) and the 
wonderful career of Sir Philip Yorke, (Lord Hardwicke,) his 
Lordship had only to dismiss cursorily two or three dull medio- 
crities, before arriving at the brighter days of the brilliant Lord 
Mansfield, to whom ‘he devotes nearly half of the volume, and 
who owes good part of his hold on Lord Campbell’s affections to 
the fact that ‘he was the first Scotchman who ever gained dis- 
tinction in the profession of the law of England.’ To such a 
detailed narrative we do not at all demur, acknowledging as we 
must do that the ‘ great Lord Mansfield,’ of whose many thou- 
sand judgments only two were reversed, deserved special con- 
sideration and the most careful treatment from his fellow- 
countryman and successor. The memoir is tolerably complete, 
and is illustrated with gossiping foot-notes, which, in most of 
our author’s works, are, like the postscript to a lady’s letter, the 
most interesting part of the performance. ‘A propos de bottes, 
or of anything else, there comes in some tiny reminiscent scrap 
of personal experience, which is worth many a page of the 
extracts from summings up and judgments which form the bulk 
of these volumes. Our readers may take the following as a 
specimen, which, though tacked on to the foot of Lord Mans- - 
oo has not much to do with him or any other Chief 

ustice :— 


‘There might be a curious chapter, in 2 treatise De claris Oratori- 
bus, on the mode of their preparing themselves physically. Sheridan 
could not speak without a pint of brandy, and a celebrated speech in 
the House of Lords is said to have been inspired by mulled port. 
One of the greatest orators of the House of Commons is most power- 
ful and imaginative after eating a pound of cold roast beef, and drink- 
ing a quart of small beer; while it is a well-known fact that the finest 
speech of the younger Pitt was delivered immediately after a violent 
fit of vomiting. Some recommend tea; some, camphor julep ; and one 
orator, that he may electrify his audience, as often as he is going to 
speak, repairs to the Polytechnic, and receives several shocks from a 
Leyden jar.’—Vol. ii., p. 575. 


_ The third volume of the Chief Justices, which has just made 
its appearance in public, and contains the Lives of Kenyon, 
Ellenborough, and Tenterden, is by no means equal to its pre- 
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decessors in amount of interest or in ability of execution. In 
fact we are at a loss to conceive why Lord Campbell should not 
have rested on his laurels,—acquired by penning and publishing 
some nine or ten stout octavos,— i. instead of making up 
(with the help of.thick paper and an index of sixty-six pages) 
a rather portly and high-priced volume, should not have com- 
pressed what little new matter he has brought to light into a 
sixpenny pamphlet, with some such taking title as, ‘A Dish of 
dainty Gossip, seasoned with Scandal. By the Lord Chief 
Justice of England.’ Perhaps, however, he might have pre- 
ferred for his brochure the truer designation, ‘ Cramée repetita : 
The Art of Cabbaging illustrated by Example.’ For it is 
lamentably apparent in this last volume that Tord Campbell has 
had lying open before him a book on the same topics, published 
eleven years ago, and has appropriated its materials without 
blush or scruple, sometimes, indeed, having the audacity to 
quote it by name, and treat its author rather slightingly. We 
allude to Mr. Townsend’s excellent Lives of Twelve eminent 
Judges, which were issued, in two volumes, in 1846,—three 
years before his Lordship professes to have begun this last 
performance. 

We must, of course, make every allowance for Lord Camp- 
bell under the peculiar circumstances attending the inchoation 
of his Life of Kenyon. ‘I begin this Memoir,’ says he, ‘at a 
time when I have the near prospect of being myself a Chief 
Justice, and when I may calculate on being subjected in my 
turn to the criticism of some future biographer.’ Here he 
appends a note, to the effect that ‘it had then (October 12th, 
1849) been intimated to me by the Prime Minister that upon 
the resignation of Lord Denman, which, from his severe attack 
of paralysis, was daily expected, I shonld be appointed his suc- 
cessor.’ This short record was quite unnecessary: for news- 
paper readers can scarcely have forgotten the unseemly haste 
which, for many months, Lord Campbell had manifested, in 
every possible way, to step into the place of the excellent Chief 
Justice whom he here names. No doubt his Lordship’s Scotch 
blood was at that time careering wildly through his veins, at 
the prospect of becoming Lord Chief Justice of England, after 
he had had the honour of occupying the woolsack, albeit for a 
very short time. Under these very trying circumstances, his 
Lordship seems to have copied pretty copiously from Mr. 
Recorder Townsend, whose volumes lay open before the mes- 
merized eyes of the expectant Chief Justice, ‘in a fine frenzy 
rolling.’ 

To how that in such an assertion we do not travel beyond 
the record, we give an instance or two from the Life of Kenyon. 
Lord Campbell here makes use of most of the anecdotes which 
Mr. Townsend had collected, and told very prettily. To this— 
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though not a very honest proceeding—we should not so much 
object, since we may suppose such memorabilia to be constantly 
circulating amongst members of the learned profession, and to 
be repeated with great éclat at Circuit dinners; the old jokes, 
like those of a clown at a country fair, deriving fresh spirit from 
the laughing atmosphere around. We could have even forgiven 
Lord Campbell for taking these bits of harmless tattle, and re- 
dressing them with a seasoning of spite and sneer at the worthy 
Cambro-British Judge. But he goes a little-too far for the 
utmost stretch of our liberality, when, with a schoolboy’s sim- 
plicity, he follows his ‘ crib’ so closely as to copy even the illus- 
trative quotations from extra-legal authors. Thus, near the 
beginning of his Life of Kenyon, Townsend, referring to the 
future Judge’s patient toils at the desk, appositely quotes Cob- 
bett’s irreverent diatribe against such drudgery, as follows: 
‘When I think of the saids and so forths and the counts of 
tautology that I scribbled over,—when I think of those sheets 
of seventy-two words, and those lines two inches apart,—my 
brain turns. Gracious Heaven! if I am doomed to be wretched, 
bury me beneath Iceland snows, and let me feed on blubber ; 
stretch me under the burning Line, and deny me the propitious 
dews: nay, if it be Thy will, suffocate me with the infected and 
pestilential air of a democrat’s club-room: but save me, what- 
ever you do, save me from the desk of an attorney.’* This 
characteristic quotation Lord Campbell refuses to forego,— 
reckoning perhaps on the rickety recollections of the readers of 
the Recorder’s records,—and appropriates it bodily, commencing 
his piracy at ‘Gracious Heaven!’ and ending at ‘attorney.’ + 
Again, lest there should be any mistake as to the fons et origo of 
these marvellously original Lives which Lord Campbell has 
executed, he on the very next page makes free with another 
citation of Townsend’s, taking the precaution, however, to break 
it in twain, and squeeze it into separate sentences,—like a 
burglar taking half a spoon to one old-silver shop, and half to 
another. The stolen property in this case is the well-worn 
couplet,— 
‘Some youth, his parent’s wishes doom’d to cross, 
Who pens a stanza when he should engross :’ 


which Townsend introduces in reference to Kenyon’s early 
efforts in rhyme, characterizing him as a youth not at all likely 
to break the parental heart on that score. Lord Campbell must 
here follow his leader with fatal fatuity: there was, of course, 
no other scrap of poetry that was equally apposite—or equally 
handy. So again, (p. 80,) his Lordship, having transferred to 
his pages the same instance of Kenyon’s fury against ‘ regraters’ 
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and ‘ forestallers’ which Townsend had given, must needs wind 
it up with the identical quotation from Sydney Smith with 
which Townsend introduces the subject.* 

We do not mean to imply that there is no new matter in Lord 
Campbell’s Life of Kenyon. His lordship may enjoy the credit 
of having picked up some—not very important—family details, 
culled a few flowers of parliamentary rhetoric, and gleaned 
whole sheaves from the Law Reports; so as to make his memo- 
rial of the Cambrian Judge more copious than Townsend’s, 
though it is far inferior to it in elevation of tone, and effective 
“nveeonge of its subject. Against Kenyon Lord Campbell 

as a very evident spite; and most readers of these Lives will 
come to the conclusion that if that worthy had been limned 
with as partial a pencil as that used in delineating the bluster- 
ing Ellenborough, his portrait might have been made very 
pleasing. As it is, our author’s object seems to be, to point out 
and exaggerate his failings as unmercifully as possible: and if 
some future writer shall take Lord Campbell at his word, and 
make his ‘ humble career the subject of biographical criticism,’ 
meting out to him the same measure which he has dealt to his 
forerunners, we may expect a picture of a garrulous old man, 
with his virtues washed in very dingily, and all his failings 
ae out in hues the most glaring. We shall see—But we 
orbear: it is not in our province to follow the example of the 
Lord Chief Justice, and to caricature him as he has caricatured 
others,—his forte, according to Lord Lyndhurst, being to relate 
‘ degrading’ stories of his predecessors.t Indeed, one or two of 
his anecdotes in this last volume are of more than questionable 
propriety ; and, on the principle that ‘want of decency is want 
of sense,’ we must infer that our author’s mental powers are 
in sad decadence. Of extreme carelessness we see marked 
instances in his repetition of passages which did not deserve 
the honour. Thus we find the epigram on Mr. Justice Grose 
given at p. 58, and again, slightly altered, at p. 155 ;—Ellen- 
borough’s quotation of Di me terrent, at p. 46, and more fully 
at pp. 133-4. ;—and the motto on Kenyon’s hatchment, with his 
successor’s sarcasm on it, at p. 92 and p. 242. Such repetitions 
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another rub, relating to his ‘ d apprehension of the Pope, although on the verge 
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the two aged ex-Chancellors. 
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seem to show either lamentable want of recollection, or a dis- 
position to hide the nakedness of the land at the least expense 
of time and trouble. 

Of the bad grammar and careless composition which are so 
apparent in this book, and which detract so much from Lord 
Campbell’s literary reputation, we will here give only one or 
two instances. He informs us, (p. 110,) that ‘all knew that the 
trial of Warren Hastings was to elucidate the manners and 
customs of men who, though subjected to our dominion, we 
only imperfectly knew from vague rumour.’ In relating an 
accident that happened to Lord Tenterden in early life, he tells 
us, with peculiar grace of expression, that ‘ Abbott refused to 
cross the most sedate horses which were offered to him, from 
the certain knowledge that he must be spilt.’ The following 
sentence is of such clumsy construction that it leaves the unso- 
phisticated reader in doubt whether it is Tenterden’s praise of 
Brydges, or Brydges’ encomium on Tenterden, which our author 
quotes at the end of it :— 

‘ Notwithstanding these imperfections, failings, and errors, which it 
has been my disagreeable duty to allude to, I have pleasure in quoting 
and corroborating the testimony in the Chief Justice’s praise of his 
contemporary and friend Sir Egerton Brydges, which shows the general 
estimation which he enjoyed among his countrymen :—“ With what 
admirable skill, honour, and steadiness he fulfilled the most laborious, 
most difficult and overwhelming duties of his high station, is univer- 
sally acknowledged.” ’"—Campbell’s Lives, vol. iii., p. 312. 


We have a right to expect better things from Lord Campbell, 
if he must needs still handle the pen: but such slips we con- 
sider as trifles compared with the want of high purpose and 
pure morality which is apparent throughout the volume. The 
originator of the ‘Obscene Publications Bill’ is scarcely in 
order when he quotes Don Juan, and tells us of his literary 
enjoyment in a Cider Cellar, albeit in the company of such a 
Grecian as Professor Porson, who certainly was not so well 
grounded in moral qualities as in poetic quantities. It is time, 
however, for us to turn to the trio of Chief Justices here com- 
memorated, and trace cursorily their rise to the Bench. 


Lioyp Kenyon was born, October 5th, 1732, at Gredington, 
in the county of Flint, and so earned a title to be sneered at as 
a hot-headed Welshman, though Lord Campbell considers him 
not Welsh enough to be ‘ worshipped’ by enthusiastic Cambro- 
Britons. Being destined for the law, he was at the proper age 
apprenticed to an attorney at Nantwich, and for five years 
laboured manfully at the drudgery connected with the lower 
branches of the legal tree. Fortunately he possessed a happy 
idiosyncrasy for such employment, and found as much enjoy- 
ment in it as a born index-maker finds in the delightful task 
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of index-making. It is well that men are occasionally found 
with spirits congenial to such labours, which to the generality 
seem scarcely so pleasant as breaking stones on a country road. 
When young Kenyon’s term of five years at the desk had 
expired, his elder brother having deceased rather suddenly, and 
Lloyd having thus become the senior hope of the family, it was 
thought that he should now aspire to the higher grades of the 
profession. Accordingly, in November, 1750, he entered as a 
student at the Middle Temple. And here Lord Campbell takes 
occasion to lament Kenyon’s deficiency in classical learning,—a 
defect with which, spite of the University education of which he 
is so proud, we should suppose him peculiarly fitted to sympa- 
thize, if we may judge from two or three specimens in these 
Lives. 

Having passed other five years as a student of the law, Lloyd 
Kenyon was at length called to the Bar; where, for a long time, 
he had no great success, though he trotted round the North 
Welsh Circuit on a smart little pony, and so contrived to pick 
up a few half-guineas. How long he might have remained in 
obscurity we know not, had not his friend Dunning—with 
whom and Horne Tooke he used to dine at a little eating-house 
in Chancery Lane at 7$d. a head, and who had now become a 
leading Counsel and an M.P.—conferred on him the somewhat 
dubious favour of making him his fag, or ‘devil.’ So while 
Dunning was letting the flambeau of professional flummery flare 
away in open Court, his modest drudge was hiding his farthing 
candle in the chambers where he worked manfully through piles 
of paper, and with admirable quickness of perception picked out 
the salient points, so as to save the rattling pleader the exercise 
of much industry. Except an occasional frank for a letter, 
poor Kenyon derived no present advantage from his brief- 
making, nor from the many opinions which he wrote in order 
to be copied out by Dunning’s clerk, and marked by that keen 
legal blade as his own. 

At length came the reward of Kenyon’s patient painstaking, 
and thorough love of hard work. The learned profession gra- 
dually became aware that what seemed Dunning was really 
Kenyon ; and the attorneys felt inclined to get their legal grist 
ground direct by the miller, instead of having it retailed to 
them at an advanced price by a flashy flour-dealer. Cases in 
abundance poured in upon the ready scribe; but his industry 
kept pace with the new demand upon it, and the only objection 
which his employers had to the sharp Welsh casuist was, that 
his answers, being clear and pointed, were so unfortunately 
brief, that they could not run up their customary long bills for 
mere verbiage. The cievation of Thurlow to the woolsack 
proved the immediate instrument in Kenyon’s rise. The new 
Chancellor was desirous of being correct in his judgments, and 
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of attaining celebrity as an Equity Judge: but he was too lazy 
to take the necessary trouble, by examining authorities adduced, - 
and ‘cramming’ himself for his arduous duties. Kenyon, sit- 
ting at his leisure in the Court, had often helped his Lordship 
at a pinch by citing a forgotten case in point: so Thurlow took 
him to be his private purveyor of legal nutriment, and became 
very fond of him, designating him by the familiar title of 
‘Taffy.’ After a while the petty office of Chief Justice of 
Chester becoming vacant, Serjeant Davenport made application 
for it in an abrupt style, which he thought would be congenial 
to the rough and ready Chancellor: ‘The Chief Justiceship of 
Chester is vacant,—am I to have it?’ The answer was equally 
curt: ‘No, by ——! Kenyon shall have it.’ And so the 
Welshman’s thirty years of hard work were crowned with the 
gratification of going down as a great legal dignitary to the 
parts from which he came, and figuring as Chief Justice before 
the dazzled eyes of his old Flintshire cronies. 

Thurlow’s gratitude to his useful ‘ Taffy’ did not stop here ; 
for in the same year (1780) he got him into Parliament as 
Member for Hindon in Wiltshire ; and in the next Kenyon was 
suddenly promoted to be a leading counsel by being engaged 
with Erskine for the defence of Lord George Gordon. On this 
occasion he showed his utter inability to sway the feelings of a 
jury; and but for the eloquent peroration of his youthful col- 
league, poor Lord George would perchance have lost his head,— 
which, to be sure, was so crazy as to be of small use even to its 
owner. The effect of Erskine’s oratory was doubtless enhanced 
no little by the harmless appearance of the prisoner, who stood 
at the bar with a large Bible open before him, and was particu- 
lafly desirous to read to the Court (only) four chapters in 
Zechariah. 

Kenyon’s next promotion was to the post of Attorney General 
under the Rockingham administration ; his patron, Lord Thur- 
low, having so moderated his hot Toryism as to be able con- 
scientiously to keep hold of the Great Seal even after the Whigs 
had come into power. Kenyon was now a pluralist ; for he still 
retained his minor Chief Justiceship, which had not, indeed, 
interfered with his lucrative practice at the Bar. In 1784 he 
was made Master of the Rolls, and in this capacity became 
‘ wedded to immortal verse,’ in the Rolliad, which was dedicated 
to him, and bantered him for his extreme partisanship in the 
Westminster election business. Though he was rewarded by 
Pitt with a baronetcy for his useful aid in this matter, Kenyon 
felt that he had lowered himself in the public eye by his 
speeches in defence of the conduct of the High Bailiff, who, in 
order to prevent Fox from taking his seat, had corruptly granted 
a scrutiny, and refused to make a return. The Master of the 
Rolls, therefore, very properly abjured politics henceforth, and 
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devoted himself wholly to his judicial duties, in the performance 
of which he proved himself an excellent Equity lawyer, his deci- 
sions being given with laudable dispatch. Having gained much 
credit in this office, he was transferred in 1788 to a higher 
sphere, being appointed successor to the great Lord Mansfield 
as Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and created Baron Ken- 
yon. In the House of Lords he did not particularly shine, his 
hasty temper leading him astray, and making him a mark for 
the keen shafts of the cooler-handed legislators. So, learning 
wisdom, he ceased to vituperate the railers in that august assem- 
bly, but managed to give them smart rejoinders from his seat 
supreme in the Court of King’s Bench, where he was sure of 
submissive silence. 

Before we leave the Upper House, we will give a specimen of 
the spirit in which Lord Campbell has dealt with his worthy 
predecessor. Kenyon, in reply to a humourous speech of the 
‘original’ Lord Stanhope, which hit the Chief Justice rather 
hard, is reported to have said, ‘ As for the noble Earl to dabble 
in law, as he has attempted, it is as preposterous as if I were to 
quote Sir Isaac Newton’s Principia, or to go into a dissertation 
on Euclid’s Problems.’ To this illustrious parallel Lord Camp- 
bell adds a note, to the effect that Kenyon ‘seems to have 
thought it great presumption for a lawyer to pretend to have 
crossed the Pons Asinorum.’* Now the words are fairly open 
to no such harsh interpretation. It would have been absurd 
for Kenyon, in dealing with the law of libel, to have cited 
Newton or demonstrated Euclid: and if Lord Campbell really 
thinks otherwise, let him try the experiment by rising in his 
place in the House, and—if he can—gravely imaugurating a 
mathematical discussion. We fear that, at such an exhibition, 
the habitual decorum of the Peers would break down, and the 
learned twaddler would have to resume his seat among no 
uncertain intimations that he had attained to the simplicity 
of second childhood. 

Lord Kenyon acted as Chief Justice with increasing renown, 
and speedily dissipated the prejudices which beset him at his 
first accession to that high office. He had fallen on difficult 
times. The old world was being shaken to its very foundations ; 
and the French were beginning that series of revolutions which 
terrified our grandfathers, and of which we have by no means 
seen the end. We must, therefore, while dissenting from both 
the law and the reasoning of Chief Justice Kenyon in many of 
his decisions, bear in mind the strange excitements of the day, 
and the manifold difficulties that then encumbered the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. Lord Campbell has a note on this point, 
which we have much pleasure in quoting, penned as it seems ta 
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be in an interval of unwonted impartiality. It is on occasion © 
of the trial and hard treatment of Mr. Cuthill, a classical book- 
seller, whose shopman had unfortunately, without his master’s 
privity, sold a few copies of a pamphlet by Gilbert Wakefield, 
which was supposed to have a revolutionary tendency. 

‘In his violent address to the jury in this case Lord ,Kenyon 
alludes to the state of affairs then subsisting in Europe, which, 
although it cannot justify his conduct in the trial of prosecutions for 
sedition, ought very much to mitigate the censure with which it is to 
be visited. Nothing could be more unfair than to judge him by the 
standard of propriety established in the quiet times in which we live. 
With shades of difference among politicians as to the extension of the 
franchise, vote by ballot, and the duration of Parliaments, all the 
Queen’s subjects are attached to the Constitution, and disposed to 
obey the law. Then there was a small but formidable party, com- 
posed of some who sincerely believed that for the public good all 
existing institutions should be abolished, and of others recklessly 
desirous to bring about bloodshed and confusion, in the hope of grasp- 
ing at wealth and power for themselves. The great body of the loyal 
and well-intentioned were then in a panic, and thought that the best 
course for safety was to enact new penal laws, and visit with remorse- 
less severity all those persons from whom their fears had arisen. 
Lord Kenyon, I am convinced, on every occasion was persuaded that 
he acted lawfully as well as conscientiously, and he was regarded by 
many as the saviour of his country.’—Vol. iii., p. 55. 


Those were times to which no Englishman can look back with 
any feeling of regret that these latter days do not resemble 
them. Amid the terror of Revolution, the promoters of reforms 
the most rational and humane, which have since been happily 
carried out without any evil consequences, were eyed askance as 
Jacobins at heart ; and every free-spoken man stood hourly in 
as much peril from informers as a l'rench Constitutionalist now 
runs from imperial spies. Looking back from a philosophic 
distance on the hazy tumults of those hot days, we cannot but 
perceive how the State incurred more hazard from the irritative 
operation of oppressive laws than it would have done from the 
ready allowance of liberty of speech. By us, who are free to 
propound any political theory that comes into our heads, and 
who can by its ventilation cool our own brains without unduly 
exciting those of others, the prejudices which fettered our fore- 
fathers can with difficulty be appreciated ; yet they are still suf- 
ficiently apparent to enable us to make some allowance for the 
haste and harshness of an intense admirer of things as they 
were, acting under the authority of stern repressive statutes. 
Kenyon, however, was certainly much too intent on procuring 
convictions for supposed libels on the Government: but happily 
he was sometimes signally unsuccessful. He was also very 
severe in the punishment of adultery and gambling ; and in his 
pardonable crusade against the latter vice, he earned from the 
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Earl of Carlisle the title of ‘a legal monk,’—an imputation from 
which he eagerly defended himself in the safe arena of his own 
Court, no doubt to the infinite amusement of his professional 
brethren and the public. 

Altogether we must allow Lord Kenyon to have made a very 
fair Chief Justice, though his having Mansfield as his immediate 
predecessor lays him open to an unfavourable comparison with 
that enlightened Judge. But if Kenyon’s excitable temper, or 
his fierce abhorrence of immorality, led him occasionally to 
strain a comparatively merciful law into extreme severity, it 
must be conceded that ‘e’en his failings lean’d to virtue’s side.’ 
Here was a man of narrow intellect, sharp temper, and limited 
education, placed at the head of English Judges: yet how 
advantageously might his conduct and decisions be measured 
with those of the great Lord Bacon! A pettifogging lawyer, 
suddenly advanced to be Chief Justice of England,—one would 
almost have reckoned on Kenyon’s being corrupt and manage- 
able ; while we should have expected Bacon’s noble faculties, 
wide reading, and philosophic training, to have resulted in con- 
stituting him the purest of Chancellors. But just the reverse 
was the case with these two opposite characters. Kenyon had 
but one aim,—to do what was right; and the suspicion of a 
bribe has never sullied his fair fame; while the record of 
Bacon’s legal life is a painful diary of the most abject meanness 
that England ever saw. So small a guarantee does intellect 
afford for integrity ! 

There are many apocryphal stories afloat about Kenyon, most 
of them having some slight foundation in truth. It is certain 
he had a few scraps of Latin by heart, which he was fond of 
introducing in season and out of season. He would frequently 
declare himself to be determined ‘stare supra antiyuas vias ;’ 
and was wont to assert, when he thought he had discovered a 
fraud or an attorney’s stratagem in a case, ‘ Apparently latet 
anguis in herbd? ‘We will look into this Act of Parliament,’ 
he would promise, ‘and compare one clause with another :— 
noscitur &@ sociis.’ Counsel engaged in a tedious dispute he 
would admonish by the oracular observation and free translation, 
‘ Modus in rebus,—There must be an end of things.’ 

His purely English sentences often disclose a rich vein of 
peculiar verbiage running through them, as when he declares a 
certain case to ‘ blink’ (verge) ‘on murder.’ Once, when sitting 
in the Rolls Court, he astonished his auditors by announcing, 
after a party to a suit had tried many artifices to gain time, 
‘This is the last hair in the tail of Procrastination!’ Of course 
we must infer that he then and there plucked it out. The fol- 
lowing is a sample of his ordinary (or rather, extraordinary) 
mixture of metaphors: ‘ If an individual can break down any of 
those safeguards which the Constitution has so wisely and so 
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cautiously erected, by poisoning the minds of the jury at a time 
when they are called upon to decide, he will stad the adminis- 
tration of justice in its most vital parts.’* He was, besides, 
very fond of alleviating the oppressive weight of the law, in his 
addresses to juries, by curious allusions to the Scriptures and 
Roman history. When, for instance, in a trial about a libel 
uttered by one smith against another, a witness had declared 
that the defendant by his proceedings had tried to beat down 
the profits of the trade, the felicitous observation of the Judge 
was to this effect: ‘These are not the first smiths we have heard 
of, that have been alarmed. We know the history of a silver- 
smith about two thousand years ago:—Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians 

Coleridge, in his Table Talk, no doubt carries the joke too far, 
when he attributes to Kenyon the following sentence, as part of 
his charge to the jury in a blasphemy case: ‘ Above all, Gentle- 
men, need I name to you the Emperor Julian, who was so cele- 
brated for the practice of every virtue, that he was called Junian 
THE ArosTLE?’ But it is indubitable that his Lordship was 
labouring under some strange hallucination respecting the 
orthodoxy and high merits of Julian, as is proved by the follow- 
ing collocation of authorities in his summing up in the case of 
Williams, the bookseller, tried for publishing Paine’s Age of 
Reason: ‘They have seen what Julian, Justin Martyr, and other 
apologists have written,’ &c. And though we do not feel bound to 
endorse the verity of the statement that, in exposing a falsehood, 
he exclaimed, ‘ The allegation is as far from truth “as old Bole- 
rium” (or “ Booterium”) “ from the Northern Main,”—a line I 
have heard or met with gods know wheer ;’ + yet the many slips 
made by Lord Campbell himself in these ‘volumes, lend an addi- 
tional amount of verisimilitude to some of these queer quotations. 
In fact, a Judge, if anything of a twaddler, has more oppor- 
tunities than most men for laying bare his own deficiencies in 
good learning, good temper, and good breeding; and the very 
desire for display of depth of knowledge, or breadth of wit, 
furnishes frequent occasion for bystanders to gauge the intel- 
lectual contents of the occupiers of the Bench. 

Lord Kenyon’s private life was unimpeachable in its strict 
morality: but Lord Campbell is very severe upon him for his 
parsimonious style of living; though we cannot see that his 
illustrations of this prove anything more than that Kenyon, 
like Lady Eldon, found some difficulty, when raised to affluence, 


* Townsend’s Twelve Judges, vol. i., p. 79. 

+ The only passage that we can at present call to mind, bearing the faintest resem- 
blance to the learned Judge’s felicitous quotation, is the following, which occurs in 
Thomson’s Winter :— 


‘ Wide o’er the spacious regions of the north, 
That see Bodtes urge his tardy wain.’ 
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in relinquishing the economic habits induced by the comparative 
poverty of his early briefless years. He had a villa at Marsh 
Gate, near Richmond, which, our author assures us, ‘is still 
pointed out as a proof of his economy. The walls are moulder- 
ing, and by way of an ornamental piece of water may be seen 
near the door a muddy duck-pond.’ As Lord Kenyon has been 
dead some fifty-five years, it is quite possible that this place may 
be now in a sad condition; yet it does not necessarily follow 
that it was ‘a miserable, tumble-down farm-house,’ when the 
Chief Justice occupied it, running down to it regularly on Satur- 
day nights, (with a joint of meat in the coach,) and returning to 
town early on Monday mornings. 

For some amusing details respecting Kenyon’s dress we must 
quote his biographical successor, who is great on the subject of 
his hat and wig :— 


‘ He was curiously economical about the adornment of his head. 
It was observed for a number of years before he died, that he had two 
hats and two wigs—of the hats and the wigs one was dreadfully old 
and shabby, the other comparatively spruce. He always carried into 
Court with him the very old hat and the comparatively spruce wig, or 
the very old wig and the comparatively spruce hat. On the days of 
the very old hat and the comparatively spruce wig, he shoved his hat 
under the bench, and displayed his wig ; but on the days of the very 
old wig and the comparatively spruce hat, he always continued 
covered. I have a very lively recollection of having often seen him 
sitting with his hat over his wig; but I was not then aware of the 
Rule of Court by which he was governed on this point. 

‘ The rest of Lord Kenyon’s apparel was in perfect keeping with his 
coiffure. “On entering Guildhall,” says Espinasse, “ Pope’s lines in 
the Dunciad came across me, and I quoted them involuntarily :— 


* Known by the band and suit which Settle wore, 
His only suit for twice three years and more.’ 


‘“ Erskine would declare that he remembered the great coat at 
least a dozen years, and Erskine did not exaggerate the claims of the 
coat to antiquity. When I last saw the learned Lord, he had been 
Chief Justice for nearly fourteen years; and his coat seemed cowval 
with his appointment to the office. It must have been originally 
black, but time had mellowed it down to the appearance of a sober 
green, which was what Erskine meant by his allusion to its colour. I 
have seen him sit at Guildhall in the month of July in a pair of black 
leather breeches ; and the exhibition of shoes frequently soled afforded 
equal proof of the attention which he paid to economy in every 
article of Iris dress.” ’—Campbell’s Lives, vol. iii., p. 91. 


Lord Kenyon died in April, 1802; when a hatchment was 
put up on his house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, bearing the motto, 
‘ Mors Janua Vita.’ This awful solecism was supposed to have 
been the mistake of the painter: but when the circumstance 
was mentioned to Lord Ellenborough, ‘ Mistake!’ cried he, ‘ it 
is no mistake. The considerate testator left particular direc- 
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tions that the estate should not be burdened with the expense 
of a diphthong. It is a pity that Lord Campbell has not 
imitated Kenyon’s example, and been saving of his diphthongal 
adornments: he would then have been preserved from coining 
two new words, ‘hendcasyllables, and ‘hend#casyllabic,’ (!) 
and from demonstrating how exquisite must be his own ear for 
classic quantities.* To add to the cruelty of the conception, he 
fathers these barbarous inventions on one of the finest scholars 
that ever sat on the Bench,—introducing them into a letter 
written by Lord Tenterden, whose irritable shade, could it 
revisit earth, would, we are persuaded, wreak fearful vengeance 
on his blundering biographer. Perhaps, however, this is only 
another ingenious stratagem for lengthening out a book made 
up from the most meagre materials. 

Our author winds up his account of Kenyon with a promise 
that as his second son, who succeeded him, was ‘so pious,’ he 
would ‘spare his feelings,’ and not publish this biography in 
his life-time: but under this magnanimous declaration is found 
a note, of the purport that, this son George being dead, his 
eldest son has succeeded him, whom Lord Campbell believes to 
be a very good fellow, but he has not the honour of his 
acquaintance. So, of course, he does not care about his feel- 
ings, but probably thinks that he will have no objection to see 
his grandfather neatly dissected. It is a nice distinction, 
forsooth, and one worthy of the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
that what is too scandalous to be published about a man while 
his son is extant, may with propriety be given to the world in 
the presence of his grandson ! 


We turn from Chief Justice Kenyon to a quite different 
wearer of the SS. collar,—a man of far greater calibre of 
intellect, and of no small rhetorical powers,—one, too, whose 
loud voice and imperious bearing have had the good effect on 
Lord Campbell of keeping him still in as great awe when he 
penned his Life, as when he cowered before his fury as a timid 
junior in Westminster Hall. Epwarpv Law (the future Lorp 
[ELLenBoroveGH) was the son of Dr. Edmund Law, afterwards 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle, who was as much distinguished by 
courtesy of manners and gentleness of tone as his legal son was 
by the very opposites of those graces. (By the way, it is 
amusing to observe how Lord Campbell—whose own informa- 
tion, however wide its range, is far from accurate—crows over 
Mr. "Townsend, when the latter, being more familiar with the 
law than the Gospel, makes Bishop Law to have written the 
‘Serious Call’) To the end of life Edward proved his Cumber- 
land birth and bringing up by styling the days of the week, 
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‘Soonda, Moonda, Toozeda,’ &c., and by his retention of the 
‘burr’ of the border. 

After being schooled at Bury St. Edmund’s and the Charter- 
house, (of which he became ‘ Captain,’) young Law was sent to 
Peter House, Cambridge, of which his father was then Master. 
Here he distinguished himself rather by his ready eloquence in 
debating clubs, than by his scholarly acquirements, though he 
took the standing of Third Wrangler, and carried off the first 
medal by his proficiency in classical learning. His father was 
naturally desirous that all his sons should be brought up to that 
sacred profession in which he was himself gradually gaining 
high honours and fair emoluments: but Edward was eager to 
try his fortune at the Bar, and was at length allowed to enter 
himself of Lincoln’s Inn, on condition that he should not begin 
the study of the law till he had obtained a college Fellowship, 
so as to have some sure support on which to fall back in case of 
failure. Such a proviso would have settled the fate for life of 
many a man: but Law’s vigour of character enabled him still 
to keep his desired goal in view, and to work his way to it 
through all besetting difficulties. In 1773 he fulfilled the 
parental stipulation by being elected Fellow of Trinity College ; 
and then he started fairly in the race for the prize of the Chief 
Justiceship. 

With dogged diligence he laboured for two years at a desk 
in the office of George Wood, a celebrated Special Pleader, 
copying precedents, drawing declarations, &c., and evincing as 
decided a liking for legal logomachy as the industrious but less 
talented Kenyon. As soon as he left his master’s office, he was 
patronized by the attorneys, who had found out that his large, 
bold, pot-hook hand was the caligraphy of an apt and energetic 
lawyer. So for five long years he drudged away as ‘a Special 
Pleader under the Bar,’ drawing up briefs, and answering cases, 
at a very reasonable rate,—an inglorious but not unprofitable 
occupation, of which he was afterwards roughly reminded when 
he had become Chief Justice, and had over-ruled a rebellious 
attorney, who, losing all sense of propriety, taunted his Lordship 
in manner following: ‘My Lord, my Lord, my Lord, although 
your Lordship is so great a man now, I remember the time when 
I could have got your opinion for five shillings!’ ‘Sir,’ replied 
the Judge, with unwonted meekness of manner, ‘I dare say it 
was not worth the money.’ 

By his close application to this chamber drudgery, and by fees 
from pupils studying under him,—one hundred guineas being the 
established honorarium for a year with such an able master,— Law 
made a fair amount of money ; and at the same time was gaining 
legal knowledge, and extending his fame, ready for a plunge into 
full public praetice. In 1780 he was called to the Bar, and, unlike 
many briefless brethren in all times, (including, we suspect, his 
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aged biographer,) had several retainers given to him on his 
very first day in Court; his family connexions in the north, and 
his chamber reputation, having insured him at once abundance 
of business. He soon went the Northern Circuit, and there 
exeited the envy of many a needy junior by the pile of briefs 
which lay before him at the opening of the Nisi Prius Court ; 
while his rough and noisy manner brought him into frequent 
collision with both Counsel and Judge. This, however, was but 
the rude coating of a kernel of strong sense and precious know- 
ledge ; and Law, nothing daunted, steadily fought his way up 
into the front rank of northern barristers. 

The year 1787 was the grand crisis of his life. He had for 

some time been dwelling with despondency on the fact, that 
though the Northern Circuit knew his fame, and was proud of 
it, yet he had hitherto had no opportunity of distinguishing him- 
self in London ; when, one evening, on returning to his chambers, 
he was agreeably surprised to find there awaiting him a general 
retainer for the defence of Warren Hastings, and instructions to 
draw up the answer to the articles of impeachment,—with a fee 
of five hundred guineas. What a glorious opening was this for 
a man of great ability, conscious of his own matured powers, 
and eager to display them on a fitting arena! To be the chosen 
antagonist of Burke and Fox and Sheridan in the great state 
trial which was to decide on the government of a large empire, 
was an honour that pointed the path to the highest posts in the 
law, and to a seat among those Peers before whom he was now 
to plead. 

Law appreciated the opportunity, and set to work with cha- 
racteristic heartiness, boxing himself up in a cottage near Lake 
Windermere, and spending the Long Vacation in ferreting out 
points for the defence, and jotting down on scraps of paper notes 
for telling appeals in behalf of the accused. When the great 
impeachment at length commenced, he showed himself equal to 
the occasion, by taking advantage of every form of law to protect 
his client, and insisting successfully on the same rules of evidence 
being observed as are usual in a common legal Court. He stood 
up with manly intrepidity against the talented ‘Managers’ for 
the Commons; and though somewhat afraid of the sharp-witted 
Sheridan, he attempted to turn into ridicule his hyperbolic 
assertion, that ‘the treasures in the Zenana of the Begum were 
an offering laid by the hand of piety on the altar of a saint,’ by 
inquiring of the orator, ‘how the lady was to be considered a 
saint, and how the camels, when they bore the treasure, were to 
be laid upon the altar.’ To which Sherry retorted, ‘This is the 
first time that I ever heard of special pleading on a metaphor, or 
a bill of indictment against a trope. But such is the turn of 
the learned gentleman’s mind that, when he attempts to be 
humourous, no jest can be found; and when serious, no fact is 
visible.’ 
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This famous trial lasted till April, 1795, when Law had at 
length the satisfaction of seeing Warren Hastings acquitted by 
a majority of the Lords, and received the congratulations of his 
friends,—though his peroration had disappointed public expecta- 
tion, his clear rendering of facts seeming cold and naked after 
the glowing semi-oriental oratory of Burke and Sheridan. No 
doubt, even Law’s bold and boisterous spirit was somewhat 
cowed by the solemn stillness of his august audience, broken 
only by the tones of his own deep voice, as it echoed with start- 
ling effect from the long roof of Westminster Hall. The pecu- 
niary reward for his great labours in this cause may be accounted 
comparatively small, though it exceeded £3,000, this sum being 
spread over the toils of eight tedious years. But meanwhile 
Law had secured a high position, and his renown amongst the 
learned profession was only second to that of Erskine. Not only 
had his practice increased abundantly, but he felt himself now 
entitled to stand up manfully against the palpable favouritism of 
Chief Justice Kenyon, who was extremely partial to the brilliant 
oratory of Erskine, and whose feelings had been hurt by Law’s 
irreverence in presuming to laugh at his broken scraps of Latin, 
and the false quantities which attended their utterance. Lord 
Campbell gives us twice an anecdote illustrative of these 
contests: we quote the later and more complete version :— 

‘ In the course of a trial at Guildhall Law had been several times 
interrupted by the Chief Justice while opening the plaintiff’s case, 
whereas Erskine’s address for the defendant was accompanied by 
smiles and nods from his Lordship, which encouraged the advocate, 
contrary to his usual habit, to conclude with some expressions of 
menace and bravado. Law, having replied to these with great spirit 
and effect, thus concluded: “ Perhaps, Gentlemen, I may without 
arrogance assume that I have successfully disposed of the observations 
of my learned friend, and that the strong case I made for my client 
remains unimpeached. Still my experience in this Court renders me 
fearful of the result. I dread a power with which I am not at liberty 
to combat. When I have finished, the summing up is to follow.” 
Looking at Erskine, he exclaimed,— 

——“ Non me tua fervida terrent 

Dicta, ferox !” 
He then made a bow to the Chief Justice, and, as he sat down, he 
added in a lew, solemn tone,— 

Di me terrent et JupivER Hostis,.” 
Lord Kenyon, thinking that the quotation must be apologetical and 
complimentary, bowed again, and summed up impartially. When it 
was explained to him, his resentment was very bitter, and to his dying 
day he hated Law. But henceforth he stood in awe of him, and 
treated him more courteously.’-—Campbell’s Lives, vol. iii., p. 113. 

Law now obtained the petty post of Attorney General to the 
County Palatine of Lancaster, and saw his way clear to much 
higher preferment. He had to conduct several State prose- 
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cutions, which reflected no honour upon the Government, and 
in which he showed great and unnecessary intolerance for the 
accused and their counsel. As a natural consequence, his early 
Whiggish aspirations were forgiven, and he was acknowledged as 
a Tory gem of the first water, which must as speedily as possible 
be fixed in a fair golden setting. But for several years, the 
lawyers in place being of tough tissues, there was no further 
opening for him, and he had to content himself with being 
leader of the Northern Circuit, where he ‘ bore no brother near 
his throne,’ though Scarlett, as a junior, began already to display 
his notable talents as an advocate. At length, in 1801, when 
Law had entered on his second half-century, Mr. Addington, 
becoming Premier, made him his Attorney General. On his 
going to kiss hands and be knighted, George III., whose brain 
was not then in very good order, questioned him whether he had 
ever been in Parliament before: to which Law replying in the 
negative, the Monarch exclaimed, ‘ Right, Sir Edward; quite 
right, Sir Edward! for now, when you become my Attorney 
General, Sir Edward, you will not eat your own words, Sir 
Edward, as so many of your predecessors have been obliged to 
do, Sir Edward.’ 

Having paid down his £500, and so gained entrance to the 
House of Commons as the representative of a Treasury borough, 
Sir Edward Law attracted some attention by his well-rounded 
sentences delivered in a sounding voice and with no little 
energy : but it was too late in life for him to hope to shine as a 
ready debater. He had been Attorney General little more than 
a year, when Kenyon’s death opened his way to the Bench; and 
on April 12th, 1802, he took his seat as Chief Justice, and was, 
as a corollary, raised to the peerage, by the style of Lorp 
ELLENBoROUGH,—a characteristically pompous title, taken from 
a little fishing village in Cumberland. 

For his high office Lord Ellenborough was in many respects 
well qualified, being an excellent lawyer, and possessing an im- 
posing presence, a sonorous voice, and a happy freedom from 
favouritism. But, on the other hand, he was arrogant and over- 
bearing, and his ill temper led him tg vent his spleen in sarcastic 
sayings showered impartially on all. He had himself suffered 
so much from like bearing on the part of his fiery predecessor, 
that it was hoped—and, indeed, his Lordship himself promised 
—that his demeanour on the Bench would present a favourable 
contrast to that of the hasty Welshman. But these sanguine 
expectations and fair resolves were in vain; and his Lordship 
was, we fear, a terror, instead of a praise, to them that did well, 
during most of his judicial life. His decisions were well thought 
out and clearly expressed, and were always marked with the 
impress of that strong manly sense which was the finest feature 
of his mental organization. As a specimen of his manner, and 
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a defence of our own craft, we give his judgment in the suit of 
Sir John Carr, who brought an action against certain booksellers 
for publishing a burlesque on his Travels, and relied for a con- 
viction on a previous decision of the Lord Chief Justice. Lord 
Ellenborough, however, nobly upheld the rights of literary 
criticism, as follows :-— 


‘In that case the defendant had falsely accused the plaintiff of 
publishing what he had never published : here the supposed libel only 
attacks those works of which Sir John Carr is the avowed author; 
and one writer, in exposing the absurdities and errors of another, may 
make use of ridicule, however poignant. Ridicule is often the fittest 
instrument which can be employed for such a purpose. If the reputa- 
tion or pecuniary interests of the party ridiculed suffer, it is damnum 
absque injurid. Perhaps the plaintiff’s Zour in Scotland is now un- 
saleable; but is he to be indemnified by receiving a compensation in 
damages from the person who may have opened the eyes of the public 
to the bad taste and inanity of his composition? Who prized the 
works of Sir Robert Filmer after he had been refuted by Mr. Locke ? 
But shall it be said that he might have maintained an action for defa- 
mation against that great philosopher, who was labouring to enlighten 
and ameliorate mankind? We really must not cramp observations 
upon authors and their works. Every man who publishes a book 
commits himself to the judgment of the public, and any one may 
comment upon his performance. He may not only be refuted, but 
turned into ridicule, if his blunders are ridiculous. Reflection on per- 
sonal character is another thing. Show me any attack on the plain- 
tiff’s character unconnected with his authorship, and I shall be as 
ready to protect him; but I cannot hear of malice from merely 
laughing at his works. The works may be very valuable for anything 
I know to the contrary, but others have a right to pass judgment 
upon them. The critic does a great service to society who exposes 
vapid as well as mischievous publications. He checks the dissemina- 
tion of bad taste, and saves his fellow-subjects from wasting their 
time and their money upon trash. If a loss arises to the author, it is 
“a loss without injury.” It is a loss which the party ought to 
sustain ; it is the loss of fame and profit to which he never was en- 
titled. Nothing can be conceived more threatening to the liberty of 
the press than the species of action before the Court. We ought to 
resist an attempt against fair and free criticism at the threshold.’ 
(Verdict for the defendants.)—Campbell’s Lives, vol. iii., p. 179. 

In the House of Lords, Ellenborough was not listened to with 
any great favour; for his stentorian lungs drummed too hardly 
upon the tender tympana of the Peers, and the violence of his 
language and the vehemence of his action were accounted as 
well injudicious as unjudicial. In 1806 the Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench became a member of the Cabinet of the ‘ All 
Talents’ administration. A storm soon arose at such an in- 
congruity ; and this party position of a supreme Judge was 
universally reprobated. Lord Campbell gives two admirable 
letters addressed by Mr. Perceval to Lord Ellenborough on the 
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subject. They are the best things amongst the few novelties 
which our author has introduced in these Lives, and cannot 
but raise Perceval in historic estimation. But Ellenborough 
repelled his friendly advice, and kept his place in the Cabinet, 
to his own subsequent regret, and to the serious injury of the 
new administration, taking as he was forced to do but little part 
in debate, and rendering far less help than he might unexception- 
ably have given them as an independent Peer. In this anomalous 
position he remained till the final breaking up of ‘ All the 
Talents ;? when he joined the little Addingtonian phalanx in 
opposition, occasionally electrifying the quiet House with some 
violent vindication of his own sayings and doings, Jegal and 
political. 

In his declining days Lord Ellenborough presided at two 
famous trials,—that of Lord Cochrane for a conspiracy to defraud 
the Stock Exchange, and that of Dr. James Watson for high 
treason. In the latter, much to the chagrin of the aged Judge, 
—whose robust health had at length been sapped by the 
immense labours of a long legal life, and whose sonorous voice 
was reduced to a feeble whisper,—the defendant was acquitted, 
principally through the ability displayed, on this occasion more 
especially, by Mr. Serjeant Copley, who speedily thereafter rose 
through the various grades of the law to the honour of the wool- . 
sack and a peerage as Baron Lyndhurst. 

It was not long after this that the worn-out Chief Justice 
went on the Continent in search of health and vigour; but he 
soon became aware that his end was approaching, and that he 
himself must shortly appear before the great Judge of all. 
Under these circumstances he composed the following beautiful 
prayer for resignation, which is dated, ‘ Paris, 1817 :’— 


‘O God, heavenly Father, by whose providence and goodness all 
things were made and have their being, and from whom all the bless- 
ings and comforts of this life, and all the hopes and expectations of 
happiness hereafter, are, through the merits of our blessed Saviour, 
derived to us, Thy sinful creatures! I humbly offer up my most 
grateful thanks and acknowledgments for Thy Divine goodness and 
protection, constantly vouchsafed to me through the whole course 
of my life, particularly in indulging to me such faculties of mind and 
body, and such means of health and strength, as have hitherto 
enabled me to enjoy many great worldly comforts and advantages. 

‘Grant me, O Lord, 1 humbly beseech Thee, a due sense of these 
Thy merciful blessings, together with a steadfast disposition and 
purpose to use them for the benefit of my fellow-creatures, and Thy 
honour and glory. And grant, O Lord, that no decay or diminution 
of these faculties and means of happiness mav excite in my mind any 
dissatisfied or desponding thoughts or feelings, but that I may always 
place my firm trust and confidence in Thy Divine goodness; and 
whether the blessings heretofore indulged to me shall be continued or 
cease, and whether Thou shalt give them or take them away, I may 
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still, in humble obedience to Thy Divine will, submit myself in all 
things with patience and resignation to the dispensations of Thy Divine 
Providence, humbly and gratefully blessing, praising, and nragnifying 
Thy holy name for ever and ever. Amen.’—Campbell’s Lives, vol. 
iii., p. 222. 


The death of Lord Ellenborough took place on December 
13th, 1818; and his funeral was attended by a great concourse 
of legal dignitaries and eminent lawyers, the gloomy effect of its 
sullen pomp being heightened by a canopy of dense London 
fog. Of the smart sayings for which he was celebrated, and 
which he uttered with the greatest gravity and apparent 
unconsciousness, Lord Campbell has chronicled not a few, most 
of which, however, are to be found in Townsend’s Life. In- 
deed, his Lordship seems to have made nearly as good use 
of Townsend’s sketch of Ellenborough as of his portrait of 
Kenyon. Witness the following curious coincidence of 
phraseology :— 

TOWNSEND. 

‘In person Lord Ellenborough was robust, but ungraceful; above 
the middle size and sinewy, his masculine frame presenting an appear- 
ance of great strength, till shattered by disease. Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
taking a likeness of him in his official dress, in which he looked best, 
has thrown off a fine vigorous portrait. The broad and commanding 
brow, the large and regular features, the projecting eyebrows, dark and 
shaggy, the stern black eye, from which flashed not unfrequently 
indignation or contempt, gave a character of gravity not unmixed 
with harshness to his countenance even when in repose. A dignified 
severity was its peculiar and prevailing expression. His figure was 
ungainly, and his walk singularly awkward. He moved with a kind 


of semi-rotatory step, and his path to the place to which he wished to go 
was the section of a parabola. —Lives of Twelve eminent Judges, 
vol. i., p. 395. 


CAMPBELL. 
‘Lord Ellenborough was above the middle size, and sinewy, but his 


Jigure was ungainly, and his walk was singularly awkward. He 
moved with a sort of semi-rotatory step, and has path to the place to 
which he wished to go was the section of a parabola....... Posterity 
may have a favourable and correct notion of Lord Chief Justice 
Ellenborough, from a portrait of him by Sir Thomas Lawrence, in his 
judicial robes, which, covering his awkward limbs, represents ’ (sic) ‘a 
striking likeness of him, and yet makes him appear dignified by por- 
traying his broad and commanding forehead, his projecting eyebrows, 
dark and shaggy, his stern black eye, and the deep lines of thought 
which marke its countenance.’— Lives of the Chief Justices, vol. iii., 
pp. 243, 245. 


Let our readers ‘ look here, upon this picture, and on this ;’ and 
we think they will trace a resemblance sufficiently close to justify 
the remarks which we have previously made on Lord Campbell’s 
singular mode of manufacturing a book. We have only to add 
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that on neither of the pages from which we cite the above 
plagiarisms has his Lordship deigned to make the slightest 
reference to Mr. Townsend’s book. 

We now present some of Lord Ellenborough’s dicta, as 
dressed up by his successor on the Bench :— 


‘A very doubtful Wisi Prius decision being cited before him, he 
asked, “ Who ruled that?” Being answered, “The Chief Justice of 
the Isle of Ely,’ (his cousin, Professor Christian,) ‘he replied, 
“Cite to me the decisions of the Judges of the land—not of the 
Chief Justice of the Isle of Ely,” adding, in a stage whisper, “ who is 
only fit to rwle—a copy-book.” 

‘A Quaker coming into the witness-box at Guildhall without a 
broad brim or dittoes, and rather smartly dressed, the crier put the 
Book into his hand, and was about to administer the oath, when he 
required to be examined on his affirmation. Lord Ellenborough, 
asking if he was really a Quaker, and being answered in the affirma- 
tive, exclaimed, “Do you really mean to impose upon the Court by 
appearing here in the disguise of a reasonable being ?”” 

‘A very tedious Bishop having yawned during his own speech, 
Lord Ellenborough exclaimed, “ Come, come, the fellow shows some 
symptoms of taste; but this is encroaching on our province.” ’— 
Campbell's Lives, vol. iii., pp. 239, 241. 

‘A good specimen of his pungent humour, not always observant of 
time or place, is given by Lord Eldon. Upon one of the royal 
marriages, there being much talking, during the ceremony, in one 
corner of the drawing-room, Lord Ellenborough exclaimed, “ Be silent 
in that corner of the room, or you shall be married yourselves.” ’— 
Townsend's Twelve Judges, vol. i., p. 394. 


The following scene between his Lordship and Henry Hunt, 
once famous for blacking and blarney, is too well sketched by 
Talfourd in his Vacation Rambles to be omitted, especially as it 
has been honoured with the imprimatur of both Mr. Recorder 
Townsend and Lord Chief Justice Campbell :— 


‘Lord Ellenborough had come down after an interval, during which 
his substitutes had made slow progress, and was rushing through the 
list like a rhinoceros through a sugar plantation, or a Common 
Serjeant in the evening through a paper of small larcenies: but just 
my had nonsuited the plaintiff in the twenty-second cause, which 
the plaintiffs attorney had thought safe till the end of the week, and 
was about to retire to his turtle, with the conviction of having done 
a very good morning’s work, an undeniable voice exclaimed, “My 
Lord!” and Mr. Hunt was seen on the floor with his peculiar air— 
perplexed between that of a bully and a martyr. The Bar stood 
aghast at his presumption ; the ushers’ wands trembled in their 
hands; and the reporters, who were retiring after a very long day, 
during which though some few city firms had been crushed into 
bankruptcy, and some few hearts broken by the results of the causes, 
they could honestly describe [it] as “ affording nothing of the slight- 
est interest except to the parties,” rushed back and seized their note- 
books, to catch any word of that variety of rubbish which is of 
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* public interest.” My Lord paused and looked thunders, but spoke 
none. “I am here, my Lord, on the part of the boy Dogood,” pro- 
ceeded the undaunted Quixote. His Lordship cast a moment’s glance 
on the printed list, and quietly said, “ Mr. Hunt, I see no name of 
any boy Dogood in the paper of causes,”’ and turned towards the door 
of his own room. “My Lord!” vociferated the orator, “am I to 
have no redress for an unfortunate youth? I thought your Lordship 
was sitting for the redress of injuries in a Court of justice.” “O no, 
Mr. Hunt,” still calmly responded the Judge,—‘I am sitting at 
Nisi Prius ; and I have no right to redress any injuries, except those 
which may be brought before the jury and me, in the causes appointed 
for trial.”” “My Lord,” then said Mr. Hunt, somewhat subdued by 
the unexpected amenity of the Judge, “I only desire to protest.” 
“O,is that all?” said Lord Ellenborough: “ By all means protest, 
and go about your business.’”” So Mr. Hunt protested, and went 
about his business; and my Lord went unruffled to his dinner, and 
both parties were content.’ 


Such are a few specimens of the sarcasm and irony for which 
Lord Ellenborough was noted. His smart sayings when sitting 
as Judge, though amusing, will by most readers be accounted as 
not very extraordinary in their amount of wit and wisdom. 
Perhaps jests were scarce among our respected forefathers in 
those serious days of the French wars; and what seemed very 
funny to our grave seniors now falls very flat upon the ears of 
those who have been bored with jokes from their youth upward, 
and have seen the warp and woof of wit unravelled weekly in 
the pages of Punch. As to the exceeding impropriety of judicial 
joking there can be little doubt, though the practice, since Lord 
Ellenborough’s days, has been carried to an annoying extent. 
A Judge is deciding almost every day the fortunes of many 
families ; and however merry the Court may feel inclined to be, 
it is no laughing matter with the parties to a suit. In nume- 
rous cases in our own times, both Counsel and Judge have 
manifested a lamentable forgetfulness of the greatness of the 
interests pending on their sayings, and have wasted their own 
time and that of the public in trying to outdo each other in the 
production of paltry jokes and puns more suited for the bar and 
bench of a tavern than for those of a Court of law. 


The details of the life of Lord Ellenborough’s successor, Lorp 
TeNTERDEN, are remarkable only as showing how the chief 
eminences of the law are attainable by all,—how industry and 
integrity and common sense, without the aid of what we are 
accustomed too exclusively to designate as genius, may win their 
way from the lowest to the highest level,—how, in fine, even 
the barber’s son may rise from the basin to the Bench, and from 
trimming the wigs of others to become a ‘big wig’ himself. 
Cuartes Anport was the youngest child of a hairdresser at 
Canterbury, and first saw the light on October 7th, 1762. His 
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father was a worthy man who trimmed the hair and ‘ cauli- 
flowered’ the wigs of the Clergy of the cathedral and neighbour- 
hood. As a boy, so quiet was Charley, that the good barber 
feared his little son would never have sufficient ‘genius’ to be 
qualified to succeed to the paternal business. When the lad 
was big enough, he employed him in conveying to their owners 
the well frizzled wigs, and in carrying behind him the imple- 
ments of his art and mystery, when he went to dress the neigh- 
bouring heads of the Church. The boy’s probable destiny, 
however, was entirely changed by his admission on the founda- 
tion at the King’s school of Canterbury, the head master of 
which, Dr. Beauvoir, speedily discovered, under the demure and 
primitive demeanour of the old-fashioned little fellow, signs 
of superior aptitude for learning, and kindly bestowed upon him 
constant pains and encouragement. Thus cheered onward, 
young Abbott gave himself with such eagerness to his studics 
as soon to become the pride of the school and its master, who 
was fond of displaying the youth’s verses to all his clerical 
friends. 

When Charles had reached the age of seventeen, and become 
Captain of the school, his father proposed that he should be 
bound apprentice to his own ancient and honourable craft. 
But the Clergy and townspeople, shocked at such a fate for so 
fine a scholar, furnished him with a College outfit; and the 
trustees of the school gave him an exhibition, and increased it 
specially for his behoof. Abbott was thus enabled to proceed to 
Oxford, where he justified the kind exertions of his friends by 
carrying off medals in both Latin and English composition. 
After a time he became Fellow and Tutcr of his College, and 
would probably have entered into orders, and risen to be a 
Bishop, had he not been chosen private tutor for the son of Mr. 
Justice Buller. This very able lawyer took a liking to the 
modest young scholar, and half bantered, half persuaded him 
into giving up surplice for gown and wig. Accordingly, in 
1787, Abbott entered at the Middle Temple; went through 
some months of dire drudgery im an attorney’s office; passed a 
year of pupilage under the renowned George Wood, who had 
indoctrinated Ellenborough in special pleading; and then in 
like manner began to practise as a Special Pleader below the 
Bar. Working indefatigably, night and day, he was deservedly 
successful, and quickly realized upwards of £1,000 a year. He 
now thought that, having reached the mature age of thirty- 
three, (quite youthful in a lawyer’s eye,) he must make his 
venture in open Court, or be forced to sit over his desk all his 
dull days. Being called to the Bar in 1796, he was as pros- 
perous here as in all his previous proceedings, being at once 
retained as junior Counsel in every important cause on the 
Oxford Circuit. 
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About two years after, he met with a severe accident, from 
the effects of which he suffered all his life. Being too timid to 
venture himself on horseback, he thought he would go Circuit 
in the next best way, namely, by driving himself in a gig. The 
natural consequence was that he was upset in rattling down a 
hill near Monmouth, escaping with his life, a broken leg, &c. 
He was, however, sufficiently recovered in a few weeks to pro- 
ceed with his usual business, though ever after unable to take 
the bodily exercise so necessary for a lawyer’s health and 
comfort. He now wrote his treatise on Merchants’ Ships and 
Seamen, which, presenting a clear digest of the laws affecting 
our mercantile marine, opened his way to extensive employment 
in Guildhall causes. Yet Abbott never addressed a London 
jury; and when he had to ve to mystify a country ‘ twelve,’— 
spite of his accurate knowledge of law, and, indeed, partly in 
consequence of it, and his conscientiousness in not liking to 
use any argument which he knew to be bad,—he made a sad 
bungle of it, being unable at any time to command the oily flow 
of verbiage, the meaning eye, and the fascinating ‘jury droop,’ 
which are supposed frequently to affect the opinions of a dozen 
honest but thick-headed men. Indeed, he long retained a dis- 
tressing humility of address, which reminds one painfully of 
that too ‘’umble’ worthy, Uriah Heap. ‘I humbly thank your 
Lordship,’ was his meek phrase, when called upon in turn to 
make a motion in Court: and Lord Campbell tells us that once, 
when the modest barrister was ‘ making an abject apology for 
the liberty he was taking’ in setting Lord Ellenborough to 
rights on a point of law, the latter contemptuously cried, 
‘ Proceed, Mr. Abbott, proceed: it is your right and your duty 
to argue that I misdirected the jury, if you think so.’ 

In 1816, Abbott was raised to the Bench as a puisné 
Judge in the Common Pleas, without passing through the cus- 
tomary grades of King’s Counsel, Serjeant, Solicitor and Attor- 
ney General. He was shortly afterward transferred to the Court 
of King’s Bench, and in 1818 succeeded Ellenborough as Chief 
Justice of England. He did not, however, at this time receive 
the peerage which usually accompanies such an elevation; but 
remained simple Sir Charles Abbott, till his professed patron, 
Lord Eldon, was thrown out of his office of Chancellor; when 
Canning, the new Premier, gracefully made up for his Lord- 
ship’s unaccountable neglect, and the worthy Chief Justice took 
his seat in the Upper House as Baron Tenterven, of Hendon. 
He made there a few speeches, much in the style of a summing 
up to a jury: but when the dreaded Reform Bill was on the 

- table, he intimated that if it should ever pass, the House would 
no more be favoured with his presence at its deliberations. The 
Bill did pass, as we all know, and the Lords lost the unspeakable 
attraction of Tenterden’s somnific oratory. 
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In truth Lord Tenterden’s proper place was on the Bench. 
Seated there, the heavy-looking man who could never lead a 
cause successfully, whose political notions were strangely 
cramped and contracted, and whose rhetorical displays were 
below common-place, was soon acknowledged on all hands as 
the first of English Judges. Backed by a choir of competent 
Puisnés, Lord Tenterden’s Court soon became a model palace of 
justice, in which the most complicate cases were easily disen- 
tangled, and all causes were tried freely and fairly, and without 
any of that contemptuous bullying which had been too common 
under other auspices. The very qualities of mind which unfitted 
him for playing the brilliant part of the successful advocate, 
specially adapted him for the judicial function, which brought 
into full light his unrivalled knowledge of every important point 
of law, his passion for the unravelling of technical niceties, and 
his earnest purpose that both sides should have a fair hearing. 
He was admirable in his patient attention to the pleadings of 
even the weaker brethren, if only they kept to their text ; and his 
summings up, though they never rose to anything like elo- 
quence, were‘ distinguished by the clearest impartiality. In 
fine, though Lord Tenterden was far from infallible, yet, ‘take 
him for all in all,’ he may fitly be upheld as a model of judicial 
excellence. His chief defects were a snappish temper,—a failing 
common to the Judges of those days, but in his case continually 
guarded against,—and his allowance of Scarlett’s ascendance 
over him, which sometimes led him astray. 

Lord Tenterden died in 1832, before his alarm about the 
_ Reform Bill had had time to subside ; his last words being those 
which, uttered with slow and solemn emphasis, had so often 
concluded his summing up: ‘And now, Gentlemen of the Jury, 
you will consider of your verdict.’ Of his Latin poetry Lord 
Campbell favours us with two or three lengthy samples; 
which are introduced to fill up a page or two, we suppose, as his 
Lordship could scarcely expect his readers to dwell upon the 
beauties of the botanical poems of the excellent Chief Justice, 
whose innocent recreation after a long day on the Bench was to 
mete out these interesting Iambics and Alcaics. Townsend, 
with more sense and conscience, gives only a specimen verse 
or two. 


If the three men to whose lives Lord Campbell’s last volume 
is devoted, were fair specimens of their order,—as we believe 
them to have been,—then England may justly be proud of her 
Judges. These three Chief Justices were by no means unexcep- 
tionable: they sometimes erred in their decisions, and often- 
compromised their dignity either by ill-timed jocosity or by ill- 
tempered harshness. Yet what a pleasing contrast they furnish 
to the Judges of any other European country! Who can accuse 
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them of the slightest approach to corruption,—to the crime of 
favouring a suitor because he was rich and generous, or powerful 
and implacable? ‘True, they were no demigods: their passions 
were those of the men of their day: their views of law and 
politics are now happily antiquated. Yet, such as they were, 
they did the work of justice well, holding even the balance of 
uity. 
= a former number of this journal, some pages were devoted 
to an account of the operation of French criminal law, to which 
if our readers will take the trouble to turn, they will, we are 
sure, be disposed to be the more content with the method of 
legal proceeding observed in our own land. Here a Judge is 
not called to fulfil the duties of an Inquisitor, involving a pri- 
soner, day after day, in a long catena of intricate questions, from 
the toils of which a brasen-faced, ready-witted culprit may easily 
escape, while an inuocent man becomes bewildered and lost. 
We may well be proud that in Great Britain at least a Judge is 
very different from the unprincipled police spies and fiunkies 
who monopolize the judicial office in continental countries. And 
we rejoice to know that since the days of the last worthies com- 
memorated by Lord Campbell, the character of the Bench, far 
from deteriorating, has vastly improved. We have the same 
rectitude, the same shrewdness, equal eloquence, and superior 
decorum. A Judge does not now think it necessary to be as 
fiery as Kenyon, or as blustering as Ellenborough ; he knows 
how to keep up his authority, and keep down his temper,—to be 
grave, and yet gentle. There have, of course, been occasional 
exceptions ; but this is the general rule : and we think these ame- 
liorations are likely to be still further promoted by the practice 
now become prevalent of appointing younger men to Judgeships. 
It is too much to expect an old man, of seventy or eighty years, 
to sit patiently day after day in a close Court, submitting to a 
fearful flood of eloquence wasted on trumpery disputes that 
should have been settled by private arbiters. On this and other 
grounds the recent appointments to judicial seats have given 
general satisfaction. The Bench loses nothing of its rightful 
influence in securing the services of such an acute jurist and 
eloquent speaker as Chief Justice Cockburn, or such a consum- 
mate master of commercial law and precedent as Mr. Baron 
Bramwell; and happily their younger co-judiciaries are like 
unto them, each with his own more special adaptation, yet all 
harmonizing into one noble whole, unrivalled in character and 
ability by any legal body in any country, whether of the Old or 
the New World. May they find a better biographer than Lord 


Campbell, to do justice to them, and familiarize posterity with 
their worth and wisdom ! 
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Art. VII.—Compendio de la Defensa de la Autoridad de los 
Gobiernos contra las Pretensiones de la Curia Romana. Por 
Francisco pE Pauta G. Viait. Lima. 1852. 


Lirrte is heard of the state of religious opinion in Spanish 
America. Now and then an agent of the Bible Society relates 
an incident illustrative of his better prospects ; or as Missionaries 
in Brazil, Honduras, or Trinidad, whose ministrations are chiefl 
exercised among colonists, catch a glimpse of the native mind, 
they may give us the intelligence. Commerce within a few 
commercial circles, but more generally politics, remote, compli- 
cated, and revolutionary, constitute all that even feebly interests 
the European reader ; and third or fourth class travellers under- 
take to entertain third and fourth class readers with rude sketches 
of South American society in its least amiable aspects. Yet there 
are some intelligent and serious men on that vast continent, who 
endeavour to discuss questions of the highest import, and whose 
aspirations after a superior social condition ought to engage the 
sympathy and respect of European Christians. Such a man is 
Francisco de Paula Vigil, a Priest resident in the capital of 
Peru. About nine years ago he published a work on Canon and 
Civil Law, in six volumes, which produced a powerful sensation 
among the clergy and higher classes throughout Spanish America ; 
and a sensation no less powerful, but of a very different kind, in 
Rome. That work we have not seen, and do not know whether 
any copies found their way to England, but its title is, A 
Defence of the Authority of Governments and Bishops against the 
Pretensions of the Court of Rome. For the benefit of general 
readers, the learned author wrote a Compendium of the work in 
one volume, which we have perused with most lively interest. 
We make no apology for reviewing a book so late as five years 
after its publication ; for it has not yet been reviewed in England, 
and is itself a history. Indeed, we are indebted to a friend for 
the copy that is now on our table, and are not aware that it is to 
be had by purchase in this country. 

The Compendium is written with the precision of style and 
arrangement which characterize the works of the best canonists, 
but with a freedom from technicalities which marks the author’s 
intention to be understood by all his readers, educated or un- 
educated. It contains fourteen ‘ Dissertations,’ carefully divided 
into sections ; and we cannot more easily and effectually convey 
an idea of its contents than by translating the general heading 
of each, only premising that the spirit of the title pervades the 
whole book, but that our admiration of most of it must not be 
taken to imply assent to all. The subjects treated are :—1. The 
distinction and independence of the two powers, (civil and 
ecclesiastical,) the genius and object of each, and its peculiar 
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attributes. 2. The Church, considered with respect to the 
political power and secular affairs. 3. The political power con- 
sidered with respect to the spiritual; or, the authority of 
Governments in ecclesiastical affairs. 4. The endowment of 
the clergy. 5. The erection of bishoprics. 6. The election 
and presentation of Bishops. 7. Concordats. 8. Immunity of 
the persons and property of ecclesiastics in respect to judicial 
proceedings, or ecclesiastical privilege. 9. Immunity of the 
clergy in respect to contributions, and other temporalities. 
10. Asylum, or immunity of sacred places. 11. The faculty 
of establishing impediments to hinder marriage. 12. Celibacy of 
ecclesiastics. 13. The monastic profession. 14. The rights of 
thought, or inviolability of conscience. Instead of reviewing 
all these dissertations, we confine our attention to the last, on 
conscience, inasmuch as this is the practical conclusion towards 
which Don Francisco has been conducting his readers, and 
therefore expresses the main purpose of the book, and the object 
of his life-long labours. 

He asks, ‘ What is conscience?’ As there is not only a phy- 
sical order in the universe, but a moral order also, a standard 
whereby rational beings regulate their conduct, so is there a 
sentiment of religion in the heart of man. This sentiment of 
religion cannot be created by policy, although policy oftentimes 
makes use of it; neither does it come by imitation from one 
person to another; but all men have received it by nature, or 
rather by a law of the Creator delivered to every creature by the 
organ of his conscience. The author does not understand this 
word ‘ in its idealogic acceptation, but employs it to express the 
judgment which the soul forms of the justice or injustice of 
actions, of their goodness or badness, and the duties which man 
has to fulfil towards God, himself, and all mankind.’ The rule 
on which conscience must rely is not arbitrary, but fixed ; and 
for the right application of this rule every one is responsible to 
God, who Himself has taught the nature of religious worship 
and the doctrine of religious truth. This is altogether different 
from the usual description of conscience by Romish writers. 
After giving a rapid sketch of the imperial and papal laws for 
the punishment of heretics, and of the rise of the horrible 
tribunal of the Inquisition, he observes that at length the body 
of canon law received a correspondent character of cruelty, 
theologians taught a doctrine equally atrocious, and both lawyers 
and doctors pretended to justify this doctrine by quotations of 
the text of the New Testament itself. ‘But it is high time,’ 
exclaims the liberal Peruvian, ‘ for us to speak with more 
decency and with respect for the dignity and sacred rights of 
man.’ 

‘Governments should respect the rights of conscience’ No 
where, in the treasuries of nations, is there anything comparable 
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to this precious right, nor can any human power prove itself 
entitled to exercise authority over it. It neither is, nor can be, 
public property, to be disposed of by rulers at their pleasure ; or, 
if it were, then must the subject take his religion as the gift of 
his rulers, which would be unreasonable, unjust, and imprac- 
ticable,—except as an occasion of hypocrisy. Then, as the con- 
science of Governments varies, each Government haying its own 
conscience, there would necessarily be as many religions in the 
world as governmental consciences, which would be monstrous. 
Besides, as every man must act for himself, not only at the 
present moment, but always, throughout life ; and as he actually 
does this in the most ordinary matters, in matters of unspeak- 
ably less importance than those of conscience, which cannot be 
now bound over for all time to come; it must not be subjected to 
the will of any Government, but only to the dominion of truth, 
which is not to be perfectly apprehended at once; and to bind a 
man never to change his views of truth would be to place him in 
a perpetual bondage to error. Conscience, therefore, must be 
held sacred, and not handed over to the keeping of the temporal 
power. Yet this was what Theodosius insolently required, and 
Baronius exults when he transcribes the Theodosian edict in his 
Annals. 

‘Church authorities should respect the rights of conscience.’ 
Surely if the Church be intrusted with the care of man’s con- 
science, she should be careful that none oppress it, but that it 
remain safe in the liberty wherewith Christ has made it free. 
Surely the Church ought to follow the example of St. Paul, who 
said to the Corinthians, ‘ Not that we have dominion over your 
faith The Church directs consciences, it is true, but she 
directs them only by help of the means confided to her by Jesus 
Christ, not by coercion, but by teaching, and with the full con- 
sent of those whom she directs. She may control her members 
as to the number of the sacraments, but may not punish any, 
not even for denying the truth of Christianity, inasmuch as this 
is not a matter of ecclesiastical administration. God has His 
own tribunal ; to this He summons man for judgment, and there 
He suffers not the interference of any inferior magistracy. 

‘Men must respect the rights of conscience in one another. 
When the right which one person enjoys threatens the security 
of another, the person so endangered may take measures to pro- 
tect himself, opposing right to right, or even force to force, if 
necessary. But if the abuse of a private right causes no injury 
to any other person, no one can be empowered, justly, to rectify 
the abuse. Even so in regard to our present subject. ‘My 
neighbour may differ from me in his religious belief; but this 
does me no harm whatever, and he only suffers the consequence 
of his own error, if error it be, and meanwhile I abide steadfast 

in my belief. And how could I justly complain of another man 
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for not respecting my conscience, if I did not respect his? 
Indeed, each of us is equally bound to respect his own con- 
science ; to act contrary to conscience would be in either of us a 
sin. Error and conscience, however, are not to be confounded : 
therefore we can reject the one, and yet respect the other.’ 

‘Conscience ought to be respected in public, as well as in 
private, actions.’ When the friends of intolerance cannot help 
acknowledging the inviolability of thought, they deny this 
inviolability to the public expression of thought ; and this they 
do in order to prevent the exercise of various forms of worship 
in the State. But a man is not a pure intelligence. He 
thinks, in order that he may act, and act openly before other 
men, if necessary ; and action obeys will, as well as thought. 
But, if freedom were allowable only to such actions as are 
private, the rights of conscience would be most incomplete; and 
whether they who exercise their rights understand the truth or 
are in error, is not the question, inasmuch as every one must 
decide for himself between truth and error: he must come to 
the decision conscientiously, and, in order that he may do so, 
his conscience must be respected by private individuals, govern- 
ments, and pastors. But the respect which is due to conscience 
is utterly inconsistent with the exercise of compulsion or control 
over it. 

‘ Government may permit the public exercise of different forms 
of worship. This necessarily follows from the right of obeying 
conscience in public actions, except when public actions become 
repugnant to some other acknowledged right, or contrary to the 
public good. If conscience arms itself against the majesty of 
Government, the peace of the people, the rights of individuals, 
the principles of justice, or the natural feelings of the heart, 
then must it be resisted and restrained, just as a maniac bas to 
be prevented from doing mischief; but so long as even an erring 
conscience is harmless, it must be free. Foreigners, too, who 
may wish to introduce their religion into a country, have an 
undoubted right to do so; for foreigners are men, equally 
entitled to enjoy liberty of conscience, and they cannot forfeit 
that by passing into another territory. Less shocking would it 
be to prohibit the foreigner from entering a State, than to deny 
him, when he has entered, the common freedom of a man. 
There is a considerable stock of hackneyed arguments and 
vulgar allegations brought against diversity of religion in a 
State, which Vigil repeats in detail, and refutes triumphantly ; 
and concludes by observing that one of the arguments which 
the intolerant urge most confidently is, that the followers of 
different forms of worship cannot agree amongst themselves. 
But he would remind them thai, while they paint the discord 
of unfriendly sects in the most exaggerated colours, they forget 
that such discord is the mere effect of intolerance like their own. 
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‘ The precious maxims of the New Testament’ are then recited, 
with the authoritative example of the Apostles, and the less 
satisfactory precedents of earlier Christian antiquity. The first 
principle, however, is well established, and our Peruvian 
canonist advocates at length the admission of Protestants to 
public offices in Romanist States; and the non-interference of 
the legislature in regard to mixed marriages and education of 
children born of Romish and Protestant parents. He pro- 
nownces a severe censure on the ecclesiastics who have presumed 
to forbid the Christian burial of persons who died under the 
displeasure of the Jesuits, or the Court of Rome, and advocates 
the interment of deceased members of the Roman Church and 
of Reformed Churches in common cemeteries. Not content with 
proposing these manifestations of tolerance, he advises that 
there should be no State religion, enumerates what he con- 
ceives to be its disadvantages, and holds forth for imitation the 
example of the United States. 

Intelligence of the publication of such principles as these in 
an elaborate system of reformed canon law, although devoid of 
that authority which gives the force of law to any ecclesiastical 
document, or imparts value to any compilation or interpretation 
of such documents, and put forth in direct opposition to the 
whole body of decrees and canons, resounded at Rome as if the 
whole province of Peru had risen in revolt against the Apostolic 
See. Pope Pius IX. took instant alarm, and the Roman Inqui- 
sitors employed their Consultors to examine the six volumes. 
Their work was done with all convenient speed, and a Brief, 
under date of June 10th, 1851, contains the sentence of the 
Pope, in quality of Supreme Inquisitor. After the usual 
dolorous preface concerning the anguish of his paternal heart, 
he announces the title of the work, and states that, ‘as the 
title alone was enough to make him regard the author as a man 
full of hatred toward the Apostolic See, he did not fail to look 
through it, and soon perceived, with extreme grief of soul, 
that it revived many errors of the Synod of Pistoya, condemned 
already by the Bull Auctorem fidei of Pius VI. of happy 
memory, and that it abounded from beginning to end in other 
corrupt doctrines and propositions which have been often and 
again condemned.’ 

‘In short, the author, although a Catholic, and said to be 
devoted to the sacred ministry, that he may follow with im- 
punity that indifferentism and rationalism with which he is 
evidently tainted, denies that the Church has power to defend, 
as an article of faith, that the religion of the Catholic Church 
is the only true, and teaches that every one is free to embrace 
and profess the religion which, guided by the light of his own 
reason, he may judge to be the true one: he impudently attacks 
the law of celibacy, and, like other innovators, prefers the mar- 
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riage state to virginity: he maintains that the power given to 
the Church by her Divine Founder to establish impediments 
which nullify marriage is derived from the Princes of the earth, 
and has the wickedness to affirm that the Church of Christ has 
usurped the same: he asserts that the immunity of the Church 
and of ecclesiastical persons, established by order of God and 
canonical sanctions, has its origin in the civil law, and is not 
ashamed to maintain that the house of an Ambassador is more 
to be honoured than the temple of the living God : he attributes 
to the secular government the right of deposing Bishops from 
the exercise of their pastoral authority, although the Holy Spirit 
set them to rule the Church of God: he endeavours to persuade 
those who have the direction of public affairs that they should 
not obey the Roman Pontiff in regard to the institution of 
bishoprics and Bishops. He withdraws from the jurisdiction 
of the Church, as if they were pagans, Kings and other Princes 
who were made members of the same by baptism, just as if 
Christian Princes were not children and subjects of the Church 
in all that pertains to spiritual and ecclesiastical matters. Yet 
more,—monstrously confounding the heavenly with the earthly, 
the sacred with the profane, the highest with the lowest,—he is 
not ashamed to teach that in questions which trench on the 
jurisdiction of the Church, pillar and firmament of the truth, 
the earthly power is the higher of the two. Finally, not to 
speak of very many other errors, he is so far gone in audacity 
and wickedness as to contend with infamous insolence that the 
Roman Pontiffs and Gcumenical Councils have gone beyond the 

‘limits of their power, and usurped the rights of Princes, and 
have even erred in defining points of faith and morals.’ 

It is not necessary to translate the very diffuse sentence 
which denounces heavy penalties on all who read the work in 
any language, or fail to deliver it up to the Ordinaries or to the 
Inguisitors of heretical pravity. The seal of the Fisherman and 
the signature of Cardinal Lambruschini attest this recent and 
solemn utterance of Papal politics. On the 10th of October in 
the same year, Vigil addressed a letter of very free remonstrance 
to the Pope; and about the same time, in an analysis of the 
Brief, he boldly contested their criticism with the Inquisition 
and Court of Rome. 

After so sharp a quarrel, if the Church had done her duty, 
this undisguised heretic should have been suspended from the 
exercise of his priestly functions; tried at Rome for heresy, 
there being no longer an Inquisition in Peru; and if the 
Romans could not imprison him or put him to death, they 
should at least have required his Bishop to degrade and excom- 
municate him. This, however, does not seem to have been 
attempted. We hear that, although he has no parish of his 
own, he wears the priestly habit, and is held competent to per- 
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form ecclesiastical ceremonies. Perhaps his taste would not 
lead him to use the right, and he is content to fill the office of 
librarian in a public institution at Lima, where he enjoys the 
respectful consideration of the first men in that republic, and 
lives at ease. As champion of the civil authority in opposition 
to the assumptions of the Popes and canonists, he is covered 
with the honours of popularity, and has nothing to fear from his 
enemies ; but there is no evidence that Protestants could claim 
him; and if ever Pius IX. should be compelled to emigrate, and 
choose Lima as a place of refuge, it is probable that Vigil would 
be among the first to kiss his foot, and crave his benediction. 
Careful to avoid being confounded with Protestants, or with 
those who separate from the Church of Rome, and refuse to bear 
what they consider to be the modern and local designation of 
Protestant, he professes himself still to be a subject of the Pope. 
‘Let them,’ he says, in his Prologue, ‘who desire to give an 
opinion reasonably, read what I have written, and they will see 
that in the whole of what I say there is neither schism nor 
heresy, words which are artfully employed to deceive the simple ; 
and that when I distinguish between the Court of Rome and 
the Holy See, I do so to save Catholicism, which they over- 
throw altogether who confound the two, running the risk, so far 
as they are concerned, of losing all, by trying to preserve all.’ 
Alas for them! But not less vain is the device of these half 
reformers who would throw the crew overboard to save the 
Captain. All must go. And as for thinking to deliver South 
America by ridding it of the tyranny of Cardinals, and leaving 
the Pope himself supreme upon his throne, the thought is idle ; 
and however much the Spanish laity on either continent may 
sympathize with liberal Priests who dream after this fashion, 
they may be sure that no true Priest will ever favour the notion 
in his hed@rt. Here lies the secret of Spanish weakness, that 
excellent writers, men of undoubted natural ability, but ex- 
tremely narrow and superficial education, destitute of any just 
apprehension of religion as a soul-renewing grace, having no 
information as to the change of heart which distinguishes the 
Christian, nor any sufficient sense of the hatefulness of sin, 
speculate concerning the rights of Princes, say admirable things 
concerning national independence, and then waste the best part 
of their lives in feverish discontent and fruitless declamation. 
Even so does Don Francisco Vigil. He is evidently earnest 
and sincere; he honestly expounds his principles, and, with the 
amiable enthusiasm of the patriot, braves the indignation of 
Inguisitors for the sake of his fellow-citizens, and is well 
worthy of all the respect that can be shown him; but he has 
not yet found out the great secret of pure scriptural Christianity. 
He is one of the eminent men whom we should welcome, were 
he to visit this country; for we regard him as worthy to have 
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his name inscribed with those of the most distinguished writers 
of the age; but we could wish that the same Providence which 
has hitherto protected him from the malice of his enemies, would 
guide him to the abode of some Aquila, able and ready to teach 
him the way of God more perfectly. Without this knowledge 
he is only treading a wearisome, interminable round within the 
circle. ‘Tethered to the papal chair, and blinded by a tradi- 
tional notion that Popery could be reformed by the correction 
of some ‘abuses,’ he is but a Samson Agonistes, strong, yet 
blind, a giant ignobly toiling in the Philistian mill, and making 
sport for those whom his vast power might crush, if his hand 
were guided by a clear eye. But, being as yet unenlightened, 
his most energetic struggles to overcome them are without 
effect ; and they laugh as they observe how much he resembles 
many of his predecessors in the field of controversy, who could 
only beat the air. He, too, beats the air. He lays about him 
strenuously, in hope of inflicting death-wounds on the Cardinals 
far off at Rome, and sees not that the dogma of the Cardinals, 
the very dogma taught by himself under the name of Catholi- 
cism, and more popular in South America than in Italy, is that 
fabric of lies which ought to be demolished. The real enemy 
of his country thus escapes unhurt; and while the citizens of 
Lima are encouraged by him to pursue a false worship, and 
believe a false doctrine, they remain, like himself, devoid of the 
only motive which ean qualify a man to be the enlightener and 
deliverer of his country, and make him both able and willing to 
maintain the truth. The friends of Vigil in Europe—and we think 
it an honour to count ourselves among them—cannot do him and 
his country a greater kindness than by exhorting him to carry 
out his own principles to their legitimate application. He con- 
tends for the rights of conscience, and nobly argues for the 
supreme authority of the word of God. Then he has only to 
read that blessed volume for himself alone, and seek for Divine 
guidance of his partially enlightened conscience; and so doing, 
he will come forth to the world again a better, a happier, and a 
more successful man. To us in Europe his books are valuable, 
as they have induced the Court of Rome to issue a Brief replete 
with doctrine of the most complete intolerance, and drawn forth 
an incontestable proof that the Gregories, the Innocents, and 
the Benedicts of prouder times, have an exact successor in the 
Pio Nono of this day. 
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Art. VIII.—Letters from High Latitudes: being some Account 
of a Voyage in the Schooner Yacht ‘ Foam, to Iceland, Jan 
‘Meyen, and Spitzbergen, in 1856. By Lorp Durrenrin. 
London: John Murray. 1857. 


A yacut voyage is beyond comparison the most perfect mode 


. of travelling. The sense of independence, the novelty, the ease, 
_ the luxury of an escape from the strait customs of society, are 


such as can be obtained in no other way, and are enjoyed from 
the first moment of stepping on deck, even if the owner be but 
an amateur,—that is to say, a privileged passenger on board his 
own boat. If he be a sailor, and the bond fide Captain, there 
is the sense of power, and occupation, and responsibility, and 
the excitement of adventure, still to be added. ‘This latter item 
may now be indefinitely extended. The cruise of the ‘ Pet’—a 
nutshell of eight tons’ burden—in the Baltic two years ago, and 
the successful voyage across the Atlantic of the ‘Charter Oak,’ 
prove that small vessels are not necessarily unsafe, and that a 
good build rather than large size is the qualification of a good 
sea-boat. In fact, the lightness of these little craft is their 
safety ; for they float on the very summit of the long, rolling 
waves, and are rarely struck. The ‘ Pet’ rode out a gale in the 
Baltic, which did serious damage to larger ships, driving several 
of them back to port with loss of spars and bulwarks, while no 
less than five foundered outright. Still, for a long cruise, a 
vessel of seventy or eighty tons is quite small enough, and, for 
greatcr safety, should be schooner-rigged, though the stiff, 
square sails show to disadvantage by the side of the smart cutter. 
These latter are certainly the prettiest things afloat, skimming the 
mere surface of the water, under a cloud of sail,—in fact, all 
wing,—the very butterflies of the ocean. Somebody has said 
that a ship is an embodied poem. We cannot say much for a 
Dutch lugger, or a coasting brig, or some of the big tubs occa- 
sionally to be seen in the neighbourhood of Devonport or Chat- 
ham; but a well-appointed yacht is something like it. Her 
form a line of beauty, her motion not less graceful, the water at 
her bows thrown off in all fantastic shapes, in flakes, and folds, 
and wreaths, and clouds of spray, sparkling like snow-crystals, 
which the slanting sunlight paints with a mimic rainbow; while 
on the calm surface of the sea the broad, bright, shiny track 
behind her lies like a fairy spell. 

Such was the schooner yacht ‘ Foam,’ eighty-five tons O. M., 
as perfect in every respect as hands could make lier, well found 
for her intended voyage, and well manned. She had a crew of » 
twelve, each man a follower of several callings, and able to turn 
his various knowledge to account; besides which the three 
chiefs of the expedition were not a whit behind their subordinates 
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in miscellaneous skill. Lord Dufferin himself was not only a 
skilful seaman and a bold navigator, but an artist of no con- 
temptible order, and a historian sui gereris. His intimate 
friend Fitzgerald was by profession a surgeon, and by practice a 
botanist and photographer; while Sigurdr, an Icelander by 
birth, and studying law at Copenhagen, fulfilled the duties of 
guide and interpreter. We have omitted one of the principal 
characters,—Wilson, the valet,—troubled with a disordered 
liver, and a distressing melancholy, with his face perpetually 
‘upside down,’ the antipodes of Mark Tapley, who contributed 
unconsciously his full quota to the general gaiety. There is yet 
one other, the tutelary deity; for Lord Dufferin is an idolater, 
and glories in the object of his idolatry; and, seeing that her 
effigy, as figure-head, was sufficient to ‘charm all malice from 
the elements,’ and that sundry strange phenomena were trace- 
able to her beneficent agency, no wonder that he should avow 
himself her grateful worshipper. 

Early in June, then, Lord Dufferin set sail from Oban for 
Stornaway in the Hebrides, and thence for—Iceland! A misera- 
ble, dreary, weary country,—frost-bound, snow-clad, inhospitable, 
and half savage. Such, we take it,-is the popular idea of Ice- 
land. And yet the reverse of this is the truth. The people are 
the most hospitable in the world, the climate in summer is 


delightful, whatever may be the case in winter, and the scenery 
is grand in the extreme. Here is the first view of land. 


‘The panorama of the bay of Faxa Fiord is magnificent, with a 
width of fifty miles from horn to horn, the one running down into a 
rocky ridge of pumice, the other towering to the height of five thou- 
sand feet in a pyramid of eternal snow, while round the intervening 
semicircle crowd the peaks of a hundred noble mountains. As you 
approach the shore, you are very much reminded of the west coast of 
Scotland, except that everything is more intense, the atmosphere 
clearer, the light more vivid, the air more bracing, the hills steeper, 
loftier, more tormented, as the French say, and more gaunt. The 
effects of light and shadow are the purest I ever saw, the contrasts of 
colour most astonishing,—one square front of a mountain jutting out 
in a blaze of gold against the flank of another dyed of the darkest 
purple, while up against the azure sky beyond rise peaks of aioe | 
snow and ice. The snow, however, beyond, serving as an ornamenta 
fringe to the distance, plays but a very poor part at this season of the 
year. While I write, the thermometer is above 70°.’—Pp. 32, 33. 


Reykjavik, the capital, which lies in the south-east corner 
of this bay, contains barely eight hundred inhabitants, and is by 
no means an imposing place, with its narrow streets and one- 
storied houses. It has no background of foliage; for no tree 
worthy the name exists in these latitudes; the timber is all 
imported. Lava, in one form or other, is the main feature here. 
What we should call the country is a lava plain, and the town is 
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a lava town: the pier is of lava, the foundations of the houses 
are blocks of lava, ‘the shingle is lava, the sea-sand is pounded 
lava, and the mud on the roads is lava paste.’ The dwellings of 
the poorer classes are wretched enough, and certainly accord 
well with the popular idea. They are built of the universal 
material, the interstices between the blocks being merely filled 
up with moss; there is no attempt at plastering; the ribs of 
whales serve for rafters; and a hole in the roof for a chimney; 
the beds are boxes filled with sea-weed; a log of timber serves 
for the table; and chairs in any form are not found in the 
inventory. This, of course, is not the west-end of the town; 
and the condition of the poor people who inhabit these hovels 
can be paralleled in our own metropolis. The dwellings of the 
merchants and traders are comfortable enough. 

The natives are not savage, but are really civilized, and some 
of them are persons of refined manners. Latin, English, and 
French are spoken; Shakspeare, Milton, and Pope are popular 
authors ; and the general standard of education is more than 
respectable. The state of public morals may serve as a 
rebuke to our own. There is neither crime, theft, cruelty, nor 
debauchery, (if drunkenness be excepted,) and consequently 
neither prison, gallows, soldiers, nor police. But the strongest 
proof of civilization that can be offered, is the fact that the Paris 
fashions are adopted in polite society ; which is unfortunate, as 
the native costume is rather picturesque. The law of divorce is 
worthy of a primitive people, and would undoubtedly scandalize 
the Honourable Member for the University of Oxford. In case 
of an unfortunate incompatibility of temper, or other source of 
mutual disagreement, the man and wife make application to the 
Governor for a divorce. If in three years’ time they are still of 
the same —s the divorce is granted, with permission for 
each to marry aga 

In all that aan to house and home, Icelandic notions differ 
a good deal from ours; but the furniture, so far as it goes, is 
substantial and good. "There are few elegancies, but engravings 
and photographs may occasionally be met with, and a well filled 
bookcase is no rarity. Strangers may always count upon a 
hearty welcome to whatever the house contains: indeed, the 
northern ideas of hospitality are rather extreme. The best of 
everything is almost forced upon the guest, and hesitation on 
his part, to say nothing of refusal, would be considered unpar- 
donable rudeness. The ladies of the house themselves wait 
upon their guests,—a custom in which Lord Dufferin could not 
at first acquiesce, but, in the end, he rather got to like it, espe- 
cially when they were pretty! Whether gratitude or poetry 
mainly enters into his descriptions we do not know, but all the 
young ladies, and indeed the old ones too, appear to be most 
enchanting. Their smiles are perpetual, their kisses frequent, 
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(for this ceremony also enters into the Icelandic ritual,) and 
their beauty is transcendent. It does not follow that because a 
maiden is pale, she is also ‘lily-like,’—or if she have flaxen hair, 
she is ‘ sunshiny,’—though it may be so. But if the maidens of 
Reykjavik are only half as pretty as the epithets applied to them, 
we can forgive much on the score of enthusiasm. Besides, what 
can a man do who is féted by his friends to such a degree, that 
he not only sees everything couleur de rose, but likewise sees 
double? It was in this comfortable state that, when at the 
Governor’s table, his Lordship thus replied to a Latin oration by 
the Bishop, who had proposed his health for the second time :— 


‘Viri illustres,’ I began, ‘insolitus ut sum ad publicum loquendum, 
ego propero respondere ad complimentum quod recte reverendus Pre- 
laticus mihi’ fecit, in proponendo meam salutem: et supplico vos 
eredere quod multum gratificatus et flattificatus sum honore tam 
distincto. 

‘ Bibere, viri illustres, res est, que in omnibus terris “domum venit 
ad hominum negotia et pectora:”(1)* requirit “haustum longum, 
haustum fortem, et haustum omnes simul;”(2) ut canit Poeta, 
“unum tactum Nature totum orbem facit consanguineum,”’(3) et 
hominis Natura est—bibere.(4) 

‘Viri illustres, alterum est sentimentum equaliter universale: terra 
communis super quam septentrionales et meridionales eidem enthu- 
siasmi convenire possunt: est necesse quod id nominarem? Ad pul- 
chrum sexum devotio! 

‘“ Amor regit palatium, castra, lucum:’(5) Dubito sub quo capite 
vestram jucundam civitatem numerare debeam. Palatium? non 
Regem! Castra? non milites! Lucum? non ullam arborem ha- 
betis! Tamen Cupido vos dominat haud aliter quam alios,—et vir- 
ginum Islandarum pulchritudo per omnes regiones cognita est. 

‘Bibamus salutem earum, et confusionem ad omnes bacularios: 
speramus quod ez care et benedict creature invenient tot maritos 
quot velint,—quod geminos quotannis habeant, et quod earum filix, 
maternum exemplum sequentes, gentem Islandicam perpetuent in 
seecula seeculorum.’ 


Strange to say, this Danish island has been more accurately 
surveyed and mapped than any other country in Europe. So 
large is the scale, that every little stream, and hollow, and 
jutting rock, and line of lava, is marked with scrupulous care. 
This is an unaccountable freak of the Danish Government, since 
the island is altogether a losing concern. The revenue is about 
£3,000, and the expenditure is £6,000, so that the Chancellor- 
ship of such an Exchequer must be rather an anxious post. 


* ©As the happiness of these quotations seemed to produce a very pleasing effect 
on my auditors, I subjoin a translation of them for the benefit of the unlearned :— 

‘1. “Comes home to men’s business and bosoms.” —Paterfamilias ; Times. 

*2. “A long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether.” —Ne/son at the Nile. 

*3. “One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.”—Jeremy Bentham. 

‘4, Apophthegm by the late Lord Mountcoffechouse. 

‘5. “ Love rules the court, the camp, the grove.” —Venerable Bede.’ 
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The chief items in the exports are, 1,200,000Ibs. of wool, and 
500,000 pairs of mitts and stockings. The produce of the 
fisheries varies considerably, and as many as 3,500 boats have 
sometimes been engaged in the business. The entire area is 
38,000 square miles, or one fifth larger than that of Ireland, 
and the population is 60,000, or nine tenths less. But 33,000 
miles out of the 38,000 consist of barren mountains or equally 
barren lava, and the inhabitants are confined to a comparatively 
narrow strip which separates the central desert from the sea. 

Lord Dufferin and his two friends resolved to penetrate into 
this volcanic region, and prepared for an expedition to the 
Geysirs, to be afterwards extended in another direction. After 
buying twenty-six ponies, with pack-saddles, and hiring three 
guides, they set off without loss of time. A day’s journey over 
a desolate plateau brought them to the first halting-place. 
‘Judge of my astonishment when I was arrested in full career 
by a tremendous precipice, or rather chasm, which suddenly 
gaped beneath my feet, and completely separated the barren 
plateau we had been so painfully traversing, from a lovely, gay, 
sunlit flat, ten miles broad, that lay—sunk at a level lower by a 
hundred feet—between us and the opposite mountains.’ This 
chasm was the famous Almanna Gja, the sunk plain was Thing- 
valla; and beyond that again a corresponding chasm, Hrafna 
Gja, was visible, continuing the lava plateau at the same level as 
that on which they stood. To complete the picture, a small 
river falls over the precipice into the plain, and there spreads 
into a noble lake, stretching across the entire flat to the north- 
east, a glorious expanse of water, fifteen miles long, by eight 
miles broad. Upon the plain is an irregular oval, surrounded, 
save at one point, by an impassable crevice. This is the 
Althing, where, in the time of the ancient Republic, the Parlia- 
ment held its sessions, though school histories generally indicate 
that from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries feudalism was 
universal. Singularly enough, trial by jury was then one of the 
institutions of the country. The memory of these times is still 
cherished by the nation, when its mariners, and astronomers, 
and poets, and scholars were famed throvghout Europe. While 
here, the travellers fell in with a German naturalist, who is thus 
beautifully sketched :— 


‘The truth is, my guest was an entomologist, and in the pursuit of 
the objects of his study was evidently prepared to approach hardships 
and danger with a serenity that would not have been unworthy of the 
apostle of a new religion. It was almost touching to hear him 
describe the intensity of his joy when perhaps days and nights of 
fruitless labours were at last rewarded by the discovery of some 
hitherto unknown little fly ; and it was with my whole heart that, at 
parting, I wished him success in his career, and the fame that so 
much conscientious labour merited. From my allusion to this last 
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reward, however, he seemed almost to shrink; and, with a sincerity 
it was impossible to doubt, disclaimed as ignoble so poor a motive as 
a thirst for fame. His was one of those calm, laborious minds seldom 
found but among the Teutonic race, that—pursuing day by day with 
single-minded energy some special object—live in a noble obscurity, 
and die at last content with the consciousness of having added one 
other stone to that tower of knowledge men are building up toward 
heaven, even though the world should never learn what strong and 
patient hands have placed it there.’—Page 104. 


The next day’s journey lay through scenery not less strange. 
At one time hills of singular colours, red, black, or yellow; all 
peaked and pinnacled, twisted into most fantastic shapes; with 
. smooth, glistening sides, that showed no trace of vegetation. 
At another, a chain of hills green to their summit rose on the 
left, the intervals between them opening up into wild glens 
worthy of Scotland; a smooth, well-watered plain, rich with 
verdure, spread itself in the opposite direction as far as the 
eye could reach, while here and there volumes of white 
vapour rose heavily from the ground, telling of subterranean 
fires. Smouldering Hecla, too, is in sight, though now inactive, 
its three snowy peaks standing out cold and clear against the 
sky. It is the only volcano in Iceland generally known; but 
its eruptions, terrible as they have been, are not to be compared 
with those of Skapta Jokul, a mountain in the south-west of the 
island,—which is about as definite a position as can be assigned 
to it; for very little is known of the grim district in which it 
stands. Ice and lava are its chief features, and deluges of 
molten stone and boiling mud, or whirlwinds of sand and ashes, 
are the occasional phenomena; it is, in fact, ‘an unfinished 
corner of the universe, where the elements of chaos still rage 
uncontrolled.’ The most noted eruption of this voleano took 
place in June of the year 1783. Successive shocks of earth- 
quake were followed by clouds of smoke from some unknown 
source, and so dense as to envelope the whole district in dark- 
ness. After the smoke came a whirlwind of ashes, and then 
innumerable fire-spouts, leaping from out the mountain, ‘ while 
the river Skapta, one of the largest in the island, having 
first rolled down to the plain a vast volume of fetid waters 
mixed with mud, suddenly disappeared.’ These were only the 
preliminaries. 

‘Two days afterwards a stream of lava, issuing from sources to 
which no one has ever been able to penetrate, came sliding down the 
bed of the dried up river; and in a little time—though the channel 
was six hundred feet deep, and two hundred broad—the glowing 
deluge overflowed its banks, crossed the low country of Medalland, 
ripping the turf up before it like a table-cloth, and poured into a 
great lake, whose affrighted waters flew hissing and screaming into 
the air. Within a few more days the basin of the lake was com- 
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pletely filled, and, having separated into two streams, the unexhausted 


torrent again recommenced its march; in one direction overflowing 
some ancient lava field,—in the other, re-entering the channel of the 
Skapta, and leaping down the lofty cataract of Stapafoss. But this 
was not all. While one lava flood had chosen the Skapta for its bed, 
another, descending in a different direction, was working like ruin 
within and on either side the banks of the Hverfisfliot, rushing into 
the plain, by all accounts, with even greater fury and velocity. 
Whether the two issued from the same crater, it is impossible to say, 
as the sources of both were far away within the heart of the unap- 
proachable desert ; and even the extent of the lava flow can only be 
measured from the spot where it entered the inhabited districts. 
The stream which flowed down Skapta is calculated to be about fifty 
miles in length, by twelve or fifteen at its greatest breadth ; that 
which flowed down the Hverfisfliot, at forty miles in length, by seven 
in breadth. Where it was imprisoned between the high banks of 
Skapta, the lava is five or six hundred feet thick ; but as soon as it 
spread out into the plain, its depth never exceeded one hundred feet. 
The eruption of sand, ashes, pumice, and lava continued till the end 
of August, when the Plutonic drama concluded with a violent 
earthquake. 

‘For a whole year a canopy of cinder-laden cloud hung over the 
island. Sand and ashes irretrievably overwhelmed thousands of acres 
of fertile pasturage. The Faroe islands, the Shetlands, and the Ork- 
neys, were deluged with volcanic dust, which perceptibly conta- 
minated even the pure skies of England and Holland. Mepbhitic 
vapours tainted the atmosphere of the entire island; even the grass, 
which no cinder rain had stifled, completely withered up; the fish 
perished in the poisoned sea. A murrain broke out among the cattle, 
and a disease resembling scurvy attacked the inhabitants themselves. 
Stephenson has calculated that 9,000 men, 28,000 horses, 11,000 
cattle, 190,000 sheep, died from the effects of this one eruption. The 
most moderate calculation puts the number of human deaths at 
upwards of 1,300, and of aa &e., at about 156,000,’—Pp. 110-113. 


The Geysir springs are described for the five-hundredth time, 
but with much of interest nevertheless. The small Geysir, 
called Strokr, has a funnel of some five feet in diameter, but no 
basin, which is so far an advantage as to allow of close approach, 
so that, failing other amusement, a ‘rise’ can be got out of him 
at any time. An emetic in the shape of turf sods is all that is 
necessary ; and in the course of half an hour, after much rum- 
bling, and retching, and sputtering, and the usual symptoms of 
incipient sickness, the irritant is ejected with a spout of water. 
some forty feet high, after obtainmg which relief Strokr sub- 
sides into repose. At the end of three days’ patient waiting for 
an eruption of the great Geysir, a succession of subterranean 
noises, like the report of cannon, indicated that the event was at 
hand. 


‘A violent agitation was disturbing the centre of the pool. Sud- 
denly a dome of water lifted itself up to the height of eight or ten 
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feet, then burst and fell; immediately after whieh a shining liquid 
column, or rather a sheaf of columns wreathed in robes of vapour, 
sprung into the air, and in a succession of jerking leaps, each higher 
than the last, flung their silver crests against the sky. For a few 
minutes the fountain held its own, then all at once appeared to lose 
its ascending energy. The unstable waters faltered, drooped, fell, 
“like a broken purpose,” back upon themselves, and were immediately 
sucked down into the recesses of their pipe. ‘ 

‘The spectacle was certainly magnificent; but no description can 
give any idea of its most striking features. The enormous wealth of 
water, its vitality, its hidden power, the illimitable breadth of sunlit 
vapour, rolling out in exhaustless profusion, all combined to make 
one feel the stupendous energy of nature’s slightest movements.’— 
Pp. 125, 126. 

The column of water had scarcely subsided, when a horseman 
approached at full gallop: he had seen from a distance the 
masses of vapour, but, in spite of every effort, failed to reach 
the spot in time. Immediately after him followed two more,— 
the vanguard of a French force (culinary) attached to the person 
of H.I.H. Prince Napoleon, who was now on a voyage of discovery. 
Two days after our friends left Reykjavik, the Prince arrived 
there in the ‘ Reine Hortense,’ with two steam tenders in com- 
pany, and a large frigate as a guard of honour. He was now 
following with a large retinue of servants, and the scientific 
members of his expedition. He accepted Lord Dufferin’s prof- 
fered hospitality, and a very cordial alliance was cemented over 
French brandy and an English plum-pudding. During the 
night, which was as bright as day, the camp was disturbed by 
subterranean explosions, and the savans turned out, mostly in 
bare legs, expecting a second eruption. But the water-works 
did not play, and the savans turned in again in disgust. Early 
next morning, however, the whole encampment was astir with 
preparations for departure, the very slight performance of the 
previous night being considered sufficient for all scientific pur- 
poses by the imperial philosopher. Nay, in such haste was the 
Prince to be gone, that, after placing Strokr under surgical 
treatment, he could only afford to wait twenty minutes to see 
the result of the operation; and as this was protracted ten 
minutes beyond the expected time, the whole party had ridden 
away, and had disappeared behind the hill, when the explosion 
took place ! 

Lord Dufferin’s plan was to return leisurely to the capital, 
and from thence journey across the island to the northward ; 
the scenery in this direction being pronounced magnificent, with 
the further merit of being almost unknown. The schooner was 
to be sent round to one of the northern harbours, and wait 
thtre, so that the party might start at once for Jan Meyen. 
Prince Napoleon was resolved on exploring the coast of Green- 
land, and gave Lord Dufferin a pressing invitation to join him. 
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This proposal, which promised many advantages, was reluctantly 
declined at the springs; but on the subsequent return of the 
English to Reykjavik, they found that the Prince had changed 
his purpose, and that he was bound for Jan Meyen the very next 
morning. As this intimation was accompanied with a most 
friendly offer to take the yacht in tow, the proposed inland 
journey was abandoned, and it was agreed that after a ball to be 
held on board the ‘ Artemise’ frigate, the two vessels should get 
under way. The ball, attended by all the rank, fashion, and 
beauty of the place, was a perfect success. Boat-loads of ladies, 
in the gayest of dresses, pulled across the harbour, ‘ looking 
like flower-beds that had put to sea,’ to find a ship of war so 
strangely metamorphosed as to be scarcely recognisable. 
Dancing over, the voyagers, French and English, make their way 
to their respective vessels, and up anchor at once; Wilson 
informing the doctor during the process, that a brig that has just 
come from the ‘ hicy regions,’ has seven feet of solid timber in 
her bow, while the ‘ Foam’ has just two inches. 
| It seems that our author had been enchanted some years ago 
by a sketch of a huge mountain which forms the northern 
| extremity of Jan Meyen, taken bya whaling captain as he sailed 
past; and the more he heard of it, the stronger grew his deter- 
mination to see so great a marvel. It is a spike of igneous 
| rock, needle-shaped, shooting straight up out of the sea to the 
height of 6,870 feet. The island, which is only sixteen miles 
| long by four wide, was accidentally discovered by Captain 


Fotherby in 1814, About twenty years ‘afterwards the Dutch 
Government, wishing to make it a fishing station, induced seven 
seamen to winter there as an experiment. Huts were built for 
| them, they were amply provided with stores, and then they were 
H left. Poor fellows! From the 26th of August to the 22nd of 
March, they bore up stoutly; but scurvy then set in, and, pre- 
1 disposed as they already were to its attacks, it made short work 
| with the whole party. On Easter Day, the first dies. On the 
i . 23rd of April only one man is able to move about, and he keeps 
' the journal. On the 30th he also fails, and a sentence left 
unfinished tells the story without a word. A month later help 
\ arrived, but it was only needed for their burial. Each lay dead 
i in his own hut,—one with an open Prayer Book by his side ; 
i another with his hand stretched out towards the ointment he 
it had used for his stiffened joints ; and the last survivor with the 
Hy unfinished journal by his side. It is impossible to escape the 
i conviction, that a like fate has overtaken Franklin and his crew. 
It is terrible to think of their deferred hopes, and heart-sickness, 
—how each succeeding year the perpetual night of winter has 
slowly brightened imto the perpetual day of summer, bringing 
with it restless longings for home, deceitful visions of approach- 
ing succour, possibly long journeys southwards, undertaken in 
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the hope of sooner meeting with deliverance,—and this until 
hope died out altogether, and they sank in despair. And it is 
scarcely less touching to think of Lady Franklin’s unrequited 
efforts. With a devotion which is unsurpassed in song or story, 
and a heroism little less than sublime, this true woman still 
clings to hope, and, when unexpectedly deserted, devotes her 
last private resources to the completion of the nation’s duty. 
We fear the only possible result will be the exchange of suspense 
for certainty, and the proof that these intrepid men have found 
an undisturbed resting-place on those silent shores. 

But to return to the ‘Foam.’ The crossing of the Arctic 
circle was attended by ceremonies not unlike those customary on 
crossing the Line, and these were succeeded by a luxurious dinner 
on board the corvette. Lord Dufferin gives a most eloquent 
description of the last sunset, which, in fact, was only momentary, 
and of the grandeur of perpetual day. But, however beautiful 
in a poetical point of view, practically it was uncommonly 
inconvenient. Time was no longer frittered down into paltry 
divisions, but this rendered it all the more difficult to know 
whether it was eleven or twenty-two o’clock. And then it 
seemed such an absurd thing to go to bed before sunset, that 
for several days the trio got over the difficulty by not going to 
bed at all. The day of the féte opened with a cloudless sky, and 
the thermometer at 72°; but the afternoon brought one of those 
sudden atmospheric changes characteristic of these high 
latitudes. Within an hour the temperature fell forty degrees; a 
dense Arctic fog came on, snow began to fall, and a piercing 
wind set in steadily from the north-west, all which betokened 
the near approach of ice. On the following morning, writes 
Lord Dufferin,— 


‘ As I was standing in the main rigging, peering out on the smooth 
blue surface of the sea, a white twinkling point of light suddenly 
caught my eye about a couple of miles off on the port bow, which 
a telescope soon resolved into a solitary isle of ice, dancing and 
dipping in the sun-light. As you may suppose, the news brought 
everybody upon deck; and when almost immediately afterwards a 
string of other pieces—glittering like a diamond necklace—hove in 
sight, the excitement was extreme. 

‘Here, at all events, was honest blue salt water frozen solid; and 
when, as we proceeded, the scattered fragments thickened, and 
passed like silver argosies on either hand, until at last we found 
ourselves enveloped in an innumerable fleet of bergs, it seemed as if 
we could never be weary of admiring a sight so strange and beautiful. 

In quaintness of form, and in bDrilliancy of colours, these 
wonderful masses surpassed everything I had imagined ; and we found 
endless amusement in watching their fantastic procession. 

* At one time it was a knight on horseback, clad in sapphire mail, a - 
white plume above his casque. Or a cathedral window, with shafts of 
chrysopras, new powdered by a snow-storm. Or a smooth sheer 
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cliff of lapis lazuli; or a banyan tree, with roots descending from its 
branches, and a foliage as delicate as the efflorescence of molten metal ; 
or a fairy dragon, that breasted the water in scales of emerald; or 
anything else that your fancy chose to conjure up.’—Pp. 202-204. 

But the ‘endless’ amusement, as usual, proved to be very 
transient. A light curtain of mist soon veiled these beauties ; 
and, what was a much more serious misfortune, the ice became 
so closely packed as to bar all progress to the northward; so 
that for hours together the course was southward and eastward, 
in the hope of getting into more open water. Instead of 
improving, however, matters began to look worse ;’and, in gpite 
of every care, collisions with the ice became frequent. Wilson’s 
happy reminiscence that the bows were of two-inch planking 
seemed nothing to laugh at, now that the great pieces came 
crushing and grinding past. Early on the fifth morning after 
leaving Iceland, Lord Dufferin was awakened by the announce- 
ment that ‘the Frenchman was a-saying summat on his black 
board ;” and fearing misfortune, especially as a heavy sea had 
knocked up during the night, he was soon on deck, and by aid 
of a telescope made out, through the mist and spray, the words, 
‘ Nous retournons & Reykjavik!’ Bad as things looked, the 
Englishman had more pluck than to give in all at once, espe- 
cially after having come so far; and therefore communicated to 
the French Commander his intention of continuing the voyage 
alone. After a mutual exchange of compliments and kind 
wishes, the tow-ropes were cast off, and the yacht was left to 
follow her own course. ‘ Down went the heavy hawsers into 
the sea, up fluttered the stay-sail,—then, poising for a moment 
on the waves, with the startled hesitation of a bird suddenly set 
free, the little creature spread her wings, thrice dipped her 
ensign in token of adieu, receiving in return a hearty cheer 
from the French crew, and in a few minutes was alone on the 
misty sea.’ The situation was now an anxious one: the sun had 
been invisible for two days, and the course so irregular of late, 
that the dead reckoning was at fault. The only plan seemed to 
be to clear the ice, and run up into the latitude of Jan Meyen, 
and then make for its northern extremity, as in all probability 
the most accessible point of the coast. Thirty-six hours of 
steady progress ought to have brought them within sight of the 
island, but at the end of that time they were surrounded by 
formidable packs of ice; a fog came on so thick that it seemed 
to hang in solid festoons from the masts and spars ; the wind 
had almost totally fallen, and they anxiously groped their way 
in silence, conscious, from the sound of breakers, that land was 
not far off. The following piece of word-painting would be 
- worthy of Ruskin in his happiest mood :— 

‘At last the hour of liberation came: a purer light seemed gra- 
dually to penetrate the atmosphere ; brown turned to grey, and grey 
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to white, and white to transparent blue, until the lost horizon entirely 
reappeared, except where in one direction an impenetrable veil of haze 
still hung suspended from the zenith to the sea. Behind that veil I 
knew must lie Jan Meyen. 

‘A few minutes more, and slowly, silently, in a manner you could 
take no count of, its dusky hem first deepened to a violet tinge, then, 
gradually lifting, displayed a long line of coast—in reality but the 
roots of Beerenberg—dyed of the darkest purple; while, obedient to 
a common impulse, the clouds that wrapt its summit gently disen- 
gaged themselves, and left the mountain standing in all the magnili- 
cence of his 6,870 feet, girdled by a single zone of pearly vapour, from 
underneath whose floating folds seven enormous glaciers rolled down 
into the sea! Nature seemed to have turned scene-shifter, so artfully 
were the phases of this glorious spectacle successively developed. 

‘ Although, by reason of our having hit upon its side instead of its 
narrow end, the outline of Mount Beerenberg appeared to us more 
like a sugar-loaf than a spire,—broader at the base and rounder at the 
top than I had imagined,—in size, colour, and effect, it far surpassed 
anything I had anticipated. The glaciers were quite an unexpected 
element of beauty. Imagine a mighty river of as great a volume as 
the Thames—started down the side of a mountain—bursting over 
every impediment, whirled into a thousand eddies, tumbling and 
raging on from ledge to ledge in quivering cataracts of foam, then 
suddenly struck rigid by a power so instantaneous in its action, that 
even the froth and fleeting wreaths of spray have stiffened to the 
immutability of sculpture. Unless you had seen it, it would be 
almost impossible to conceive the strangeness of the contrast between 
the actual tranquillity of these silent crystal rivers, and the violent 
descending energy impressed upon their exterior. You must remem- 
ber, too, all this is upon a scale of such prodigious magnitude, that 
when we succeeded subsequently in approaching the spot, where with 
a leap like that of Niagara one of these glaciers plunges down into 
the sea, the eye, no longer able to take in its fluvial character, was 
content to rest in simple astonishment at what then appeared a 

lucent precipice of grey-green ice, rising to the height of several hun- 
dred feet above the masts of the vessel.’-—Pp. 213-215. 


Notwithstanding the vivid distinctness with which everything 
was visible, the shore was still six or seven miles distant; the 
interval crowded with ice-floes. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to round the northern extremity of the island in order to reach 
a safe anchorage known to exist on the western side; and one 
equally fruitless to reach an open roadstead to the east; it 
became necessary to return to the spot where the mountain was 
first seen, and attempt a landing whenever a favourable opening 
might present itself. This was no easy matter; for the wind 
had now changed, and was dead against them, while fresh 
masses of ice came drifting down, and the open spaces began to 
close in fast. All hands were summoned on deck, and the 
schooner, being well under control, wound in and out between 
the fragments, sometimes stecring clear altogether, sometimes 
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escaping with a slight graze ; though once or twice the turnings 
were so sharp, that the succeeding obstacle could not be escaped ; 
and the only thing left for it was, hastily to shift the stay-sail 
so as to deaden the ship’s way as much as possible, and let her 
go right at it, while the crew with spars sought to fend off the 
shock as much as possible. In spite of danger it was deter- 
mined to effect a landing somewhere, if only for an hour; and 
~when a little clear of the ice, they launched the gig, put into it 
an old figure-head, a white ensign, and sundry records, aud then 
pulled ashore. There seems to have been nothing to reward 
the risk. A strip of beach not more than fifteen yards wide, 
beyond which rose an inaccessible precipice, or wall, more than 
a thousand feet high, serving as a sort of plinth to the moun- 
tain; innumerable sea-birds, who showed no fear of the in- 
truders, and might be caught by the hand : for a close inspection 
of these it was hardly worth while to run the risk of spending 
a winter on Jan Meyen. The ice had drifted down upon the 
island so rapidly, that it was with the utmost difficulty the boat 
could reach the ship, while the latter was in more serious peril 
than ever. Not a moment was to be lost in getting out to the 
open sea; but after some hours of slow and difficult progress, 
the prospect seemed worse and worse; for from the mast-head 
not a vestige of open water was visible in any direction. The 
only chance of liberation lay in a change of wind. Fortunately, 
on the 14th of July, it flew round into the south-east, the ice 
at once began to loosen, and the same night the schooner was 
going down a clear channel in racing style. Eight hundred 
miles in eight days is smart sailing; and on the 22nd instant 
they succeeded in making the difficult harbour of Hammer- 
fest, to the delight of all on board, save Wilson, who was 
disappointed. 

It might be supposed that a mere love of adventure would 
have been satisfied with this unlooked-for success; but Lord 
Dufferin was resolved to accomplish another and more hazardous 
scheme, and would visit Spitzbergen. Accordingly, in spite of 
warning from whaling Captains who had just returned from an 
unsuccessful attempt in that direction, he put to sea again. 
Bear Island was sighted on the third day, but a girdle of ice, 
six miles in width, prevented all ‘access to it, and fully con- 
firmed the truth of the reports. <A barrier of the same kind 
stretched away to the westward as far as the eye could reach ; 
and this. had been explored by one of the informants, until he 
was satisfied that further progress northward was impossible. 
Nevertheless, with characteristic determination, Lord Dufferin 
put the schooner round, and ran along the edge of the ice for a 
hundred and forty miles, seeking an opening to the northward. 
Ile then got a few hours’ sail in the right direction, but was 
brought up by a fresh barrier, to be skirted in the same manner 
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as before, until, after successive disappointments, a long run to 
the eastward brought him within sight of land. 


‘I need not tell you with what greediness I feasted my eyes on 
that longed-for view, the only sight, as I then thought, we were 
ever destined to enjoy of the mountains of Spitzbergen! The whole 
heaven was overcast with a dark mantle of tempestuous clouds, that 
stretched down in umbrella-like points towards the horizon, leaving 
a clear space between their edge and the sea, illuminated by the 
sinister brilliancy of the iceblink. In an easterly direction, this belt 
of unclouded atmosphere was etherealized to an indescribable trans- 
parency ; and up into it there gradually grew—above the dingy line 
of starboard ice—a forest of thin lilac peaks, so faint, so pale, that, 
had it not been for the gem-like distinctness of their outline, one could 
have deemed them as unsubstantial as the spires of fairy-land. The 
beautiful vision proved only too transient; in one short half-hour 
mist and cloud had blotted it all out, while a fresh barrier of ice com- 
pelled us to turn our backs on the very land we were striving to 
reach.’— Pp. 286, 287. 


This is only less exquisite than the actual vision. The keen 
eye of the look-out who shouted ‘ Land!’ took in the view with- 
out comprehending it; to his mind his own brief description 
seemed complete,—it was land, and nothing more. The honest 
tar was not singular in his idea. Even among well-educated 
persons there are few who can realize the entire features of a 
landscape, and relish its delicate, and complicated, and eva- 
nescent beauties to the full; and fewer still who can describe 
intelligibly what they have seen. There are almost as many 
writers as travellers; but of artists in words, who can place 
before the mind of their readers a definite image, firm in out- 
line, with gradations of light and shade, and a dash of colour to 
give it warmth and life, there is only here and there one. As 
it is the imagination alone which is excited by the description 
of unknown material effect, the narrator must have something 
of the poetic faculty before he can successfully delineate that 
object, or reflect his ideas into the mind of another; and it is 
the possession of this quality which renders Lord Dufferin’s 
pictures so vividly real. 

Spitzbergen was fully sixty miles distant, and five days were 
wearily spent in struggling with the old difficulties, and a strong 
head-wind in addition; collisions, too, were frequent, and 
altogether things began to look very shady. 


‘This was the cheerful kind of report Wilson used invariably to 
bring me of a morning. Coming to the side of my cot with the air 
of a man announcing the stroke of doomsday, he used to say, or rather 
toll,— 

*“Seven o’clock, my Lord!” 

‘“ Very well; how’s the wind?” 

** Dead a-head, my Lord,—dead !” 
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‘“ How many points is she off her course ?” 

‘Four points, my Lord,—full four points!’’ (Four points 
as much as she could be.) 

it pretty clear? eh! Wilson?” 

‘*__Can’t see your hand, my Lord !—can’t see your hand!” 

*“ Much ice in sight ?”’ 

*«_Tee all round, my Lord,—ice a-all ro-ound!” And so ezit, 
sighing deeply over my trousers.’—Page 291. 


Day after day this state of things continued, the ice occasion- 
ally giving way, and allowing a little progress, and then closing 
in relentlessly. Land was as far off as ever; the wind increased 
to a gale, the cold became intolerable, and billow upon billow of 
thick fog came rolling down upon them, black and heavy, like 
the waves of some upper sea. These and other anxieties were 
talked over, until even the dauntless skipper was fain to agree 
that if, after standing on for twelve hours more, there was 
no decided improvement, he would turn back. Ten hours had 
passed, and the case seemed almost hopeless, when the western- 
most point of a long barrier was doubled ; and lo! northward, 
westward, and eastward, lay an open sea! The excitement was 
intense, all hands were turned up, every reef was shaken out in 
spite of the gale, and away went the ship, fairly staggering 


under her canvas; and that same night was safely anchored in 
English Bay, Spitzbergen, within six hundred and thirty miles 
of the Pole, and within one hundred miles as far north as any 
ship has ever succeeded in getting. 

We quote the description of the bay, without abridgment :— 


‘ And now, how shall I give you an idea of the wonderful panorama 
in the midst of which we found ourselves? I think, perhaps, its 
most striking feature was the stillness, and deadness, and impassibility 
of this new world: ice, and rock, and water surrounded us; not a 
sound of any kind interrupted the silence; the sea did not break upon 
the shore ; no bird nor any living thing was visible ; the midnight sun 
—by this time muffled in a transparent mist—shed an awful, myste- 
rious lustre on glacier and mountain; no atom of vegetation gave 
token of the earth’s vitality; an universal numbness and dumbness 
seemed to pervade the solitude. I suppose in scarcely any other part 
of the world is this appearance of deadness so strikingly exhibited. 
On the stillest summer day in England, there is always perceptible 
an under-tone of life thrilling through the atmosphere ; and though 
no breeze should stir a single leaf, yet—in default of motion—there is 
always a sense of growth; but here not so much as a blade of grass 
was to be seen on the sides of the bald, excoriated hills. Primeval 
rocks and eternal ice constitute the landscape. 

‘The anchorage where we had brought up is the best to be found, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Magdalena Bay, along the whole west 
coast of Spitzbergen ; indeed, it is almost the only one where you are 
not liable to have the ice set in upon you at a moment’s notice. It 
is completely landlocked, being protected on its open side by Prince 
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Charles’s Foreland, a long island lying parallel with the mainland. 
Down towards either horn run two ranges of schistose rocks about 
fifteen hundred feet high, their sides almost precipitous, and the top- 


. most ridge as sharp as a knife, and jagged as a saw; the intervening 


space is entirely filled up by an enormous glacier, which—descending 
with one continuous incline from the head of a valley on the right, 
and sweeping like a torrent round the roots of an isolated clump of 
hills in the centre—rolls at last into the sea. The length of the 
glacial river from the spot where it apparently first originated, could 
not have been less than thirty or thirty-five miles; or its greatest 
breadth less than nine or ten; but so completely did it fill up the 
higher end of the valley, that it was as much as you could do to dis- 
tinguish the further mountains peeping up above its surface. The 
height of the precipice where it fell into the sea, I should judge to be 
about one hundred and twenty feet. On the left, a still more extra- 
ordinary sight presented itself. A kind of baby glacier actually hung 
suspended half-way on the hill-side, like a tear in the act of rolling 


. down the furrowed cheek of the mountain.’-—Pp. 298-300. 


The narrator doubts his own powers of language. Failing 
words, he tries the pencil, and, marvellous as the result is, he 
affirms that ‘it will never convey a correct notion of the enor- 
mous scale of the distances, and size of the various features of 
the scene.’ Even in the picture, the eye refuses to take in the 
whole view, and is bewildered by range on range of mountain, 
and peaks innumerable, and strange-looking rivers in unlikely 
places ; and, without any relieving strip of beach, an immense 
expanse of water lying in unbroken stillness, with a minute dot in 
the centre, showing the comparative dimensions of the schooner 
as she lay at anchor there. The scenery seems to be all of the 
same character; and five days spent in exploring that part of 
the coast, only revealed fresh mountains, and valleys, and 
glaciers, all on an equal scale of grandeur, and equally silent 
and motionless. During the whole time the sky was bright 
and cloudless, day and night,—if night can be said to exist in © 
sunshine: if so, sundry photographic views were taken by the 
light of a midnight sun. The cold does not appear to have been 
sensibly intense, notwithstanding that a thin vencer of ice 
covered the bay every evening, and only yielded to the sun’s 
power as he again approached the meridian. It is generally 
supposed that reindeer exist in this region; but not a trace of 
them was found, though a supply of fresh meat would have been 
especially welcome. Our friend’s sporting success was very 
limited: one or two ice-birds,—‘the most graceful winged 
creatures ever seen, with immensely long pinions, and plumage 
of spotless white,—about a score of luckless ptarmigan, and a 
polar bear, make up the list. As deer were evidently not to be 
had, preparations were speedily made for departure ; and after 
leaving sundry records of his visit, which are not likely to be 
disturbed, Lord Dufferin weighed anchor, and stood out to sea. 
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In the hope of escaping many of the difficulties attending the 
outward voyage, he determined to shape a westerly course until 
the Greenland line of ice should be in sight, expecting to find 
an open channel somewhere between the two coasts, and to be 
able to sail southwards without any further hinderance. The 
result proved the truth of this conjecture, and the ice occasioned 
neither delay nor difficulty. A gale of wind set in, fortunately 
from the right quarter, carrying the ship, for several days toge- 
ther, two hundred and forty miles in the twenty-four hours, and 
quickly brought her into temperate latitudes and Christian com- 
pany, and ultimately into the harbour of Throndhjem, the capital 
of the ancient sea-Kings of Norway. There we may leave her, 
to resume at leisure her quiet homeward voyage. 

On closing the book, some disagreeable people will be sure to 
ask, ‘ What has been the practical result of so much anxiety and 
actual peril?’ We should not be disposed to measure all our ac- 
tions, especially during a summer vacation, by that iron, practical, 
impracticable rule; but the course of discipline, physical and 
mental, compelled in the conduct of such a cruise, may pass for 
something gained. Field sports, which perhaps in themselves have 
little to commend them, are not to be judged by their nominal 
results ; but they have served to make Englishmen what they 
are,—hardy, enduring, well-matured men; the best riders and 
the truest shots in the world; cool, self-possessed, and self- 
reliant, wherever they are found, the world over: and yachting, 
we opine, is not to be placed behind any of these. Lord 
Dufferin’s book, too, must not be left out of the account. 
There is a frank, dashing, confident tone about it that charac- 
terizes the writer as a young man; but no tincture of imperti- 
nence or self-conceit p areen from the charm, or injures the 
manly picture of so much knowledge, enterprise, and talent. 


Art. IX.—The wonderful Acts and Deeds of the City of Geneva, 
newly converted to the Gospel, performed at the Period of the 
Reformation, and how they were received. Written in the 
Form of Chronicles, Annals, or Histories, commencing with the 
Year 1532. (Les Actes et Gestes merveilleux de la Cité de 
Genéve, nouvellement convertie, &c.) By FRrom- 
MENT. Brought to Light by Gustave Revetuiop. Geneva. 

1854. 


We have sometimes amused ourselves by endeavouring to 
realize the effect of modern literary discoveries upon some of 
the learned worthies of preceding ages. We have fancied the 
surprise and wonder with which they would view the rude 
shocks that have levelled so much that they held sacred. How 
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an old classic shade of the days of James I. would be scan- 
dalized at perusing the theories of Niebuhr! Men of much later 
date would be not less astounded at the argument by which Mr. 
Grote defends Cleon against Thucydides. Where is all this to 
stop? Are we never to find a resting-place for the sole of our 
weary feet? Surely, if in the realms of science and manu- 
facture we must expect progress and improvement, the man 
who desires rest might look for something fixed and certain in 
the annals of the past. We should have argued, that where the 
question was of deeds long since performed, and of facts that 
were undeniable, a century must have exhausted all discussion, 
have shaken out the foreign ingredients, and retained the resi- 
duum of pure truth. Of such an argument, however, we have 
practical refutation. Our long established theories, which cen- 
tred all the great events of each scena in the world’s drama 
around a single actor, are constantly becoming dissipated. Ull- 
mann, in his elaborate and searching inquiries into the lives and 
writings of the Reformers before the Reformation, has deprived 
us of our cherished persuasion that in the person of Luther 
alone truth had held its own, and triumphed over so large a part 
of Germany. And now the volume before us unfolds the great 
advance which the Gospel had made in Geneva, before Calvin, 
with whom its prevalence there is generally associated, had set 
foot in that city. 

The history of the book itself is remarkable. Its author, of 
whom we shall speak presently, was himself the leading actor in 
the scenes which he describes. After long and successful 
labours in the cause of the truth, he became secretary of Bonni- 
vard at two crowns a month, and in this capacity composed his 
Chronicle. When it was finished, the authorities of Geneva 
prohibited its publication on political grounds. Fromment had 
been mixed up in all the struggles and disputes of the period, 
and to the vivacity of an interested sharer in the events of his 
time he added a new partisanship, which spared neither Pro- 
testant nor Romanist. opponent. The cause of the Reformation 
was at that time in too critical a position to permit of any 
division in the ranks of its supporters; and it was feared that 
certain passages would give umbrage to the Protestants of 
Berne, and open old wounds which required to be kept healed. 
The original prohibition remained in force for nearly three cen- 
turies ; and though detached portions were published, it was not 
until three years ago that the work of the intrepid evangelist 
was brought to light entire. 

Our heartiest thanks are due to those under whose care the 
volume has been issued. Bound in old-fashioned vellum, and 
printed on tinted paper, it is produced in a style accordant with 
its date and contents. The old Norman French in which it was 
originally written (the spelling of which has not been modern- 
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ized) will render it a sealed book to many, and deter more from 
its perusal ; but we advise our readers to persevere in spite of all 
difficulties. It is the work of a man who writes because he has 
something to say, who relates his story with a simplicity that 
charms by the absence of art and by the quaintness of its style, 
who was too deeply engaged in the stirring events he is por- 
traying, not to throw his whole soul into the narrative, and thus 
to carry our sympathy by storm; and all this is done without 
effort or any attempt at effect. Nor must we omit to mention 
the admirable series of etchings. by which the letter-press is illus- 
trated : of combined piquancy and finish, they are really master- 
pieces, and bring vividly before the mind contemporary life in 
Geneva. After all our recommendations, we believe that but 
few of our readers will regret a brief résumé of the work. 

In the year of grace 1532, the well-known Farel and Sonnier 
had visited a Synod held in Piedmont to advance the cause of 
the Gospel. The assembly was of note, both from the members 
of whom it was composed and from the result of their labours. 
There were there deputies from the ancient Church of the Wal- 
denses, from Calabria, Piedmont, Provence, Dauphiny, and 
Louvaine ; and one consequence of their deliberations was the 
pubiication of the first edition of the French Bible, translated by 
Olivetanus, who was of their number. As Farel and Sonnier 
returned, they lodged awhile at Geneva, and began at once to 
publish the glad tidings of salvation, offering to prove, at the 
penalty of their lives, from the Scriptures the doctrines which 
they promulgated. The news was soon noised abroad, and 
excited the ire of the Popish clergy. The Gospel had, it seems, 
already some ignorant but sturdy supporters among the Gene- 
vese, but these were of the sterner sex; the women had been ‘so 
infected with the breath of the doctrine, life, and conversation of 
their pastors,’ that not one was found who wished to know the 
truth. ‘I say no more of this at present,’ adds Fromment, 
maliciously, ‘ to save the honour of the ladies.’ 

The Chapter of Geneva was sitting when the strange doctrine 
of the two Reformers was announced. They summoned the 
intruders to appear before them with promise of a safe-conduct, 
which promise some of the party, we may shrewdly suspect, 
thought would be more honoured in the breach than the 
observance, as they wore weapons concealed under their robes. 
In all Fromment’s anxiety for the honour of the ladies of 
Geneva, he does not forget to mention that they assailed Farel 
and his companion with menaces as they passed through the 
streets, and called them ‘ sluts,’ ‘ dogs,’ and other abusive names. 
On arriving at the Assembly, a leader of the Romish party—we 
give him credit for his foresight—deprecated all discussion: ‘ If 
you attempt to dispute on the subject, all our authority will be 
destroyed.’ The issue showed the correctness of his judgment ; 
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but that issue was yet far distant. Nor were the arguments of 
the clergy of a logical or convincing character. ‘What do you 
want here, you wicked devil of a Farel?’ ‘Why have you come 
hither to trouble our city?’ resounded on everyside. Boldlyreplied 
the accused, ‘ I have not troubled the world, nor this city; but you 
have troubled not this city only, but the whole earth, by your 
traditions and human inventions, and by your dissolute lives.’ 
Thus addressed, the defenders of orthodoxy could quote Scripture 
in return: ‘He has spoken blasphemy: what need we further 
witness? He is guilty of death.’ Then followed cries of, ‘To the 
Rhone with him ; kill the wicked vagabond!’ The Procureur of 
the Chapter more humanely suggested that they should be 
beaten, and no sooner said than done. The servitor of the 
Grand Vicar fired an arquebuse at Farel, but missed his mark. 
At last, with much maltreatment, they were led out of the city 
by the lake; danger from the resentment of the Presbyters 
followed them beyond the town, and it was not until they reached 
Orbe that they found a secure asylum. 

Those who are familiar with the Iliad will remember how 
frequently the poet digresses at a word from his subject, and 
follows the history of the person introduced in the digression 
strictly forward to its close. At the very outset of his Chronicle 
Fromment lingers in like manner over the fortunes of Farel. 
He tells us of his long and difficult exertions: how he was 
driven from city to city; how he preached in the canton Berne, 
in the Valais, on the borders of the Rhone, at a place where the 
Duke of Burgundy had lost a great battle, still witnessed by the 
relics and whitening bones of the slain, and in the county of 
Neuchatel. How, in the latter country, at Valangy, the Priests 
beat him so severely, that the stains of his blood were visible 
four years afterwards. How the women endeavoured to compel 
him to adore a wooden image of the Virgin; to which he 
answered, ‘I pray God for mercy, and no other: it is He whom 
I have offended.’ How, on his refusal, both he and Fromment, 
his companion, were sorely beaten, and their heads dashed against 
the walls, and then, barely alive, they were cast into prison. How, 
when so confined, some friends would have rescued them by 
setting fire to the castle, but were forbidden by the sufferers to 
commit any outrage, lest at a future day God should bring to 
their remembrance sins they were now disposed to disregard. 
But we must pass on to Fromment’s own adventurous career. 

On the 3rd of November in the same year, 1532, Fromment 
reached Geneva. He found no one in whose house he might 
lodge, or from whom he might derive counsel and en- 
couragement. Those who seemed to have a desire to hear 
the Gospel, were so cowed at the treatment Farel had expe- 
rienced, that they dared not to declare themselves, much less to 
receive him into their houses. It was a dark prospect. The 
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new evangelist was only twenty-two years old: no firm sup- 
gee no hospitable reception, no eager welcome cheered him. 

e was sorely tempted to return. At last he hit upon the 
following expedient for carrying out his designs. Having hired 
a large room under a feigned name, he posted about the 
city placards to this effect: ‘There is a man come to this town 
who will teach to speak and write French in a month. All, 
men, women, and children, even those who have never been to 
school, may come. If in the month they do not learn to read 
and write, he asks nothing for his trouble. He lodges near the 
Fish-market at the sign of the Golden Cross. He eases many 
diseases for nothing.’ On reading this announcement various 
were the opinions of the citizens. Some suspected him to be a 
Lutheran ; others declared that.he was an evil spirit, who would 
enchant all who went to hear him. Still he got a considerable 
audience of children, whom he not only (as he says) taught how 
to read and write, but instructed in religion, every day making 
them read in the New Testament. The little ones, unused to 
such teaching, reported it to their parents and friends; and these 
in their turn assembled, some to mock, others to be instructed. 
Gradually the truth began to tell. The old lady who had regarded 
Fromment as the incarnation of evil, and expected to be enchanted 
and lost if she but once heard him preach, was persuaded by her 
sister to go but once for the love of her. She reluctantly assented, 
determined to fortify herself by repeated crossings and prayers 
against the wizard’s power. The preacher had no sooner ended his 
discourse, than she began to inquire into the truth of his asser- 
tions, and to search herself into the Bible, whether these things 
were so. For three days and three nights, secreting herself in 
her chamber, with prayers and tears, she, her husband, and her 
family, without either eating or drinking, studied the sacred 
volume, and not in vain. Her conversion became notorious, and 
was proved by her subsequent behaviour: she gained over her 
husband, who had been hitherto a bitter adversary, and many 
women besides, to follow her example. Claudine, the new con- 
vert, was a person of no common decision of character. Laying 
aside her ornaments and jewellery, she applied herself, like 
Dorcas, to charitable labours for the poor of her communion, in 
a manner ‘worthy to be held in perpetual memory, like the 
lady to whom St. John addresses his Second Epistle.’ The 
chronicler follows up this account with a long eulogy on 
simplicity of female costume, and with an indignant rebuking 
of the splendour and extravagance of Christian women, which 
would be equally applicable in the present day. 

We cannot but be astounded at the success which attended 
Fromment’s labours. Here was a youth, not twenty-three 
years old, himself most probably far from deeply instructed in 
the truth, with no large fund of. experience, alone and unaided, 
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opposed to all the ability, to all the prestige, and all the subtlety 
of the Romish Clergy. There were great odds against him. 
His opponents had power, which they had shown their willing- 
ness to exert. They were fighting for all that men contend for 
most eagerly,—their fortunes, position, and authority; and yet 
the young preacher was steadily making sure his ground. Apart 
from the assistance of the Spirit, which alone works true con- 
version, where lay the secret of his success? We think it may 
be traced in the ample setting forth of Scripture, to which his 
hearers were strangers, and whose pages, when appealed to, 
substantiated all that he advanced. We will furnish an example 
of his style: but first we must explain the circumstances under 
which the sermon was delivered. On the New Year’s Day of 
1533, the multitude assembled at the Golden Cross was far too 
great to be able to enter the chamber. The house itself, the 
stairs, the porch, and the streets were so filled, that the crowd 
trampled on one another, and a loud cry of ‘To the Fish Market !’ 
was raised. Here, standing on a fish-dealer’s stall, Fromment 
first silenced the tumultuous throng, and then, kneeling down, 
and with tears and clasped hands exhorting the people to join 
him in calling upon God, he prayed thus :— 


*O eternal God, Father of all mercy, Thou hast promised to Thy 
children to give them all that they ask of Thee in faith, without 
refusing them anything, provided it be just and reasonable. Thou 
hast always heard Thy own children under whatever afflicted them. 
Thou knowest that it is specially needful for these poor people to 
hear Thy word: how often have we all been ungrateful in not acknow- 
ledging Thee as our only Father, and Him, whom Thou hast deli- 
vered, viz., Thy own Son Jesus Christ, to death for us, as our only 
Saviour, Advocate, and Lord! Notwithstanding, O Lord, Thou hast 
promised that at all times, and as often as a poor sinner shall return 
to Thee through Thy Son Jesus Christ, born of the Virgin Mary, 
Thou wilt hear him. Now we know, and are certain, that Thou dost 
not ask the death and confusion of poor sinners, but wouldest that 
they should be converted and live. And Thou wouldest that the 
should be delivered from the darkness of idolatry, error, and falsehood, 
in true repentance, not that they should always remain under this great 
tyranny of Antichrist, under the hand of the devil and his servants, 
who are the false prophets, enemies and adversaries of Thy holy word, 
against which they do nothing but fight by their false doctrines and 
human inventions, contrived by their own heads, aiming at nothing 
else than to ruin and dissipate Thy works, like as Satan their lord 
and master has done from the beginning of the world. Wherefore, 
our Father, Thou seest this poor people, which is blind and led by 
the blind, so that they are all fallen into the pit of perdition, and 
cannot be relieved save by Thy goodness and mercy. Let it then 
p'ease Thee, O Lord, to relieve them, and to hear them and me, by 
giving them Thy Holy Spirit, to hear Thy holy word, by opening 
their eyes and their affections, and the ears of their understanding, to 
cause them to profit by it, and to acknowledge their faults and sins, 
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whilst Thou dost not regard their iniquities, but the goodness of Thy 
Son, whom Thou hast given to die for them. Since then, O Lord, it 
has pleased Thee to send me to them, to give them to know Thy 
holy will, and to see in it their salvation, without which they neither 
have merit nor desert, do Thou give to them, and to me, O Lord, this 
grace, of Thy infinite goodness, in imparting to them a readiness to 
attend to, to hear, and to receive through Thy Holy Spirit that which 
Thou shalt place in the mouth of Thy servant and ambassador, who 
certes is unworthy of Thy such and so great embassage. Neverthe- 
less, O Lord, since Thou hast been pleased to choose me, one of the 
weak and feeble things of this world, to confound the great, Thou 
wilt give me force, constancy, and wisdom, such as all my adversaries 
know not how to gainsay, in order that Thy power and wisdom may 
be manifested not only in this town, but in all the world. For other- 
wise it would be impossible for Thy servant to stand in the presence 
of so great a body and so vast a multitude of adversaries, if it did not 
please Thee to fortify Thy servant by Thy virtue and power. Show 
then, O Lord, that Thy power is great; that Thou hast more might 
than Satan and his followers; and that Thy force, Thy might, and 
Thy prudence, is not like that of men. Beseeching Thee very 
earnestly that it may please Thee to make us walk holily and purely 
as Thy children, and to persevere to the end, praying to Thee all in 
like manner as our Saviour has taught us to pray.’ 


We have given the prayer at length. The reader may mark 
the different items of intense faith which it comprises, and the 
scriptural language in which it is expressed. Of the sermon 
our space will only allow us to subjoin some extracts. The 
text was, Matt. vii. 15, and the first clause of the 16th verse. 

After adverting to the injunction to be ‘wise as serpents, 
harmless as doves,’ he proceeds to notice the subtlety of the 
false prophets, that they should appear ‘under the colour of 
sanctity, and with the most beautiful appearance in the world; 
so that the children of God should be deceived by them, through 
their quoting Holy Writ, but interpreted after their own fancy. 
Hence the ueed of discerning the spirits, whether they be of 
God or no.’ 

Here follows a curious observation on being ignorant of the 
distinction between sheep and wolves :— ; 


‘For, under the law of Moses, a great difference was made between 
clean and unclean beasts, that is to say, between beasts which were 
forbidden, and those not forbidden, to be eaten, to such a degree that 
it was not lawful to eat of things forbidden in the law, as the pig and 
other beasts which have the hoof cloven, and which do not ruminate : 
and he who doves the contrary was greatly to be blamed, as a trans- 
gressor of the law. If then it was so, that in the law of Moses God 


_-had regard to animals ; and it was necessary to distinguish between 


them, and to take care to avoid eating some, which was merely cere- 
monial, and forbidden only for a time by much stronger reason 
ought we to know how to discern and recognise that which our God 
has taught by His Holy Scriptures, and concerning what we do, if it 
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is commanded or forbidden of God, seeing that we ought not to add 
to, or take from, that which God has taught us, not even if it were an 
angel from heaven who should say otherwise: we ought not to alter 
our faith, nor to hear, nor to believe that which is not conformable to 
Holy Scripture, bewaring of false prophets; but like the wise serpents 
which refuse to hear the voice of the charmer, and which change their 
old skin, we should shut our ears to all seducers, and change our false 
doctrine for the truth of Jesus Christ.’ 


The discourse was not confined to such counsels to his 
hearers. With fierce and long-continued invective the preacher 
dwelt on the favourite topic of his day, the vices of the Popish 
clergy. These were not the misguided, though well-intentioned, 
Priests of a frail yet venerable Church, as we now hear them 
often described ; they were the false prophets, the wolves in sheep’s 
clothing that devoured the flock of Christ. Before he could 
conclude, Falquet, the Grand Marshal of the town, commanded 
the orator to cease. ‘We must obey God rather than man; 
and He has commanded me to preach His word,’ was the reply. 

Then turning to his audience, and bidding them take 
courage, the torrent of burning indignation was again poured 
forth on the wolves of Rome. ‘See the poison of their 
life, conversation, and doctrine; poison that infects not 
only body, but soul, and hurls it to perdition.’ Plainly 
have we been warned, but so blinded were we, so entrapped 
in the net, so fallen into the pit of error and falsehood, 
that we could not see the fulfilment of Scripture prophecy. 
Here was the man of sin, exalting himself over Kings, Princes, 
and Lords, calling himself God, and placing himself on the seat 
of God. Here was the great whore of Babylon, with all nations 
at her feet, drunk with the wine of her fornication. ‘The 
Antichrist is the Pope; the false prophets are the Presbyters, 
Monks, and Canons.’ It were long to tell how the different 
abuses of masses, pardons, penances, &c., were in turn the 
object of unsparing rebuke and sarcasm. The wolves were not 
disposed to permit their prey to be carried off without an effort ; 
the preacher was again interrupted, but this time by a friendly 
voice. Claude Bernard, a chief supporter of the truth in Geneva, 
announced the approach of the Procureur Fiscal, and armed 
bands of Priests and their adherents. ‘For the glory of God, 
come down from that stall, and let me save your life.’ Once 
more Fromment refused. ‘For the sake of God’s honour,’ 
urged Bernard, ‘avoid the shedding of blood.’ He yielded, and 
was carried off secretly to a place of safety. 

There is a peculiar charm in the reality and simplicity of the 
champions of truth at the great crisis of its struggles. It exalts 
into their true position men of noble character, and effaces the 
false distinctions which custom or society has drawn. The 
conduct of the Reformers in Geneva at this period, many of 
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them of but simple life and middle rank, contrasts favourably 
with the violence of their more powerful foes. Fromment’s 
friends showed an admirable union of firmness and moderation. 
A citizen, named Perrin, gave Fromment a hiding-place beneath 
his roof, but was soon ordered to expel the obnoxious stranger ; 
and the Presbyters and Council threatened to burn or to pull 
down his house, if he did not comply with their demand. This 
stout burgess firmly maintained his rights to keep any servant 
he pleased, and to give him a lodging in his dwelling without 
fear of outrage. His plea was allowed, and himself left in peace 
for a time, whilst his guest worked as a servant in his employ 
at making ribbons. After a while he was obliged to leave this 
abode, and retired to the house of Lanet, a physician, the 
husband of that Claudine of whom we have spoken above ; but 
the vengeance of the Priests still followed him. The mob broke 
the windows of the house, threw mud into the shop, mixed the 
physician’s drugs,—in short, made the place too hot to hold him. 
He retired to Grona, on the lake of Guerdon. 

The departure of the young evangelist did not produce the 
fruits which his enemies had hoped. The sower had been ex- 
pelled, but the seed still remained, and evidence was not wanting 
that it had fallen on good ground. The faithful increased in 
numbers, despite all opposition. Persecution embittered the 
minds of the Lutherans (as they were then called) against their 
implacable foes, but could not check their ardent affection to hear 
the word of God. Then followed a struggle steeped in all that 
bitterness which religious rancour breeds, and which was aggra- 
vated by the confined space in which it raged, and by the 
constant necessary collision of the rival parties. At one time 
infuriated women, and ladies of character, our author tells us, 
bore their part in the contest, and tried to throw into the Rhone 
those who refused to adore the host as it was carried by. At 
another time calumny and false accusations, such as were pro- 
mulgated against the poor people of Lyons, were spread against 
them. For all this, teachers, well instructed in the Scriptures, 
held assemblies in secret, and found willing auditors in abun- 
dance; if one were compelled to fly, his place was quickly 
supplied. A monk, having dared in tis sermon to abuse the 
Lutherans, was openly challenged by Olivetanus to establish his 
position from Holy Writ. Then ensued another scene of 
tumult, confusion, and menace; and the Reformers were fain to 
restrain their own party from acts of violence. On Good 
Friday the commotion reached its height. On the night before, 
the Priests, with fnll licence from their Bishop, had determined 
to make a full end of their enemies; at the tolling of the great 
clock the faithful were to assemble in arms at the Fish-market, 
and the gates were to be closed, that not a soul might escape. The 
appointed signal was given. The unsuspecting victims ran with 
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shouts of ‘Fire’ and ‘ Help,’ wondering what was amiss; whilst 
those in the secret gathered in arms, and strove to excite the mob 
against ‘ the dogs who wish to destroy our holy mother Church.’ 
There were six or seven hundred Monks and Presbyters alone, 
without counting their adherents, all armed to the teeth. There 
was the artillery of the city at their service, led on by Bau with 
his helm of plumes, who was both its Captain and the Syndic of 
the Ecclesiastical Council. There was Pecueval de Pence, one 
of the leading gentlemen of the town, with his marshalled re- 
tainers and flag unfurled in rank of battle,—all on the same side. 
Reinforcements should have joined them from other quarters of 
the city, but were attacked in detached portions and cut off from 
the main body. To all this force the Lutherans could only 
oppose about sixty men. But the race is not to the swift nor 
the battle to the strong. The Reformers were of the stamp of 
those sturdy bands of the: Commonwealth who could quote 
Scripture to support their cause, and themselves maintain it 
with stout hearts and heavy hands. The battle seemed in- 
evitable. ‘Of a surety one cannot relate the cries, the tears, the 
groans, and the misery that prevailed in the town to see and 
hear such things. For the son saw his father armed against 
him, the brother his brother, the neighbour his neighbour, ready 
each to slay the other; the tears and groans of mothers, wives, 
daughters, and little children in the houses, I leave you to 
imagine what they were. Meanwhile the fury was so great, 
that no one dared to interfere to speak to the Priests or their 
followers, seeing their fierceness to be so great, and fearing, if 
they tried by any means to make peace, to be suspected and to 
be called a Lutheran.’ By the intervention of some merchants 
of Fribourg, however, a truce was at last arranged, and un- 
willingly accepted by both parties. In so stormy a cradle was 
the Reformation rocked. 

It was but a hollow treaty. The Priests learned that shortly 
the chief supporters of the new doctrines would visit the Lyons 
fair, and plotted to take advantage of their absence to destroy 
those who remained at home. Their plan was soon matured ; 
the Lutherans were abused, and challenged to put forth a 
‘champion of their cause. Again succeeded a scene of confusion, 
but this time with more fatal results. Among the partisans of 
the Papacy was a Canon of Fribourg, named Vechy, who made 
himself conspicuous in the quarrel: armed cap-a-pie, and carry- 
ing a two-handed sword, he derisively asked, ‘ Where are these 
good Christians?’ His temerity cost him his life. Thence dated 
the lasting enmity between the towns of Fribourg and Geneva, 
an enmity which the inhabitants of the latter place tried in vain 
to appease by torturing into confession of bemg the murderer, 
and then executing, a poor Genevese waggoner. Thus passed 
the year 1534, 

success of the new doctrine had been mainly owing to 
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the bold preaching of its promoters. The Catholics saw this, 
and determined to employ a like engine on their own side. A 
learned Doctor of the Sorbonne named Furbitz harangued the 
citizens in the old cathedral of St. Pierre, and made its walls 
ring with his denunciations of the Lutherans and their chimney 
preachers. Here is his portrait,—drawn by no friendly hand, we 
must admit: ‘He seemed in the pulpit more like a madman 
than a truly learned Doctor, so inflamed was he against these 
“ony Lutherans and against these poor chimney preachers: for 

e cried without rhyme or reason; and he went on attacking 
them without alleging any grounds, save opprobriums and 
abuse. Then, seeing that he was sure of the support of the 
Syndics, Council, and all the synagogue of Presbyters, he 
became still more outrageous. Of a surety he was so stupid, 
that he thought no one would be so hardy as to reprehend him 
for his folly and temerity; but that he would be able to say 
everything unhindered against these Lutherans, in like manner 
as the other preachers in France, who, when materials fail 
them, and they know not what to say, pounce upon these poor 
heretics. This Furbitz thought that he was still there, (i. e., in 
France,) and that he could speak without fear of contradiction. 
seinen I scorn to write the weak and frivolous articles of doctrine 
he advanced, save as secretary in this cause; and I will say 
nothing but what I saw and heard, in common with many 
others.’ 
We cannot quote the specimens of argument and acumen 
which follow on this passage. The great subject of controversy 
was the nature of the sacraments, and the changes super- 
induced by its passage through priestly hands. On such 
mysterious and sacred subjects the advocate of Popery argued 
with a minute inquiry into details, and with a familiarity, revolt- 
ing to our modern notions. In one place he draws a com- 
parison between Christ’s birth of the Virgin Mary and His birth 
in the Eucharist, in which the higher honour is given to the 
officiating Priest, and which contrasts strangely with the modern 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception,—mingling with such 
remarks mere fables, monstrous enough to stagger the most 
ignorant and superstitious. Such a style does not sound attrac- 
tive, but it was to the taste of the Genevese. Whenever 
Furbitz preached, every one ran to hear him. The orator 
waxed bolder as the enemy seemed less disposed to come for- 
ward. He flattered himself that his sway was undisputed. 
‘Ha, ha,’ he cried, with orthodox pleasantry, ‘these fellows 
take good care not to show themselves at present, save under 
chimney corners, and to mislead poor women who know 
nothing.’ This assertion was hardly uttered, when out spoke 
a man in the: crowd, and, praying audience of the people, 
followed the preacher step by step, and refuted him from holy 
writ. The Doctor was so astonished and confused, that be 
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could not utter a word. ‘Answer him! answer him now!’ 
cried some. The Priests turned to their champion; but he 
stood abashed, and could not hold up his head. Then their rage 
turned against the intruder: swords were drawn in the 
church, and his blood would have been shed, had not the man 
hurried out. It was Fromment, who had returned with Canus 
to Geneva. 

Then the struggle was once more renewed. To aid in the 
flight of his companion, Canus cried out that he had answered 
well. ‘I myself, too, will show that he is nothing but a false 
prophet.’ He was seized and dragged off a prisoner; whilst 
Fromment was pursued so hotly, that he only escaped by jump- 
ing through the window of a stable, and lying concealed among 
the straw, followed by the Syndic end his officers, who sought 
for him in vain. Our author, more suo, here leaves his subject, 
to trace the fate of Canus,—saved from death at Geneva by the 
intervention of some Nicodemites in the Council. On his 
banishment he went to Lyons, and died there a martyr for the 
truth ; not, however, without witnessing a good confession, and 
seeing the fruit of his labours. Among the latter was the con- 
version of Coligny. 

And now the tide rolled back again, in spite of all efforts to 
stem its course. Sometimes from house to house, sometimes in 
the streets, sometimes without the walls, in every place and 
season, the unwearied Fromment laboured. As for poor Dr. 
Furbitz, his troubles thickened. Some statement in his ser- 
mons had offended the citizens of Berne, and they procured his 
imprisonment. In his place stepped forward a Cordelier, who 
tried to please both parties, and as usual pleased neither. When 
the Friar employed flattery, and tried to prove that Geneva, or 
Gehenna, was derived from Gens dona, the Reformers tore away 
the pleasing mask, and exposed the dissoluteness of the city : no 
. wonder they had foes. Among the bitterest of these were the 
landlord of the hotel at which they lodged, and his mistress : 
these invented lies about their guests, plundered them in their 
charges, and abused them to their customers. The landlady 
declared the three Reformers, Farel, Viret, and Fromment, were 
three devils that had long possessed some women in that 
country ; and her monkish guests used to sing,— 


‘ Farel will sow, 
Viret will grow, 
Fromment to grind at the mill will go ; 
But God will aid us, 
And the devil will carry them below.’ * 


* ‘ Farel farera, Cependant Dieu nous aydera, 
Viret virera, Et le dyable les emportera.’ 
Fromment mouddera ; 
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The same amiable personage declared that when they went to 
bed, they used to feed these devils in the shape of black cats, 
which met under the table, and that she had seen them by 
peering through a crack in the dvor. All which, the chronicler 
simply adds, was afterwards discovered to be false; as well as 
the story that Farel had no white in his eyes, and that from every 
hair of his head hung a fiend, with a bullock’s hoofs and horns. 

It was probably of no small moment to the eventual success 
of the Reformers in Geneva that the Romanist Clergy were 
naturally allied to their Bishop and to the Duke of Savoy, both 
of whom were held in detestation by most of the powerful 
burgesses. There was but little sympathy in the boroughs of 
that age with either kingly or priestly power ; and in truth both 
had been so long abused, that we wonder, in reading the history 
of the times, at the patience with which their subjects endured 
their sway. No sooner had the enmity sprung up between 
Fribourg and Geneva, than the former admitted the Genevese 
Prelate into their walls, and to the direction of their counsels ; 
and thus widened the breach between Bishop and people. When 
the danger to the cause of Rome seemed more imminent, the 
Duke of Savoy was stirred up to arms against them, under pre- 
text of adjudicating between the rival parties. There were, 
however, in Geneva many citizens who were indifferent to the 
religious disputes then raging, but not to their own liberties 
and privileges: and it soon became apparent on which side 
these would be most likely to be secured. But the scale of 
‘victory wavered long. The Priests were not scrupulous in the 
means they used; and when neither logic, nor abuse, nor open 
violence could prevail, they had recourse to poison. Their most 
illustrious victim was Viret, to whose life and death our author 
devotes another of his episodes. Then we have vivid descrip- 
tions of street fighting ; the loss of their ancient alliance with 
the people of Fribourg; the withdrawal of some of their own 
number; all the troubled scenes of confusion, anxiety, and 
distrust, that spring from danger without and treason within: 
and all this is intermingled with little touches of inner domestic 
life, which make us live once more with the men of that time. 
About this period the monks and Priests began to marry, to the 
mee joy of those who had many daughters still upon their 

ands. 

These events were soon followed by the public proclamation, 
with sound of trumpet, that free discussion should henceforth 
be allowed in the city. As was to be expected, some of the 
Reformed were inferior to their leaders in self-restraint and 
judgment. These began to attack the churches, to search into 
the recesses of the abbeys, and to expose the sacred relics,— 
many of which turned out to be very different from what they 
were called. As abuses and deceptions were discovered, men’s 
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hearts warmed against a system under which they had been so 
long and cruelly oppressed. We cannot follow the details of the 
different implements by which pretended miracles were wrought, 
and other minutie over which Fromment lingers: these dis- 
coveries were made in common in England and elsewhere, and 
are notorious in history. In one place a number of consecrated 
wafers were found and cast to the dogs, which devoured the 
monks’ gods and idols ; in another, curious paintings, rich works 
of art, were ruthlessly destroyed. ‘Thou shalt make no graven 
image,’ or, ‘ Little children, keep yourselves from idols,’ was at 
once the reply to any remonstrance, and the justification of a 
blow which caused irreparable damage. We lament the destruc- 
tion of much that was curious in art ; we rejoice that the strong 
arms of the Reformers were employed upon such materials, and 
not upon the persons of their fellow-citizens. 

It was hardly to be expected that the Monks, Canons, and 
Presbyters of the Romish Church would wish to remain in 
Geneva under the new régime. Their altars were overturned, 
their masses and services authoritatively stopped, their idols cast 
out and broken, their own dissolute lives and habits exposed. 
Of these last Fromment gives numerous instances, which are far 
too gross to be transferred to these pages. The forced and un- 
natural ‘celibacy of the clergy had produced the effect that 
might have been expected. The bow overstrained had started 
back with a corresponding violence. Shameless and open im- 
morality prevailed among the upper ranks of the hierarchy, and 
spread rapidly downwards—not with increasing iniquity, for 
that was scarcely attainable. The Bishop’s Vicar excused his 
own avowed excesses by the remark, ‘ A single sin makes us fall.’ 
‘If such,’ asks the author, ‘ were the shepherds, what must the 
sheep have been?’ And of such blind guides Geneva had 
hitherto been a special rendezvous. Cardinals, Bishops, Prelates, 
Abbots, were among the Canons of the cathedral of St. Pierre: 
they went out with less humanity ‘than cranes or swallows ; for 
these, when they see their nests destroyed, yet will not desert 
their young; whereas the Priests, seeing their nests broken up, 
departed, leaving their mistresses and children behind them. 
The greater part of them settled at Hicz, about six leagues from 
Geneva, which swarmed with Presbyters like an ant-hill.’ The 
reader is not, however, to suppose that the Reformers imitated 
the violence to which at the outset of the struggle they had 
themselves been exposed. Although a new order of worship 
had been appointed, it was expressly declared that full licence 
was given to every member of the sacerdotal body to live in the 
city, if he chose, witha right to possess and enjoy a life interest 
in ecclesiastical property, and full control over his private for- 
tunes. Nay, further; if this were not enough, and they could 
not thus gain a subsistence, the State undertook to aid and 
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assist them, as the charity and duty of the Church and the 
policy of a Republic governed on Christian principles’ 
reyuired. 

It has been adopted as an established truth, by a certain class 
of minds which claim to be at once philosophical and liberal, 
that the large measure and spirit of toleration which prevail at 
the’present day, are not the result of Protestant principles, but 
merely of an advanced and enlightened civilization. They argue 
that at the time of the Reformation tolerance was nowhere 
understood ; that the party which had the upper hand invariably 
persecuted its opponents ; that the cruelties which were inflicted 
on the first Reformers were repaid in kind by those who claimed 
to be their followers ; in short, that persecution was the fault of 
the age, and not of any particular section. But it is but a 
shallow and short-sighted criticism which cannot distinguish 
between the fundamental and necessary articles of a creed, and 
the inconsistencies of those by whom that creed is professed. 
It is true that instances may be alleged in which men’s evil 
passions, often sorely provoked and long irritated, (yet we excuse 
them not on this ground,) led them to violate the great in- 
junctions of the Gospel to do as we would be done by, and to 
forgive our enemies. Yet we were much puzzled, in reading a 
critique on this volume, to find the Protestants spoken of as 
equally intolerant with the Romanists at this time, with one 
illustrious exception. In our minds the perusal of the Chroni- 
cles has produced an entirely opposite conclusion. We read of 
bitter and unrelenting hostility against the persons and lives of 
the Reformed preachers ; of tumults raised by the Romish Clergy, 
when blood would have been shed on the floors of the churches, 
save for the moderation of their opponents ; of a vindictive and 
untiring enmity, that only needed corresponding power in order 
utterly to eaaliitets all opposition: and yet the men so long 
and bitterly persecuted have no sooner gained the upper hand, 
than, despite the memory of a thousand wrongs still fresh in 
their minds, despite the exposure of abuses before unsuspected 
and but lately known, despite the now acknowledged worthless- 
ness of those who had assumed a holy office, they not only grant 
them full liberty of person and property, but even admit their 
claim to pecuniary aid. Let those who deny that such conduct 
is the result of a reception of Gospel truth show us any instance 
in which its opponents have exercised a like magnanimity. 

The departure of the Popish Clergy was followed by war and 
its attendant miseries, which the Genevese, in opposition first 
to their Bishop, and then to the Duke of Savoy, waged long and 
gallantly in behalf of their liberty and religion. The contest 
was a terribly unequal one for the citizens. It seemed im- 
possible that they could maintain themselves against all the 
spiritual and temporal power of the Papacy, brought to support 
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their expelled Prelate, as well as against a Prince whose imme- 
diate relations included the Emperor of Germany and the Sove- 
reigns of Portugal and France. Their fellow Protestants of 
Berne, whose interest was identical with their own, were not 
very prompt in their succour, whilst their old-standing allies, 
the Fribourgers, had renounced their friendship. ‘Of a surety 
they had no hope nor refuge but in God only.’ The Bernese, 
pressed hard at home, made the significant reply to their en- 
treaties for aid, that ‘the shirt is closer to us than the robe.’ 
Faint hearts began to despair, and would have yielded. ‘ Why 
remain to die here of famine?’ But there were bolder spirits in 
Geneva, and men of firmer faith. ‘God will help us; He always 
displays His power when things seem desperate to human eyes :’ 
confidence which seemed rewarded, when offers of succour came 
from the French, whose hostility they had especially feared ; 
whilst the dread of their accepting such assistance effectually 
overcame the selfish fears of the Bernese. 

Many, however, and bitter were the sufferings of the heroic 
city, before its deliverance. Outrage, poverty, famine, loss of 
property to citizens, many of whom deserted to the enemy ; 
constant alarms night and day, plunder of their goods, cattle, 
and furniture; the carrying off of men and women to the 
surrounding castles, where they were maltreated and tortured to 
death,—such were some of the evils they had to bear. The 
garrison of the Chateau of Peycy distinguished themselves by 
their cruelty to the prisoners, one of whom they burnt before a 
slow fire, because he refused to recant,so that his torments were 
protracted for two days. Constant alarms and assaults harassed 
the little band of defenders. Still their proud spirit quailed 
not. The French volunteered their assistance, which was 
declined. They were suspected of having ulterior designs 
against the liberty of the whole country. At length, with the 
aid of Berne and Neuchatel, the cause prevailed. The 
petty castles in their immediate neighbourhood, the grand 
centres of rapine and tyranny, were one after another dis- 
mantled, and the Duke of Savoy retired from a war which 
could produce no laurels, and had hitherto only brought dis- 
grace :—the freedom of Geneva was established. 

It had been our original intention to have added to these 
pages some remarks upon a later remarkable revival of the truth 
in Geneva, carried out, like that we have described, in the face of 
powerful, organized, and priestly opposition ; and, like it, due to 
the single-handed zeal and earnestness of a stranger. We may, 
perhaps, be permitted at some future time to trace the labours 
of Haldane, and to speak at length of the present condition of 
evangelical truth in Geneva, which is mainly owing to his 
exertions. Although the introduction of the subject in this 
paper would have afforded some striking points of contrast and 
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similarity, the length to which our notice of Fromment’s 
Chronicle has been extended precludes us from its execution. 

Strange, indeed, in the course of .Providence and in the 
history of the Church, is the narrative which has formed the 
subject of our article. Its author, a native of Dauphiny, who 
had been brought to embrace the new faith, is induced, when 
only twenty-two years of age, to undertake the bold, it 
might have seemed Quixotic, attempt of attacking Popery in 
one of its strongholds. Unaided by the presence and counsel 
of friends, almost without any settled plan, the solitary and 
youthful evangelist entered the city of Geneva; and when his 
unwearied energy and zeal had attracted public attention and 
brought him a large audience, the only immediate result is his 
own compulsory departure from the place. After a short 
interval he reappears, and beards the selected champion of Rome 
in his own pulpit. In the course of the narrative we lose sight 
of the author, whose own deeds are never put prominently 
forward, and are carried on through the story of Geneva’s 
troubles and final victory. 

It must have been a mind cast in no ordinary mould, a faith 
that burned with no usual glow, that could have led so young a 
man to undertake and have supported him under such a work. 
We know, indeed, that at times of the Church’s need such men 
have been raised up. We are wont to linger in admiration 
over their histories. But they are rare, and thinly spread over 
the face of the past. Nor do we attempt to arrogate for From- 
ment any such rank among the heroes of the Reformation as 
that occupied by Luther or Calvin. He was himself content to 
fill a much more subordinate position. We know not that he 
had the mental power to consolidate and organize a Christian 
Church, or that he possessed, in any extraordinary degree, the 
qualities which fit men to assume the helm of government, and 
enable them to guide the vessel of state in safety through sur- 
rounding storms. But we think that his career affords its 
special lesson not the less richly useful because it offers an 
example which it is within the range of most men to follow, an 
example of what may be done by a single-handed, but zealous, 
man, acting under the guidance of conviction, and firmly per- 
suaded that human might is powerless against the omnipotence 
of God. The Scriptures he quoted were not to himself mere 
empty formularies, which his profession of faith compelled him 
to admit, but his own heart’s convictions had not endorsed. 
— the mighty truths which with ourselves are so often 

egraded into truisms, coming warm from the preacher and 


striking upon minds unused to their power, and therefore as yet 
undeadened by opposition to their requirements, stirred up a 
longing for the pure word of truth, which would not be satisfied 
with anything save a complete reformation. 
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We are aware that there are many who would read this 
Chronicle with very different impressions; who can see in the 
result of the labours of Fromment nothing but the happy 
accident of an earnest man persuading a people to adopt mea- 
sures to which the misbehaviour of their spiritual guides had . 
already inclined them; who find in the unexpected success that 
attended the youth’s exertions, in the speedy collection of 
a band of followers, who were powerful eno to check the 
rage of the Priests, in the sudden return of the preacher after 
his expulsion at a critical moment, and his successful exposure 
of Dr. Furbitz’s sophistries, in the unaccountable change of 
public opinion, so long opposed to the new preachers, which led 
an idle band of boys to attack the relics, and so to lay bare the 
frauds that were perpetrated in the name of religion,—who can 
see in all this a combination of chances, curious indeed, but 
still chances only. To ourselves the meeting of such a number 
of lines, so different in their operation, but so uniform in their 
tendency, at a single point, proves conclusively the guidance of 
an unseen Hand. To ourselves it seems, the chief lesson to be 
learned from the study of the past is to follow that guidance 
under other circumstances, and thus to be able, in some degree, 
to trace it in our own. 


The Chronicle of Fromment lay buried in obscurity for three 
centuries. Fate, which dealt so unkindly with it, has been still 
less sparing of the personal history of its author. He dis- 
appears when his work is done; no portrait recalls the features 
of the face on which so many of the Genevese used to gaze so 
eagerly ; no monumental tablet records the date of his death. 
His place was to prepare the way for more able guides, to plough 
and break up the rough ground that should presently become 
a fruitful field. He was not to receive the reward of victory, 
but to bear the brunt of the first assault; not to be the 
General, but the pioneer of the Reformation. But though his 
name is little known in England, and occupies but a small space 
in the page of history, it is familiar to the hill-sides of Switzer- 
land. He is a good type of a Swiss hero, fixed in purpose, 
honest in heart, rough and plain-spoken in language, a man 
rather of ready action than of deep thought, no carpet knight, 
but a formidable foeman in the ranks of hattle. In the day of 
our Own pressing need,—and who shall say that the present is 
not such a one?—-God send us many such champions of the 
truth as Anthoine Fromment! 
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Art. X.—1. Parliamentary Papers on the Indian Mutiny. 

2. Defects of the Indian Government. By Str C. J. Napier. 

3. Bengal: its Landed Tenure, and Police System. Speech by 
. the Hon. A. F. Krnnarrp, M.P. 

4. Crisis in India. 

5. Tracts on India. 

6. Dacoitee in Excelsis. 

7. The Mutiny of the Bengal Army. By One who has served 

under Sir Charles Napier. 


From an early period of our connexion with the East Indies, 
we have sustained periodical disasters in those countries. The 
first of these, popularly called ‘ the Amboyna massacre,’ was, com- 
paratively speaking, upon so small a scale, that we can hardly 
conceive how it should have excited so great a commotion in 
this country as it did. In the year 1623, the Dutch, who were 
the most vigorous of our early rivals in the East, seized upon 
one Captain Towerson, and nine other Englishmen, and, after a 
trial by torture, hanged them. So greatly were the public 
enraged, that the Dutch merchants resident in London had to 
appeal to the Privy Council for protection; and a picture, com- 
memorating the horrors of the scene, was exposed publicly by 
the East India Company. More than a century later, the ci 
of Madras was wrested from us by the French, a treaty whic 
provided for its restoration violated, the Governor and other 
authorities carried to Pondicherry, and marched bareheaded 
through the French capital of the East. Just a hundred and 
one years ago was perpetrated that outrage which, above all 
others, has made a deep impression upon the popular memory 
of England. One hundred and forty-six Englishmen were 
thrust, by a revengeful Nabob, into a dungeon eighteen feet. 
square, at Calcutta, and the next morning only twenty-three 
remained alive. 

These last two events together exercised an influence on our 
history in the East which can never be computed. Among 
those enraged by the capture and disgrace of Madras was a 
young clerk, Robert Clive, who in his fury turned soldier; and 
gained so much fame that, when the Black Hole tragedy | 
occurred, he was appointed avenger; in executing which office 
he made himself the founder of a great empire. Several years 
later, Hyder Ali suddenly appeared at the gates of Madras at 
the head of an army, and dictated terms of peace; and shortly 
after occurred the entire destruction of a detachment of our 
army under Colonel Baillie, by Tipu Sahib, Hyder’s son. In 
1806, the Sepoys in the Fort of Vellore, taking advantage of the 
ceremonies connected with the marriage of a Princess,—one of 
the daughters of Tipu, whose family were then imprisoned in 
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the Fort,—rose in the night, and poured a murderous fire 
through the windows into the quarters of our European troops, 
of whom two Colonels, thirteen other officers, and eighty-two 
men fell, beside ninety-one wounded. In 1824, a regiment at 
Barrackpore, being ordered to Chittagong, turned the Major 
General off parade, and rushed to arms. Two European regi- 
ments were on the spot; some guns opened upon them at once, 
and seventy fell. About the year 1834, a plot was discovered in 
Bangalore for the murder of the whole of the European officers 
and their families: the leading conspirators were blown from the 
cannon’s mouth. In 1842 occurred the greatest disaster of all, 
—a sudden insurrection in the recently captured capital of 
Affghanistan. The British Envoy was treacherously murdered, 
thirteen thousand troops destroyed, and the small remnant of 
the British force driven beyond the mountains. 

Important as each of these occurrences was in its time, and 
serious as they are when collectively viewed, it must be admitted 
that, in proportion to the ordinary reverses of warfare, they can- 
not be considered as farming a dark page in history ; especially 
when we remember that they spread over so great a length of time, 
and over a series of conquests and occupations seldom equalled. 

In the future history of India, the crisis through which it is 
now passing will undoubtedly occupy a much more prominent 
place than any of the preceding; not because the actual loss 
of life has hitherto been as great as in the Affghan war, or the 
military reverses in the field borne any comparison with what 
was sustained at the hands of Hyder and others,—but because 
that which had always been looked to as the greatest calamity 
that could occur has come to pass, and the material foundation, 
on which our power in India seemed to rest, has been blown from 
under it. Besides, this outburst. has been laid before the world | 
with more details of personal suffering and domestic calamity 
than even wars on a grand scale usually expose to view. 

Before proceeding to consider at length the mutiny, its 
sourccs, and its consequences, we will ask our readers to follow 
us in a cursory survey of the great country which it disturbs. 
We stipulate that a map be laid down before the eye. Take 
your stand at the southern extremity, on Cape Comorin, and 
look northward. You are now only eight degrees from the 
equator. On your right hand lies the district of Tinnivelly, 
inhabited by a Tamul-speaking population, British subjects, 
among whom exists a larger number of Protestant Christians 
than in any other province of India. On your left is the little 
state of Travancore, with a population of a million, under a 
native Prince, among whose subjects‘also are a large number of 
Christians, many thousands of them Protest&nts, many others 
Syrians, the language being Malayalim. Proceeding northward, 
you pass by the ancient and renowned city of Trichinopoly, one 
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of the hottest, but not unhealthiest, in the world, and presently 
arrive at the Neilgherry Hills, rising to a height of nearly nine 
thousand feet, covered at the top with plants of the temperate 
zone, and inhabited by a large English community. This noble 
chain stands across a considerable breadth of the peninsula, 
from west to east, and then stretches two immense and widely 
diverging arms away towards the north : the western arm, running 
for hundreds of miles within a comparatively short distance of the 
Indian Ocean, is called the Western Ghauts ; the eastern, keep- 
ing not so close to the Bay of Bengal, is called the Eastern 
Ghauts, which are on an average only half the height of the 
Western. Enclosed between these two great mountain chains 
lies an elevated region of table-land, some eight hundred miles 
long, varying from five to one hundred in breadth, with a mild 
climate, undulating surface, fertile soil, and vigorous population, 
who produce silk, sugar, coffee, and cotton, besides all the com- 
mon crops of the country. On reaching this upland region, you 
find the Canarese language, and are in the territory of Mysore ; 
whence the armies of Hyder and Tipu sodong menaced our rising 
power. The city of Seringapatam is decaying on the banks of 
the Cauvery, wisely left to itself, instead of having its traditional 
importance maintained, like Delhi. This country is nominally 
the possession of a native Rajah, but really administered by our 
own Government, and contains a population of at least three and 
a half millions. Beyond this, still upon the table-lands, lie 
immense tracts of British territory taken from the Mahrattas ; 
then follow the dominions of the Nizam of Hydrabad, with ten 
millions of population, whose language is Tloogoo: they are 
frightfully misgoverned by their Mohammedan master; but we | 
are pledged to keep him on the throne, and do. West of his 
territories lie those of Sattara, and east of them Nagpore, both 
Mahratta states, lately absorbed into our own, through our 
refusal to allow the adoption of heirs by the Kings. Along the 
table-lands the whole of the waters flow from west to east, form- 
ing innumerable streams, and some grand rivers, such as the 
Cauvery, the Krishna, and the Godavery. These, on passing 
from the table-land, rush down the Ghauts, and water the strip 
of territory lying between them and the sea, called the Payeen 
Ghaut, or Mountain Foot. This includes Tanjore, which, with 
its Rajah receiving £118,000 a year from our Government, lies 
the mouths of the Cauvery. North of this comes Pondi- 
erry, still French ; then the Carnatic, with its capital, Madras, 
the head of an army of seventy thousand men; then the 
Northern Circars, a hot and rich region, through which the 
Krishna and Godavery, coming down from the Hydrabad and 
Nagpore territories, reach the sea. Beyond, Orissa, where 
stands Juggernaut, leads to Bengal. 
At the foot of the Eastern Ghauts runs another strip of terri- 
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tory, but not nearly so wide; for there the mountains, like the 
chain of Lebanon on the Pheenician coast, generally come close 
to the sea, sometimes right into it. On this tract lies the 
province of Canara, the Portuguese possession of Goa, and 
Bombay. This division of the peninsula into two distinct kinds 
of territory, running along side by side, lowland and upland, 
forming a country on two levels, the one from a thousand to 
three thousand feet above the other, greatly enriches the other- 
wise profuse variety of natural products, and delightfully varies 
the climate. In the Mountain Foot country the sheep have 
hides like a calf, with no sign of wool ; within a morning’s walk, 
above the Ghauts, they have fleeces. You sleep to-night where 
nothing can be grown but what is tropical; you breakfast 
after a morning’s ride where Englishmen can rear strawberries, 
apples, and potatoes. 

At the northern limit of the table-land, you are in the 
Bombay Presidency, in the midst of the ancient Mahratta terri- 
tory, and of the Mahratta language; and now, passing from the 
great plateau, on which you have been for seven or eight hun- 
dred miles, you come upon a central region of mountains, the 
rivers of which run in the opposite direction from those of the 
plateau, making, not for the Bay of Bengal, but for the Indian 
Ocean. In this district lie many of the native states, of which 
a considerable number still retain their identity, their Rajahs 
supporting armies of their own, and administering their govern- 
ments, but acknowledging the supreme authority of the British, 
and unable to declare war or maintain diplomatic relations with 
their neighbouring states. Of these the most powerful is: 
Sindia, King of Gwalior, and of three and a half millions ; whose 
contingent, eight thousand four hundred strong, has joined the 
mutineers, though he is himself reputed loyal, and promptly 
sent aid to Delhi. The next in point of consideration is Holkar, 
King of Indore, with perhaps a million subjects. He, too, is 
loyal ; but his troops have played the traitor. He maintains a 
contingent of fourteen hundred men. A contingent means a 
number of troops whom a native Rajah is, by treaty, bound to 
maintain for the service of the supreme Government whenever 
called for, in return for an engagement on its part to protect his 
territories from all invaders. These states just named are 
Mahratta ; and west of them lie those of the Rajpoots, a nobler 
race, not fiercer, but prouder, and on the whole the finest of the 
Hindu types. Round the chief states of these two divisions 
are dozens of little ones, as numerous as in Germany, and as 
insignificant. 

Pursuing our northward course, as we emerge from the central 
mountains, and arrive within about six hundred miles of the 
Himalayas, all the streams begin to follow the direction of the 
Ganges, and eventually join that great river. The system of 
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drainage of which it is the trunk, extends over the greatest 
of all the natural divisions of India, covering a length of at 
least twelve hundred miles, by a breadth of six hundred, called 
the Plain of the Ganges, and including Bengal, Behar, Orissa, 
Oude, Delhi, and minor countries; with a population greater 
than that of France, Austria, and Prussia united, speaking 
several distinct languages, the chief of which are the Bengalee 
in the east, and the Hindui in the west. Bengal Proper is as 
large as France, and as populous; flat, watery, steaming with 
heat; inexhaustibly rich; and peopled by a cowardly, cringing 
race, who speak the Bengalee, and never attempt soldiering. 
Behar, further up the plain, lies on higher ground, with a finer 
population; and here you leave the tropics, entering on the 
temperate zone. Next comes Allahabad, a district, the capital 
of which lies on a most sacred site, the junction of the two great 
rivers, the Jumna and the Ganges. Before you reach the junc- 
tion is the holiest of all Hindu sacred places, Benares, to reach 
which a pilgrimage from any distance is cheerfully undertaken. 
This,is the lowest point at which a massacre has occurred, and is 
about three hundred and seventy miles from Calcutta. O had 
even that space been pierced by a railway ! 

Now we come into the thick of the disturbed districts. At 
the junction, about seventy miles further on, lies the city of 
Allahabad, where the treacherous 6th caressed their officers in 
the forenoon, and slaughtered them at dinner time. Following 
the Ganges, to the right you come upon Oude, the most famous 
land of India in their old poems, one of its richest now ; the 
chief source whence our Sepoys for the Bengal army were 
recruited, our latest annexation, and the bitter fountain of our 
present troubles. On its frontier, watered by the Ganges, lies 
Cawnpore, where the heroic Sir Hugh Wheeler fell; the victim 
of Nena Sahib and Leadenhall Street, which would not forward 
railways, of which one hundred miles more would have brought 
Neill and Havelock in time, on the jackals that tore up our 
noble countrymen. A little to the right lies the capital, Luck- 
now, a centre of indescribable depravity, where Sir He 
Lawrence first taught the feeble folk at Calcutta how to deal 
with the mutiny; where he maintained the glory of English 
valour; and where he, the greatest man in India, worth ten 
thousand men, fell, sacrificed for want of roads to reach and 
support him. Turning from Oude to the left, you are in the 
Doab, that is, the Delta formed by the two rivers Jumna and 
Ganges, where Havelock has burned Bithoor, the den of Nena 
Sahib. Proceeding upwards, you come upon Agra, the seat of 
Government for the North West Provinces, before which five 
hundred English troops attacked ten thousand well armed and 
disciplined mutineers. Ninety miles further to the north-west 
lies Delhi, where the splendours of the Mogul formerly dazzled 
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eyes, accustomed only to the paler pomp of Europe; where now 
a new Emperor is in deadly struggle with the power which 
spared and protected his fathers, and liberally peusioned him. 

Above the district of Delhi lies Sirhind, or Head-of-India, in 
which the waters begin to turn, leaving the Plain of the Ganges, 
on which lie all the great countries we have just traversed, and 
running for the Indus. The system of drainage whereof that 
river is the trunk, forms the last of the great natural divi- 
sions of India, the Plain of the Indus. It includes the cele- 
brated countries of the Punjab, Cachmere, and Scinde; and 
between it and the central region of mountains spreads out a 
great sandy desert. Any one who will clearly fix in his mind the 
three leading physical features of India,—in the south the table- 
land, with its two fringes of mountain-foot territory ; on the 
north and north-east the great Plain of the Ganges, skirting the 
Himalayas, and bending downward to the Bay of Bengal; on 
the west the Plain of the Indus, with its border of sandy desert, 
—will easily carry in his memory the outline of the country, 
and can insert the central mountain tract without trouble. 

From the flats of Bengal, a constant progress of vigour in the 
population attends your advance, west and north. In Oude 
and its surrounding countries you are among a soldierly race, 
who do not, as the Hindus of the seaboard, live alone on rice, 
but eat a great deal of wheat. Here also is the Holy Land of 
the Brahmin, where that caste forms not a small class of the 
Hindu community, as elsewhere, but an immense proportion 
of it. According to Lord Metcalfe, all these tribes ‘detest’ 
Bengal, and have horrid ideas of all to the east of it. Yet here 
almost exclusively our Bengal authorities sought for Sepoys. 
Beyond this, through Delhi and Sirhind, you advance amid a 
progressively improving climate and race, till you reach the 
Punjab, and thence to Cachmere, where you are in the latitude 
not of the Indian Ocean, but of the Mediterranean. Since 
Oude was annexed, it may be said that no native states remain, 
either in the Plain of the Indus or that of the Ganges, except 
on the southern borders of the latter, where lie Gwalior and 
Bundlecund, &c. The native Rajahs still reigning, great and 
little, number in all two hundred; and their armies are four 
hundred thousand men. Among those who are deposed and 
pensioned, and who have no armies, the King of Delhi, at 
present set up against us, had, from the East India Company, 
£150,000 a year ; the Nawab of Calcutta, £160,000 ; of Madras, 
£116,000; the families of Hyder and Tipu, £63,000; the 
Peishwa, or hereditary head of the Mahrattas, £80,000; and 
smaller Princes proportionate sums, amounting in all to about 
£1,500,000 a year. 

As to the population inhabiting Hindustan, it is only now 
that the English mind is beginning to open to any conception 
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of its magnitude. The ease with which we have attained 
supreme dominion in India, and the smallness of the armies 
which sufficed for its military occupation, together with the 
slowness of any people to conceive of masses of mankind greater 
than those with which they are familiar, have combined to 
maintain a popular impression respecting India far below the 
truth. It is only of recent years that our best writers and 
statesmen have spoken of it as containing anything like the 
amount of population now ascertained to exist ; but by degrees 
the public estimate has been rising, and also that of careful and 
inquiring writers. At the time that the first number of this 
journal appeared, (four years ago,) the public returns had 
brought up the population to a hundred and fifty millions ; 
and we then stated our belief that it was very little short of two 
hundred millions. The papers lately laid before Parliament 
make it a hundred and eighty millions ; and we have no doubt 
that the further researches of a few years will as easily discover 
the additional twenty, as those of a few past ones have dis- 
covered the thirty now added. It is easy to write of a popula- 
tion of two hundred millions, but extremely difficult to bring 
any mind to support the weight of the fact that, when we speak 
of India, we are speaking of one in every six human beings 
on the face of the earth. Yet unless this be kept in sight, 
confusion of ideas is constantly arising from the notion 
that all Hindus are one people, with one set of characteristics ; 
whereas they are one to us only in the same way as all 
Europeans are one to them. The Mahratta and the Bengalee 
are more distinguished, by opposite traits of character, and by 
language, than the Englishman and the Frenchman. The 
Rohilla and the Tamulian are as different from each other as 
Swede and Neapolitan. One man in India lives as far north as 
our European fellow-subjects at Malta, and another as far south 
as Sierra Leone; one is within eight degrees of the equator, 
another seven hundred miles inside the temperate zone. Nova 
Scotia is not further west of Ireland than is Scinde of Assam: 
only the way between the latter two lies not over a waste of 
water, but through a world of population. 

It may be taken as a general rule, that on the seaboard the 
population answer to the prevalent idea in this country, of 
Hindoo feebleness and effeminacy, these characteristics reaching 
their highest degree in damp, hot, featureless Bengal. It is from 
the coast population that nearly all the specimens of Hindus who 
appear in England, sweeping crossings, or speckling the neigh- 
bourhood of our docks, are drawn ; but these differ widely from the 
natives of the higher lands, whether of the southern plateau, the 
central mountains, or the North West Provinces. The Mahrattas 
of the table-land are a small, ungainly, but vigorous and enter- 
prising race, who, before they were crushed by our arms, swept the 
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country terribly, sparing no human interest, and rejoicing chiefly 
in plunder. In the central district and the hills are tribes called 
Bheels, Ghonds, and others, who are small, ill-favoured, and 
savage. The Rajpoots, who inhabit the sandy desert and tracts 
lying immediately to the east of it, are a tall, grave, soldierly, and 
romantic people, capable of all the crimes and virtues of semi- 
barbarous highland clans, tracing the line of their Chiefs to the 
sun and moon, maintaining much feudal and heraldic state, 
and murdering their female children, when not afraid of our 
authorities. The tract called the Doab, that is, the district 
. between the Jumna and the Ganges, is inhabited chiefly by the 
Jats, another warlike race ; and to the west of this lie the Sikhs, 
who are men of noble physical proportions and great military 
capabilities. 

In the romantic vale of Cachmere, the people approach again 
more to the feeble type of the Bengalee than the bolder races 
on which they border. Throughout every region of India, the 
Mohammedans are to be found as a distinct people, everywhere 
speaking the Hindustani, which is therefore the only language 
useful in all parts of the country. Not that every one under- 
stands it, but that in every important village some Mohammedans 
will be found whose domestic tongue it is. The proportion they 
bear to the whole population is variously estimated at from one 
in seven to one in fifteen, and sixty millions, or nearly twice 
the population of France, is not an unusual guess—for, after 
all, it is but a guess—as to the total number of Mohammedans 
in India. While they retained supremacy in the country, the 
Court language was Persian, which continued to be used by our 
authorities until the day of Lord William. Bentinck, who had 
the sense to replace it by English. It was as much a foreign 
language as our own, the language of fiercer conquerors, and 
more severe masters ; therefore it was odious to the Hindu, and 
the use of it a homage to the power of the Mohammedans. 

The two greatest Mohammedan states remaining in India are 
Oude, which has scarcely yet disappeared, and Hydrabad, 
which holds together by British support alone. 

It may be taken for granted that all the Mohammedans in 
India are incurably disaffected to the British Government. They 
look upon the country as the spoil of their fathers’ valour, upon 
themselves as wronged by a hateful infidel force ; and when they 
are not plotting towards our overthrow, it is simply because 
no feasible movement can then be undertaken. Their habitual 
state of feeling is, <iat they will 


‘Spoil the spoiler as they may, 
And from the robber rend the prey.’ 


The first striking division, then, of the native population is 
one that pervades the whole country,—a division by religion into 
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Hindu and Mussulman; or, to be more accurate, into Hindu, 
Mussulman, and Sikh ; for the last deny and accept respectively 
many of the principles of both the other religions, and form a 
sect which, on the whole, is not only different from both, but 
intolerant of them. In the days of Runjeet Singh, neither 
Islam nor Hinduism was free of the Punjab. 

After the division by religions, we come upon another, equally 
prominent in late occurrences,—the division by caste. The 
whole of the people of India are divided into High-caste, Low- 
caste, and Out-caste. It is important to bear the three-fold cha- 
racter of this division in mind ; for, in nearly all popular speaking 
and writing about India, the last division is totally forgotten, 
or confounded with the second; but it is highly desirable to 
keep in view.that the caste system excludes an immense pro- 
portion of the whole people of India from every social privilege. 
The High-caste are Brahmins, the priestly caste, any one of whom 
would be dishonoured for life by dining with our gracious Queen ; 
and the Rajpoots, who claim to be of the ancient King and 
soldier caste, to any private in whose ranks the same distinction 
would be not less ruinous. Below these two castes, the great 
body of the Hindu population are Low-caste, of the tribe that 
is called Sudra, excluded from any social admixture with either 
of the two High-castes, but themselves maintaining an equal 
exclusiveness with regard to the Out-castes, and to other 
divisions of caste people. Into how many castes the Sudras 
are divided, no one can say; for every craft is a distinct caste, 
from the washerman to the jeweller. None of these can eat, 
reside, or intermarry with the other. In the Low-castes whole 
nations are included, as for instance the Mahrattas ; and, indeed, 
most of the remaining Hindu Princes, if not all, are of this caste. 

At a moment when the question of caste is threatening the 
whole fabric of our Indian Empire, it is desirable that every 
man in England should have a clear idea of what it really is ; 
and we have been much surprised, that in the great amount 
of writing that has taken place, no one seems to have raised 
the simple question, ‘ Wuart 1s caste?’ It is taught in the 
sacred books of the Hindus that caste is a distinction grounded 
upon the creation of different orders of men, imbued with 
different proportions of goodness and badness, who have trans- 
mitted their original nature to the present generations. The fol- 
lowing account gives us briefly the substance of their doctrines 
on this point :— 

‘“ Formerly,” as the sage Parasara teaches, “when the truth- 
meditating Brumha was desirous of creating the world, there sprang 
from his mouth beings especially endowed with the quality of goodness ; 
others sprang from his breast pervaded by the quality of foulness ; 
others from his thighs, in whom foulness and darkness prevailed ; and 
others from his feet, in whom the quality of darkness predominated. 
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These were in succession beings of the several castes, Bramhans, 
Kshetriyas, Vaisyas, and Shudras, produced from the mouth, the 
breast, the thighs, and the feet of Brumha.” The popular account 
describes the Kshetriya as born from the creator’s arm. These castes 
have thus distinct origins, and natures equally distinct. They repel 
the doctrine, that “God made of one blood all men to dwell upon the 
face of the earth ;” and, in opposition to it, maintain that the dif- 
ferent castes of men have natures as dissimilar as the different castes 
of grain, fruit, or animals. Caste is their word for species. Wheat, 
rice, and Indian corn are different castes of grain; mangoes, bananas, 
and tamarinds, different castes of fruit ; tigers, camels, and elephants, 
different castes of animals; and Bramhans, Kshetriyas, Vaisyas, and 
Shudras, different castes of men. “ You may say, if you please,” 
they will observe, “ that Bramhans and Shudras are both men. They 
are both men, if you will, just as a horse and an ass are both animals ; 
but as you never can make an ass of a horse, nor a horse of an ass, so 
you can never make a Bramhan of a Shudra, nor a Shudra of a 
Bramhan.” The idea that the Out-castes are sprung from the same 
stock as the rest of mankind is scouted with disgust. 

‘ Into these four divisions, then, is society parted; each being a 
separate commonwealth, with its own heads, its own prejudices, its 
own pursuits, and its own laws. The various castes may not eat toge- 
ther, may not intermarry, may not reside in the same house, and may 
not assume each other’s professions. Thus they are really wider apart 
than if separated by national distinctions, or even than races alien in 
blood and complexion. Again, the calling is transmitted from father 
to son, and it passes on through indefinite generations. The design 
of this was doubtless to secure perfection in the various departments 
of trade. Whether it has done this or not, it has certainly esta- 
blished professional genealogies. “ Old houses” and “ ancient families” 
are common things in India. Every tailor may confidently reckon 
that his sires clipped and fitted since before the days of the Cesars, 
and every barber can boast an ancestry of barbers who shaved in 
remoté antiquity : the weaver, too, the joiner, the potter, the washer- 
man, «nd the blacksmith, may each pride himself that the line of his 
fathers stretches up through long centuries.’ —Arthur’s Mission to the 
Mysore, p. 381, &e. 


It might be expected that the Brahmins, who, according to 
this account of creation, are beings ‘ especially endowed with 
the quality of goodness,’ would take high rank. Accordingly, 
we find the great Hindu authority, Menu, speaking thus :— 


‘ Whatever exists in the universe is all, in effect, though not in 
form, the wealth of the Bramhan, since the Bramhan is entitled to all 
by his primogeniture and eminence of birth. The Bramhan eats but 
his own food, wears but his own apparel, and bestows but his own 
alms. Through the benevolence of the Bramhan, indeed, other 


mortals enjoy life.’ 

So entirely different is the distinction created by caste from 
any distinction of rank as existing in other nations, that a man 
of lower caste cannot even be admitted to the dignity of domestic 
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service in the house of his higher caste neighbour. Not one 
Brahmin or Rajpoot soldier in the whole of the Bengal army 
could have allowed his English General to cook a dish of curry 
for him, or to offer him a cup of tea, without thereby polluting 
himself irrecoverably. All his food must be prepared by the 
hands of persons of his own caste. This absurd institution has 
been adopted by the Mussulmans, although contrary to their 
own religion; so that, instead of discountenancing the Hindu 
nonsense, they set up a rival caste, and affect to be as strict and 
punctilious as their idolatrous neighbours. Hence arises the 
enormity of the blunder with regard to the greased cartridges, 
which, by some almost incredible inattention to the habits of 
the people, was an affront exactly prepared to frighten and 
wound both Hindu and Mussulman alike. A Brahmin will 
_ shriek with terror if a drop of pure water from a glass in the 
hand of a European fall upon him by accident; and how any 
Government, having even heard of India, not to say knowing it, 
could allow the issue of the greased cartridges to such men, is 
one of those marvels of human folly, in presence of which it is 
impossible to be angry, it looks so like judicial blindness. The 
best illustration we have seen, to convey to the minds of those 
who are not practically acquainted with the horror which the 
caste feeling inspires against any article of food supposed to be 
impure, is given by a writer who says, that the effect of asking 
Brahmins and Rajpoots to bite the cartridges, greased with fat 
either of swine or cows, or perhaps of both, was much the same 
as would be that of asking Roman Catholic soldiers to offer 
some public insult to the consecrated wafer. 

The Hindu can conceive of no calamity comparable to the 
loss of caste; and hence, to a great extent, arises what is very 
often alleged as their reproach,—their want of patriotism. . For, 
in fact, all the feelings of attachment to a particular form of 
Government, or dynasty, or nationality, or freedom, are in the 
Hindu concentrated upon that which is to him the embodiment 
of all his family traditions and privileges, of his personal 
station, and religious hopes,—his caste. Governments may 
change, and nationalities be overthrown, but his position remains 
little altered: infringe, however, the regulations of his caste, 
and at once he is dislocated from society, and hopeless for the 
life to come. Hence, while he will look upon changes in the 
nation with comparative indifference, he will resent any affront 
to the caste with ungovernable fury. 

A change of religion does not necessarily involve a departure 
from caste ; for many of the native Christians have endeavoured 
to combine caste with Christianity, and in the earlier stages of 
missionary operations this tendency was so far conceded to, that, 
in Tanjore, caste ran as high among the Christians as among the 
heathen, until the abuse brought down its own destruction, Loss 
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of caste is most ordinarily and speedily brought about by eating 
or tasting anything that has been prepared by unclean hands ; 
and hence among the Out-castes in India are to be ranked, first 
of all, the native Pariahs; secondly, the Mussulmans, whose 
affected caste the Brahmin cannot acknowledge; and, thirdly, 
the Europeans, who are Out-caste by a double title,—first, 
because they are of an unclean race; secondly, because their 
food is universally cooked by Pariahs. This last fact alone 
places the European at an infinite distance from all decency, 
according to the code of caste; and either he must consent to 
have all his food cooked in England, and eat it there, or else 
meet Brahmins on the plain ground that their caste is a local 
distinction founded on untruth, and pushed to absurdity, which 
he is prepared to respect, so far as never to offer or invite them 
to anything offensive, but against which every meal he eats is a 
practical protest. No barrier has ever been raised between man 
and man so impassable as caste. The Frank and the western 
Mohammedan grow friends over a meal; the European and the 
South Sea Islander warm at table; even the Chinese can en- 
tertain strangers; but two men may be neighbours for life, may 
write in the same office or parade in the same company for 
twenty years, and never dare to break bread together, though 
equals in fortune, employment, and ability. Loss of caste is 
also caused by the omission of established rites, neglecting to 
sacrifice to ancestors, or drunkenness. Of the effect of loss 
. caste, the following correct account is given by the Abbé 
ubois :— 


‘He’ (who has lost caste) ‘is a man as it were dead to the world. 
He is no longer in the society of men. By losing his caste, the 
Hindu is bereft of friends and relations, and often of wife and children, 
who will rather forsake him than share in his miserable lot. No one 
dares to eat with him, or even to pour him out a drop of water. If 
he has marriageable daughters, they are shunned ; no other girls can 
be approached by his sons. Wherever he appears, he is scorned and 

inted at as an Out-caste. If he sinks under the grievous curse, his 

ly is suffered to rot on the place where he dies. Even if, in losing 
his caste, he could descend into an inferior one, the evil would be less ; 
but he has no such resource. A Shudra, little scrupulous as he is 
about honour or delicacy, would scorn to give his daughter in mar- 
riage even to a Bramhan thus degraded. If he cannot re-establish 
himself in his own caste, he must sink into the infamous tribe of the 
Pariah, or mix with persons whose caste is equivocal.’ 


One part of the operation of the caste system which is of the 
first importance, and which seems to have received no notice 
whatever in the present agitation, is the formation of a large 
section of the people universally diffused, who, being Out-castes, 
are degraded below all social rights. What proportion these 
may bear to the whole population, we are not prepared to say. 
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The Abbé Dubois, who is generally considered an authority, 
says that they are one in five. .We imagine that this is too 
high an estimate, and perhaps one in ten would be nearer the 
truth. But, even in this proportion, the Indian Out-castes 
would be twenty millions of human beings, or more than the 
population of all England. Outside the walls of every village in 
India may be seen a miserable kraal of huts, inhabited by a 
hopeless race, who are borne down for generation after gene- 
ration to a condition of the extremest degradation. The 
following extract’ will give an idea of the condition of these 


people :— 

‘The Out-caste may not live in the common street ; and in some 
parts of the extreme south, he may not even walk the street where 
the Bramhans reside. He is forbidden the house of all the castes ; 
but in some districts may enter that part where the cattle are lodged, 
and may even show his head and one foot inside the door of the 
family apartment. To touch him, to enter his house, to drink water 
he had drawn, to eat food he had cooked, to use a vessel he had 
touched, to sit down beside him, to ride in the same vehicle, or even 
to give him a drink of water, would be unlawful for a man of caste. 
He would take a proposal for anything of the kind as a mortal affront. 
The condition of an American or West Indian slave is worse than 
theirs only in one respect,—compulsory labour. But the slave may 
tread the same floor as his master, without polluting the whole house ; 
he may enter the room where he sits, touch the dish he uses, sleep 
under the same roof, and prepare the food he eats. He is not made 
to feel that his step defiles a room ; that his touch infects the purest 
wares ; and that he carries in his own body, no matter how clean, a 
cursed incurable filthiness which fills with disgust all who have proper 
human sentiments. He has at least the privilege of a domestic 
animal. Above all, he may possibly die free; his children may be 
intelligent and respectable. But the Out-caste has no hopes; no 
manumission can change his birth; he must bear his curse down to 
the grave; he must bequeath it to his children, who will bequeath it 
in turn, and from generation to generation on it must go, nor can any 
power arrest it, except one, of which he knows not. Nothing can 
elevate the Out-caste, till the Gospel has taught his neighbours to own 
his rights. Every Englishman would ten thousand times prefer 
being a slave, permitted some semblance of intercourse with the rest 
of mankind, and having a possibility of ransom, with the glorious 
prospect of leaving his children free, to being an Out-caste, driven to 
live beyond the village wall, hunted from every door, scorned by the 
most base, loathed by the most vile, and knowing that this male- 
diction awaits his little ones. 

‘The living of this hapless race is precarious : sometimes employed 
as scavengers, sometimes as horse-keepers, porters, or messengers ; for 
the most part labouring in the fields for three-halfpence or twopence a 
day ; often selling themselves for a term to a farmer, or reduced to a 
kind of slavery as payment of debt, they never venture to hope for 
aught but poverty and shame. When labour fails, charity lends no 
substitute ; for, though I find in the sacred books directions for alms 
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to Out-castes, I never heard of such a thing taking place. The Out- 
caste sees costly entertainments for beggars; but not one of these 
beggars would admit him to the honour of washing his dish, or dine 
in aroom that his presence stained. Thus they are driven to eat all 
disgusting things: no sooner does a beast die, be the disease what it 
may, than a crowd of these hungry beings surround the carrion,—and 
even for carrion they have generally to pay. Crows, rats, snakes, 
reptiles, almost everything, is pressed into the service of destitute 
nature, and drunkenness follows to crown their shame and woe. 

‘ It is said that, on one part of the Malabar coast, a section of Out- 
castes is so abhorred, that they are not allowed to erect houses, only 
an open shed supported on four bamboos; and that they may not 
approach a caste person nearer than a hundred yards, but must give 
notice of their approach by a loud cry. To prevent the danger of 
contact, they are forbidden the highway.’—Mission to the Mysore, 
p. 415, &e. 

Few Englishmen have thought, that under our own sceptre 
some twenty millions of human beings were living in a degra- 
dation like this; and it will be well if one of the effects of the 
attention now excited as to the caste system, be to work into 
the heart of Englishmen a feeling of the unparalleled oppression 
which it entails. The benefits already conferred on the unhappy 
Out-castes by English rule are incalculable. Admitted into 
European families as domestic servants, they are at once raised 
into a new position; received by Missionaries into schools, they 
are proved to have the mental qualities of man. In the early 
days of our rule in India, they were admitted to our armies, and 
General Briggs has ably shown that, when that was the case, 
our native levies were perfectly trustworthy and efficient. An 
able writer in the Edinburgh Review for January, 1853, when 
none of the nervous anxiety of the present moment disturbed 
discussion, as to the best organization of our Sepoy army, said 
that in the early times the native officers ‘not unfrequently 
filled their ranks with Pariahs and persons of the lowest caste. 
Nor did the slightest inconvenience arise from this. Off duty, 
the Brahmin and the Rajpoot could not come into contact with 
the Sudra, far less touch the Pariah, or eat food which he had 
dressed; on duty, they rubbed shoulders freely, and were 
honestly attached to one another.’ But then the native officers 
had real rank, and power over their troops ; and the native army 
was, as General Briggs points out, composed of two classes,— 
gentlemen, and those of the lowest grades. But, just as the 
caste prejudice had before our day infected the Mohammedans, 
so in time it infected British officers also. ‘The Sepoys,’ says 
General Briggs, ‘ who fought the battles of Clive and Coote, who 
contributed to the humiliation of Tipu, and who gained laurels 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley, were of a mixed class. The 
infantry was composed of Pariahs, Pullars, and other low cul- 
tivators of the Carnatic, of the Northern Circars, and some few 
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Mohammedans. The cavalry were wholly Mohammedans.’ 
But, in the lapse of years, these men were either dismissed, or 
gradually dropped out of the army, and only men of caste 
enlisted. The same profound student of India relates how an 
old Rajpoot, a Subahdar, alluding to the Out-castes, whom Eng- 
land was now treating, not in her own spirit, but in that of the 
Brahmins, said, ‘The day will come when you will confess how 
much higher qualities they possess as soldiers than the Moham- 
medans.’ That day came long ago to men of insight, such as 
Sir Charles James Napier ; but never came, until their comrades 
were massacred and their wives dishonoured, to the common 
run of routine officers; and even at the time when the fearful 
storm under which we are now shuddering, was gathering over 
our heads, the Commander-in-Chief of Bombay was silly enough 
to issue a General Order, enforcing the exclusion from the army 
hereafter of recruits from the Out-castes, he being resolved, of 
course, to make his own army as respectable, in point of caste, 
as that of Bengal. Owing to this miserable un-Englisk policy, 
while the influence of our rule in the main has been to open up 
some hopes of amelioration to the down-trodden millions of the 
Out-castes, we have been gradually made the tools of Brah- 
minical cunning, in excluding them from the honourable employ- 
ment of soldiers, and so leaving arms in the hands chiefly of the 
two classes of men who, beyond all others, are our enemies, the 
Mohammedans and the High-castes, who must be averse to any 
Government not founded on their respective systems. 


In reasoning upon the cause of the present outbreak, it is 
not uncommon to confound two things which are very distinct : 
disaffection, which may be chronic, and co-exist with a long 
course of obedience ; and mutiny, which is an inflammatory 
action, founded upon the other, but itself brought about by 
some active and irritating cause. It is too generally assumed 
that for the whole matter some one must be to blame; whereas 
it may be that the only blame lies in furnishing the irritating 
cause where a state of disaffection existed. That this latter 
does constantly exist among the native Princes, the Brahmins, 
and the Mohammedans, no one can doubt; and in all three 
classes, universally, or nearly so, though exceptions may be 
found. Each of these classes believes in its traditional right 
to dominion, and is therefore disinclined to obey any foreign 
power. But many of the Brahmins have not yet ceased 
to know how much the English are preferable to the Mussul- 
mans whom they supplanted; and many of the native Princes 
are aware that they are more secure under the protection of the 
British power, than their forefathers were, when trusting only 
to their own forces. To the Mohammedans, however, although 
even here there may be exceptions, the English are detestable on 
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the double ground of being Christians and conquerors; through 
whom they themselves, from being the ruling class, have become at 
once a minority of the population and a subjugated race. Brah- 
minism inspires a contempt for all who are not included within 
the sacred limits of caste; and can ill brook the dominion of 
any power that does not worship the order of the ‘ gods of the 
earth,’ as the Brahmins delight to be called. Yet it is not, as a 
system of religion, persecuting and intolerant, and is opposed 
only to the English Government as it must be to any not 
organized on its own principles. The Mohammedans, on the 
other hand, have a more intolerant creed, a keener sense of the 
degradation of being conquered, and a more energetic character. 
Both parties are cunning enough to hatch great conspiracies, 
and neither had courage or military power to present a front to 
' the British Government, unless they could gain the Sepoys; 
and therefore every hope of a far-sighted conspirator must have 
turned upon the possibility of uniting the two classes, of which 
our native troops are composed, in resistance to their European 
masters. The existence of plots with this object ought not to 
be taken, in itself, as any proof of misgovernment on the part 
of the East India Company, or any demonstration that we have 
oppressed the people. The antipathy of race and religion, with 
ambition, is sufficient to account for all this. Were a general 
disaffection manifest among the people, and hatred to our 
Government shown by the traders and agriculturists of the 
country, it might be taken as approaching to a proof of wrongs 
inflicted ; although even then the doubt would remain, how far 
it arose simply from national feeling. 

There can be no doubt that the natural disaffection of all the 
three classes we have just alluded to has been abated under the 
British Government, more than could easily have been con- 
ceived possible ; and at the same time it is manifest that those 
classes of the community—for instance, the traders and the 
peasantry—who had none of the ambition of governing, and 
were chiefly influenced by the desire of well-being, have 
been, on the whole, so far sensible of the benefits of English 
rule, that national animosity has been conquered by a sense 
of self-interest ; and even in the present time of our peril, many 
of them have manifested a desire for our success. The domestic 
servants, also, attached to European families, drawn as they 
almost universally are from the Out-castes, have in the main 
acted well, although to them the temptation of plunder must 
have been inviting in the highest degree. But the feelings 
of self-interest which our Government has engaged on its 
behalf, in the case of large numbers of the people, could 
not be appealed to in Mussulmans and Brahmins, any more 
than in the native Princes. All these must see, that what- 
ever might be the fate of individuals of their own body, 
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the inevitable tendency of British rule was, to elevate the 
whole mass of the people to equal chances of employment and 
consideration with themselves, and to merge all traditional 
claims to eminence in the vulgar qualifications of energy or 
merit. Many reason as if great pains ought to have been taken 
to make these classes feel, that there was nothing in our ascend- 
ancy unfriendly to their aspirations. It is very certain that 
they ought to be treated so as to leave no ground to suspect 
underhand designs against their caste, or any idea of coercing 
their consciences, or of offering gratuitous affronts to their 
scruples. But, on the other hand, it is perfectly useless to 
attempt to administer government, by the agency of English- 
men and Christians, on principles that will assure Brahmins 
and Mohammedans that their influence is to be eternal. There- 
fore, whatever prejudices have been raised by their seeing that 
their old prophecies, foretelling a system from the west which 
should supplant theirs, are in course of fulfilment in the rule of 
the British, must be encountered as the inseparable incon- 
venience of dealing with a people who have to pass through the 
stage of elevation from an old and jealous superstition. 

We are not, however, to be understood as arguing that no 
disaffection, resulting from real fault on the part of our own 
Government, has existed in India. It is not a little significant, 
that at the very time when the mutineers, unknown to us, were 
wreaking their vengeance upon our countrymen and country- 
women, the House of Commons was discussing the motion of 
Mr. Kinnaird, founded on a memorial from the missionary 
body in Bengal, in which serious grievances suffered by the 
people were set forth, and much consequent disaffection on their 
part was affirmed to exist. The House has seldom argued a 
question affecting India with more intelligence than was dis- 
played in that debate, and we would especially recommend the 
published speech of Mr. Kinnaird to the consideration of our 
readers. The mode in which the Bengal Government replied 
to the representations of the Missionaries was very characteristic. 
Mr. Halliday, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, insists from 
his own knowledge that the disaffection spoken of does not exist, 
and we dare say that he believes he knows as much about the 
matter as the Missionaries ; but for any one who has lived really 
among the people of India, nothing is more difficult to conceive 
than how the civil servants of the Company can ever gain much 
information on the real condition of things. They are sur- 
rounded by so much state, exercise so much authority, are beset 
by so many native officials, who represent all things as they 
please, and, when they do come into personal contact with the 
peasantry, shed down upon them such an amount of awe, that 
they would do very wisely to use the eyes and ears of any 
European residing in the country, without power and without 
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retinue, knowing the language, and accustomed to hear the 
people speak their minds. A Missionary, living at a country 
station, would hear a great deal more of the real feeling of the 
peasantry in one week, than a dignitary at Calcutta would in a 
lifetime. Even Mr. Theobald, who, in the pamphlets named at 
the head of this paper, shows perfect mastery of all points 
affecting the relations of the British residents and the Govern- 
ment, shows also complete ignorance of the feelings of the 
people respecting the zemindars, or middlemen; such ignorance 
as is inevitable in mere residents in English settlements, and, 
above all, in one of the Presidencies. We feel as strongly as he 
does the necessity of giving Englishmen an easy and permanent 
tenure of land in India; and wish him all success in his able 
endeavours to that end. But it is impossible to put upon paper 
the intensity of hatred which we have seen invariably manifested 
by Hindus toward all systems of native middlemen. These 
wretches extort and torture, browbeat and deceive, under pre- 
text of our authority, and, it must be admitted, under the shield 
of our power, till the curses of the people fall not only upon 

them, but equally upon us. We do not sanction the individual 
acts of wrong, or of torture; but we founded, and pledged our- 

selves to perpetuate, the system whence these unavoidably 
spring; and what has been practised on our countrymen and 
countrywomen helps us to conceive what is, in our name, 
though without our knowledge, often practised on our native 

subjects. No promise to an individual can override the general 
principles of justice; and while every zemindar who will ad- 

minister on principles consistent with uprightness — to be 

sacredly respected, every one who uses British authority to 
sanction native cruelties or extortions ought to be instantly 

struck down. 

Among the causes most generally assigned for an increase of 
disaffection of late, one of the most prominent has been Lord 
Dalhousie’s policy of annexation. This acted upon the native 
Princes by denying their right of adoption where no real heir 
existed, and on the Mohammedans by sweeping away one of 
their few remaining great states, Oude. We are inclined to 
think that in these measures Lord Dalhousie was perfectly 
justified. "We can see no reason upon earth why we are to per- 
petuate misrule over millions of men, for the sake of gratifying 
a Hindu Prince, whom we have protected in a shadowy sove- 
reignty, with the feeling that he will have some one to sacri- 
fice to him when he is dead. Yet it is not to be denied that 
the cases of Sattarah and Nagpore have aggrieved the native 
Princes seriously, and stimulated the conspiracies which they 
have always been carrying on. Oude was a different and more 
complex case, and we expect will prove to have been the real 
cause of the present crisis. Whenever such measures are 
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justified, our Government must be prepared to lay its account 
with the disaffection which will ensue; for the rule of proceed- 
ing cannot be to avoid everything that will annoy native Princes, 
Brahmins, and Mussulmans, but everything contrary to justice 
or injurious to the people; and in the long run the disaffection 
. of classes, excited by measures founded on a true English policy, 
will be far less detrimental to our rule than would be injuries 
to the population at large by a temporizing and half-Hindu 
. Yet, whenever steps are taken which irritate any 

gerous class, the Government are responsible for adopting 
sufficient measures to forestall evil; and here we think Lord 
Dalhousie pitifully failed: failed in foresight, insight, and prac- 
tical safeguards. 

Another of the alleged causes of disaffection is one which has 
effectually played into the hands of the leaders of the conspiracy, 
after the fall of Oude had set them to work. Rohilcund and 
Oude have been, too exclusively, the recruiting ground for the 
Bengal army ; and the Government have set on foot scrutinies 
into land titles there, by which many of the relations of the 
Sepoys have been disturbed, and thus doubtless a feeling of per- 
sonal bitterness has been carried into their ranks. 

Among the causes of disaffection, we have been amused to 
find a writer in a northern contemporary gravely alleging the 
too great rapidity with which Government has proceeded in 
matters of reform, alleging, of all things, in proof of his point, 
the railways, and the system of governing new countries by 
mixed Commissions of military men and civilians. The way in 
which the writer manages to connect these matters with the 
mutiny is, that both the one and the other, though good in 
themselves, as he does allow, have drafted away a great many 
officers from their regiments, to attend to the duties arising 
from the construction of railways in one case, and the adminis- 
tration of governments in the other. But more of the dangers 
of our present position are due to the spirit which could invent 
such an argument, than to all other causes put together. Four 
years ago, we said in these pages, that the delay of the Govern- 
ment, in the construction of railways, was as ‘ politically foolish, 
as it was unfaithful to the interests of the people ;’ and had a 
railway been completed even from Calcutta to Delhi, the saving 
in simple money within the last three months would have been 
far more than the cost of its construction. Their slowness in 
this particular has been a great crime against humanity in 
general, and especially against the English nation and the 
Hindu people, between whom they stood, the guardians of the 
honour of the one, and the interests of the other. As to the 
absurd apology that the construction of railways has taken 
away officers from their regiments,—whose fault was that? 
Plenty of gentlemen were to be found in England to officer both 
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the railways and the regiments, if the Government had called 
for them. And if adopting a better system for governing new 
countries has left regiments bare of officers, again we ask, Whose 
fault was that? 

Another cause of disaffection frequently dwelt upon, is the 
change made by Lord Hardinge with regard to the law of 
inheritance; for, up to his time, our Government had admi- 
nistered the persecuting law of the Hindus, which deprives any 
one who forsakes the religion of his forefathers of all hereditary 
property. At last, however, an English prevailed over an Hindu 
policy, and it was declared that British subjects should no longer 
be persecuted for conscience’ sake ; but every man protected in 
his right to worship God after his convictions; even though his 
God was He whom our Queen addresses as Our Fatuer. It 
may be true that this change of the law irritated the Brahmins ; 
as to the population generally, we do not believe they cared the 
least about it; and the petitions which were sent forward to 
England were never heard of by any but a very small section 
of the people, and were manifestly concocted by English lawyers. 
But suppose that this change in our proceeding had given serious 
offence, the question is, Was it right, or was it wrong? In a moral 
point of view, none will dispute ; as a question of duty between 
man and man, as a question of responsibility to the great Ruler, 
we are right in refusing to administer, with English hands, the 
old cruel laws which would sing og d man on the fair plains 
of India to the altars of obscene idols, or in default cast him out 
homeless. 

But, though morally right, many will say, it was politically 
unwise. Yet we venture to think that only they who look 
merely at the moment and at the surface will go thus far. One 
first point in political wisdom is, that the governing class shall 
maintain self-respect. No momentary quiet they may gain by 

rostrating themselves before those they rule, can in the issue 
be of value. Only in so far as they stand high on their own 
honour, can they have permanent repose ; and for any Governors 
to administer judicial persecution against their own subjects, 
for embracing their own religion, is a folly in politics, as it is a 
crime in morals, which we believe was never heard of, until that 
strangest of all mongrel creatures, the English Hindu, began to 
mutter and mumble about the respect to be paid to the pre- 
judices of a multitude. If any man dares to propose in the 
British Senate that the authority of England shall ever again 
be exerted to persecute a native of any clime under heaven for 
avowing himself a disciple of Christ, we believe there are men 
there able to deal with him as to the political fatuity of his 
course, and others who will show honest English astonishment 
at his moral degradation. The British power was never created to 
bind Brahminical chains, and enslave consciences by the million. 
Q2 
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Another alleged cause of disaffection is our ‘tampering’ 
with the Hindu law of marriage ; and, from what has been said 
by Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Whiteside, and other gentlemen more 
eloquent than informed, it might be supposed that the English 
in India had undertaken to compel Hindus to marry widows, or 
to compel widows themselves again to join in marriage, or had 
inflicted some other grievous wrong upon human society. Now, 
what is the extent to which we have actually gone? Simply 
that of permitting a poor widow to be reckoned in the ordinary 
ranks of marriageable women, instead of being, as she has been 
hitherto, under the accursed stroke of Hindu law, a blasted and 
hated thing. We do not know that we felt any indignation on 
reading Mr. Disraeli’s attacks upon the measure, for any obliquity 
in that gentleman’s moral perception is not wont to ruffle us; 
but that Mr. Whiteside, a man of feeling, of generosity, and 
an Irishman, should lend himself on such a question to such 
leading, did, we confess, excite both our astonishment and shame. 
Time was when Irish eloquence shed gorgeous light on Indian 
debates; but never did Edmund Burke kindle his fires to re- 
weld a chain which Christian charity had broken. We expect 
that Mr. Whiteside’s own good feeling will promptly recall him 
from so false a course, when he better understands the facts. 

The following description of the condition of Hindu widows 


was published years ago, when no such controversy as the present 
could have been in contemplation :— 


‘The girl thus pompously married is always of immature age, and, 
after the ceremony, remains in her father’s house for a shorter or 
longer term, as the case may be. When deemed fit to be united to 
her husband, she is led to his residence, on which occasion ceremonies 
are renewed, but on a much smaller scale. Though we should hold 
the original ceremony only a betrothment, they hold it a marriage. 
From that moment the man has all the rights of a husband, the girl all 
the obligations of a wife; and should he die, though she may never 
have left her father’s roof, she is his widow; and his widow all her 
days she must remain. The ¢ahli is removed from her neck ; then, 
one by one, her articles of jewellery ; her dress changed for a widow’s 
robe, and her rich black hair shaved, to be allowed to grow no more. 
From that day she commences a life of shame. Her lot is not 
regard as an affliction to which all are liable, and which entitles the 
sufferer to universal sympathy, but as a retribution for the vices of a 
former birth. ‘The gods hold her unworthy of the joys and honours 
of marriage. The husband’s relatives do not scruple to charge the 
loss of their kinsman on her sins. Their religion teaches that the 
only atonement she can make, the only path whereby she may escape 
days of infamy and woe, is self-destruction. She ought to burn with 
the clay of him whom she had never seen but at the wedding, or 
under whom she had lived in bondage for years. The benign spirit of 
Christianity has now averted this final stroke; but the life thus spared 
is a life of sorrow and shame. The world scorns her; and the care of 
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her own family is to keep her steps so watched, her spirit so broken, 
and her frame so weak, that she may not bring disgrace upon them. 
Should their endeavours fail, her crime cannot make her condition much 
more severe. With us, a widow’s weeds are the signals of charity, 
inviting commiseration and respect; in India, they are the brand of 
justice, inspiring horror. No human being is more to be pitied than 
a young Hindu widow. Then it is to be remembered, that this class 
is far more numerous in India than amongst us ; for, first, every man, 
without exception, marries and may re-marry as often as he likes ; 
secondly, every bride is a young girl—a child ; thirdly, every female 
once widowed continues a widow for life. From these three causes, 
widows in India must be at least twice as numerous as in England ; 
and when it is remembered, that the population of India is seven-fold 
that of the British Isles, it will be seen what a multitude of breasts 
are pierced by Hinduism with continual sorrows.’—Mission to the 
Mysore. 


It may be stated, in addition to the above, that if the widow 
have the honour to be of the Brahmin tribe, she is usually kept 
on one meal a day, and is the drudge and butt of the family ; 
and being considered the unlucky cause of every disaster, her 
presence is forbidden at any festivity. Suppose, then, that 
England had secured some ill-will from the Brahmins, by doing 
the little that she could do towards the removal of this fearful 
curse, that is, refusing to administer penalties upon any who 
shall have the courage to raise themselves against it,—we ask, Is 
she to grudge the trouble that may arise in consequence? They 
are poor politicians who look to a measure like this as the root 
of a deep-seated and active conspiracy; but if it were, if 
refusing longer to stretch out our hand against the widows 
were the real cause of all this blood, will England shrink from 
the act, or stand by it? Will England prefer the favour of the 
Brahmins, with participation of their cruelties, or their deadly 
hatred, with clean hands? Among the many questionable acts, 
and worse, of the East India Company, on this at least they 
may look back with some content in their day of fiery trouble. 
Others, too, will find comfort in recalling a measure fraught 
both with justice and charity; and many an English widow 
and bereaved mother, thinking of husbands murdered and 
daughters defiled, would feel a drop of sweetness mingling with 

their gall, could they believe that the cup was raised to their 

lips because we took it from those of the helpless. But, no, this 
act of justice has cost no blood. 

Another alleged cause of disaffection has been education and 
missionary labours. We believe it is universally admitted,—at 
least, we have not heard any one deny it,—that the class of 
natives educated in Government Colleges, and there carefully 
protected from all Christian teaching, are to a great extent in-— 
fidel in creed and dangerous in politics. But, on the other 
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hand, we cannot, at this moment, recollect any pamphlet, or any 
book, in which it is asserted that the pupils of missionary schools 
have generally displayed those characteristics. On the contrary, 
we are inclined to believe that were the English power to come 
to its final struggle to-morrow, among its best and last native 
friends would be no small number of these. It must be remem- 
bered,, that in every case the education received at the hands of 
the Missionaries has been sought by the natives themselves. 
Their schools have always been more frequented than those of the 
Government, or any others; and this simple fact is the one 
practical answer to all the theory, which asserts that missionary 
operations, in the way of education or otherwise, must create 
disaffection. 

That the Brahmins foresee that the effect of missionary 
labours will be the overthrow of their own system is undoubted ; 
for in such a matter they have a truer instinct than the class of 
English politicians who are their apologists, and who, while 
they on the one hand charge the Missionaries with turning 
India upside down, are continually affirming on the other that 
they will never acquire influence. The Brahmins, on the con- 
trary, know that they will; that the sermon, the book, the 
school, are surely and irresistibly working their way into the 
heart of the nation; and doubtless many of them would be 
glad, on this as on every other account, to see the end of 
British domination. But all the enemies of Missions,—and they 
are many, bitter, and certainly free from scruples,—although 
they have ventured on the largest assertions, in the highest 
places, have yet failed to produce one authentic fact to prove 
that the labours of the Missionaries, either in schools or other- 
wise, have involved the Government in conflict with the people. 

The writer of one of the pamphlets at the head of this article, 
signing himself ‘ Caubalee,’ says, very naturally, that had the 
question of the greased cartridges been submitted to a jury of 
Missionaries, they would, to a man, have decided against any 
such attack upon the prejudices of the people; for they know 
what does: and what ee not irritate. Sir Charles J. Napier 
never showed his insight into the native character more 
clearly, than when he stated that they had no objection 
whatever to theological discussions. What they feared was 
‘not conversion, but contamination.’ Of this their traditions 
of former conquerors gave them reason to be afraid. The 
Mussulmans were in the habit of converting them whole- 
sale by violence. Tales of a similar kind circulate in the vil- 
lages of the south, to this day, regarding both the Portuguese 
and the French; and nothing but a thorough knowledge of the 
real spirit of Christianity will ever relieve the English, or any 
foreign Government, from the continual suspicion of being ready, 
by stratagem or force, to break the caste of the people. Every 
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native, however, whose intercourse with Missionaries, or other 
decided and consistent Christians, has enabled him clearly to 
discovér the principles of our religion, feels certain that what we 
seek is not ‘contamination,’ but ‘conversion ;’? and that it 
would afford no pleasure whatever to us to see him deprived of 
his caste by trick or violence. 

Gentlemen inattentive to religious questions may confidently 
state their opinions on one side, and we as confidently give ours 
on the other; but facts are much more to the purpose than the 
assertions of either. 

Take two extremes of the Indian community,—the classes who 
have been most brought into contact with Missionaries, and 
those who have been the least. The latter are the Sepoys, and, 
above all, the Sepoys of the Bengal army. No Missionary ever 
dare preach in their lines, or open a school among their 
children; no Christian native dare enlist with them. They 
were studiously kept, by statesmen, from all means of know- 
ing what Christianity really was; and the consequence is, 
that they are so ignorant of its spirit and aims, as to be the 
dupes of men who represent our Government as capable of 
entering into a conspiracy, to break their caste by making 
them eat hog’s lard. Lord Ellenborough may be assured that 
no native who had frequently held discussions with Missionaries, 
would have been led away by ideas so derogatory to his Lordship, 
and to other statesmen who have guided the destinies of India. 
It may be worth noting, for those who have had a hand in 
maintaining this state of ignorance as to Christianity in the 
Sepoy army, in order that they may at their leisure remember 
it, that the scene of the one well-known conversion of a oe 
to Christianity, and of his consequent expulsion from the Britis 
army, although he was a blameless, and even a meritorious, 
native officer,—that the scene of this crime against our national 
religion, against the rights of that poor man, of this reckless 
servility to the Koran and caste, was no other than the ow | 
city of Meerut, in which we have had so wretchedly to dri 
the wormwood and the gall of caste and the Koran. 

On the other hand, just as the oo on | to the English has 
broken out in the classes least approached by Missionaries, and 
in the countries least occupied by them, so, where their labours 
are most extensive, and their converts most numerous, British 
life is at this moment most sacred, and British authority 
strongest. There have been no risings against the English in 
Tinnivelly or Travancore in the south, none in Serampore or 
Krishnagur in the north. In all the Madras Presidency, which 
has had much more of missionary labour, and had it longer, 
than any other part of the country, there has been no dis- 
affection ; and we will venture to assert, that in proportion as 
the natives have been under missionary influence, so will they 
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be friendly and serviceable to the English. Even where the 
mutiny has broken out, no special enmity has been directed 
against those who are active Christians. Efforts are made 
to hold up Colonel Wheeler as a cause of mutiny, because 
he had been active in instructing and exhorting the natives. 
So far as we understand his case, he did not act the part of a 
good soldier in the’day of trial, and therefore we will cheerfully 
leave him to whatever military censure his demerits may call 
for. But this much is plain, that when disaffection broke out 
in his regiment, the Adjutant, whom no one charges with 
preaching, was shot at and wounded, and the Colonel, who was 
so zealous, was let alone. By the natives generally, that class 
of civilians or officers who manfully identify themselves with the 
religion they profess, venerate its institutions, and cherish its 
spirit, are far more respected than those of equal rank and 
talent who indulge in vices, which some fluent speakers are much 
slower to drag to light, for public disapproval, than any occasional 
example of Christian zeal. One hasty and haughty oath at a 
native will leave a rankling wound totally different from the 
feeling caused by kindly conversation on religion. 

Is there any proof in the conduct of the Sepoys of a special 
desire for the blood of the Missionaries? Even in the sacred 
city of Benares they have escaped, while many an officer who, 
poor fellow, was far enough from offence on the score of Chris- 
tianity, has been laid low. Indeed, there the authorities have 
sought the aid of the personal influence of a Missionary in 
getting stores. Only at three stations have we yet heard of 

issionaries being killed, and that, we will venture to say, 
not from special enmity to them, but because nothing European 
was to be spared. No solitary Mission station has been, so far 
as we know, attacked. Again, the native newspapers, in their 
endeavours to prove a conspiracy against the caste of the people, 
did not allege anything that the Missionaries did, but the action 
of the authorities,—their mad action of thrusting unclean grease 
on the lips of Brahmins and Mohammedans. 

The attempt to lay the disaffection at the door of the Mission- 
aries could have been foretold with absolute certainty by every 
one acquainted with the history of India. We could before- 
hand have selected the men, and almost set down the very 
phrases that would be used. It has been so from the beginning, 
and it will be so until the dying day of the last of the race 
whom we have called by the name of the ‘English Hindu.’ 
What they were fifty years ago, they are to-day. Then, the 
Vellore mutiny had no sooner occurred than they laid it to the 
charge of the Missionaries; but the question was asked, Was 
there a Missionary in Vellore?—No. Was there one near 
Vellore ?—No. as there one in the whole Presidency of 
Madras ?—Not a single English Missionary. Some Danes and 
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Germans were peaceably labouring at Tanjore and Tranquebar, 
and a few Englishmen had landed a thousand miles off, in 
Bengal; and this rare apparition of Christianity had so dis- 
ordered the vision of the ‘English Hindu,’ that he believed 
then, and believes to this day, that the Sepoys who murdered 
their officers and their European comrades during the wedding 
of Tipu’s daughter, were fighting against Missionaries. The 
disaffection was one of race and religion, but mere disaffection 
did not make mutiny. That arose from provocation adminis- 
tered by the Government itself. The Sepoys had been for- 
bidden earrings, forbidden to put on the marks which dis- 
tinguish one caste and religion from another, commanded to 
trim their beards to a standard model, forced to wear black 
leather stocks and ungainly European jackets, and, last of all, 
their own beautiful turban was displaced for a horrid, ugly hat ; 
and, moreover, they were required to use a turnscrew made in 
the form of a cross. They demurred to wear the hat, were 
savagely dealt with, took their revenge; and men were sensible 
enough to say that this was chargeable upon Missions. While 
writing this, we have put the case. to a native Prince now in 
England; his reply may go for what it is worth. ‘They pre- 
tend that the Government want to break caste, for the sake 
of enraging the Sepoys: but their meaning is, “ We want to 


get the English out of the way, and have the country to 


ourselves.” 


This naturally leads us to look at what we have already 
pointed out, as needing to be distinguished from disaffection, 
which is chronic, and which pervades classes military and non- 
military,—namely, the inflammatory action upon the minds of 
the Sepoys which leads to mutiny. This always pre-supposes 
some temporary excitement, something which, irritating the 
habitual state of disaffection, brings it to a head. The outburst 
in India has been, hitherto, a military mutiny. The Sepoys 
have been certainly joined in several cases by such persons as 
would hail any revolution that promised excitement and plun- 
der; but, as a whole, they have not met with the support of 
the trading and labouring classes of the country, whose interests 
are most immediately involved in the character of the Govern- 
ment. It is therefore our duty to look specially to causes 
affecting the Sepoys; and of these the number assigned by 
various writers is certainly legion. We shall not attempt to 
enumerate them all, much less to estimate their value; but 
some of the most prominent we may indicate. 

The first, and most generally assigned, is the paucity of 
officers on duty with their regiments. The public are weary of 
hearing that every man of ability looked forward, as the best 
reward of his talents, to be removed from his regiment and 
appointed to some civil employment ; and so far was this carried, 
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that in many cases none remained with the Sepoys but the 
youngest or the most incompetent officers. The blame of this 
state of things must rest on the Government alone. For them 
or their advocates to turn and say that the demands for improve- 
meut forced them to employ military men in civil positions, is 
mere trifling. It was their duty to govern the country, and 
train the army ; and no consideration, but the miserable one of 
money, could for a moment suggest the policy which they 
pursued. Like all public measures springing from parsimo- 
niousness, it wreaks vengeance upon the heads of its authors, by 
occasioning ten-fold the expense which a wise liberality would 
have dictated. 

Another cause, not less generally assigned, and more bitterly 
felt, than even the former, by officers of spirit and ability, is, 
that the regimental authorities have been gradually deprived of 
all power either to promote or to punish their own men, every- 
thing being held in the hands of a bureau authority, or moved 
by mechanical system ; so that the Colonel, instead of being a 
potentate in the eyes of his men, as he ought to have been, was 
only a better-paid mercenary, whose duty it was to go first into 
action, because he had most pay. In all spheres of government, 
it is hard to exaggerate the importance of committing a due 
share of power to every one invested with responsibility ; but, in 
dealing with a race like the Hindus, and especially when under 
the peculiar conditions of mercenary soldiers, shortsightedness 
pen do nothing worse, than to denude officers at the head of 
regiments, of anything necessary to make their will habitually 
powerful over the men under their command. 

If these two causes reflect upon the Government, another 
points our attention to the officers. Much has been said about 
the familiarity of officers with their men in old days, and the 
gradual increase of distance and distrust between them in 
modern times. It has been very broadly intimated, by more 
than one, that when officers kept a kind of seraglio, like native 
gentry, they were more fitted for sympathy with their men, than 
now, when they have generally creditable Christian families. 
On this latter point, we would simply say, that officers enough 
of the old class remain. And we will engage that if all the 
history of the past three months were known, it would not prove 
that those who have by seduction dishonoured and broken the 
caste of the female relations of the Sepoys, were one whit more 
respected in the common onslaught than those who were irre- 
cm in their private character. Gentlemen who practise 

oose living in India have little idea how well the natives know 


it, and how heartily they despise them for it. Things which 
they will even justify themselves in doing, they know ought not 
to be done by Englishmen; and we have heard things said by 
natives of men who are not afraid in public to fall foul of those 
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who have been ‘ too good,’ which would make their ears tingle, 
if they were translated into plain English. 

Those who deplore the decrease of fellowship between officers 
and men are right; but those who charge it upon an improve- 
ment in the character of the officers, are as wrong in point of 
fact as in point of morals. A good man has the advantage in 
any country under heaven; and where general respect, sym- 
pathy, and moral influence are the objects to be gained, virtue 
must ever be power. 

But we must not be understood as denying the fact, that the 
officer is, as a rule, wofully isolated from his men. Many are 
so through simple ignorance of their language. It is not all who 
have the brains, or the perseverance, to learn an Indian tongue 
so well, that it becomes to them an easy medium of communi- 
cation ; and nearly all the officers who do so are at once removed 
from their regiments to other work. Many of those who remain 
can just talk enough of the native language to get through 
routine phrases which they must employ ; but they are always 
glad to confine conversation within the narrowest limits, and 
thus are all their lifetime incapacitated for gaining the hearts 
of their men. They meet on parade, but are strangers. 

Beside this, it is not to be concealed that the habitual bearing 
of Englishmen to natives is marked by a high degree of pride 
and distance. Any traveller in Egypt or the East must be 
struck with the extent to which English residents there, as well 
as natives, are impressed with the haughty and domineering 
spirit of the ‘ Indians’ whom they see constantly passing. They 
think that these have all the ways, not only of a lordly, but.of a 
despotic race. We remember once seeing some Arabs laugh 
with astonishment and pleasure, on being heartily thanked for 
some service they had rendered ; and when a native who spoke 
English was asked why they laughed, ‘O,’ he said, ‘ because 
you thank them.’ ‘Then would not a Pacha thank them, if 
they did anything for him?’ ‘Pacha thank them! He? No! 
Turk like Englishman in India.” And this idea of the ‘ Eng- 
lishman in India’ is far too correct. He is too much of the 
‘Turk.’ Persons who have not observed the bearing of the 
English abroad, are often surprised that all nations speak of us 
as the most domineering and insolent of people. We award this 
distinction to the Americans, and they conscientiously return it 
to us. And both they and we are right. No two nations under 
the sky are half so overbearing, or half so insolent, as the English 
and the Americans. Others are more cruel, more tyrannical, 
more unjust, more revengeful; but far more willing to admit 
foreigners to companionable and equal relations. The English- 
man or the American walks through the world, the moment he 
leaves his own soil, fecling, and unconsciously showing at every 
turn that he feels, everybody he meets with to be beneath him, 
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not personally, but simply because he is not English or not 
American, as the case may be. Even among our neighbours in 
Paris the complaint. is often heard, that our English there 
behave as if the place belonged to them; and there are towns 
on the Continent that the French have burned and sacked more 
than once, where they have committed every atrocity of which 
men are capable, and yet, on account of their companionable 
ways, they are more welcome as individuals than the English, 
who have never done anything but good to the people, and yet 
by their whole bearing make them feel that they look down 
upon every man of them. If this is the case when Englishmen 
are side by side with Europeans, on terms of neighbourhood, 
how much more is it likely to be so, when they are placed 
beside the feeble Hindu, in a position of undisputed authority 
and power! Many a respectable native is left to stand before a 
European, looking meek and contented all the while, though his 
heart is gnawing within him. Many a one hears rude sharp 
words which outrage his ideas of self-respect, when his cowardly 
nature will not allow even a look ‘to betray the mortification 
that he feels ; and in every day’s intercourse much is done, by 
these miserable faults in manners, to obliterate the good impres- 
sions of honour, justice, and truth, even where these virtues are 
maintained. ‘You do not rob us,’ said a native to Sir Charles 
Forbes, ‘ but you make us stand behind your chair.’ 

The organization of the native army itself, in the Bengal 
Presidency, has been much pointed to, and with reason, as 
highly favourable to a chronic state of disaffection, and to the 
designs of any who wished to promote actual mutiny. Recruited, 
as we have already stated, chiefly in the most renowned seats 
of Brahminism, and, to a very great extent, from territories 
that, until the other day, were under the Mohammedan domi- 
nion of Oude, they have had everything, in the local tradi- 
tions and caste ties of the men, that was unfriendly to the 
English power. It is computed that a regiment of a thou- 
sand strong, on the average, contained about two hundred 
Mohammedans and eight hundred Hindus; that, of the latter, 
six hundred were High-caste, Brahmins or Rajpoots, and about 
two hundred Low-caste ; no Out-castes or native Christians being 
in the army. Four hundred hereditary priests to a regiment ! 
say, two hundred more Rajpoots! every one of them consider- 
ing himself, as the name signifies, the son of a King; and two 
hundred Mohammedans! What should we think of the British 
statesman who would attempt to govern Ireland by regiments of 
Maynooth Priests? And yet this appears to be the nearest 
illustration that we have at hand, of the odd art of government 
we have been attempting in Bengal. No laudation of Lord 
Dalhousie—and we gladly give him credit for great qualities 
and great services—can ever redeem him, in the eyes of impar- 
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tial men, from the fault of having refused to see the true work- 
ing of this system ; and the still greater fault of disgusting and 
driving from India the man who did see it, and who would 
have saved the Hindus and the English from what has now 
occurred. Sir Charles J. Napier’s period of command formed a 
crisis of Indian history, and, had he been allowed to carry out 
his views, a new era would have been inaugurated. His military 
reforms were necessary to accompany Lord Dalhousie’s great 
political measures. The Governor-General opposed them ; and, 
though he is in weakness and retirement now, the truth must be 
told, that to that opposition we owe the evils which have lately 
arisen. Genius and Talent were, as they so often are in affairs 
of Government, opposed: Genius with its insight and foresight, 
reading thoughts and tendencies, till it read the future; Talent 
priding itself in the idea of being practical, because it was carry- 
ing out now the views emitted by Genius fifty years ago; and, 
as to the future, assuming that to-morrow is yesterday. Lord 
Dalhousie was ably acting out the policy of the Marquis 
of Wellesley; but he had no original genius-light. The other 
read for himself; and ‘ practical men’ some years hence, because 
they are acting out Sir Charles’s views, will be wonderfully wiser 
in their own eyes than the next man of genius who shall arise, 
and who will see when it is time to modify. 

Taking all these causes put together, they tended to prepare 
the Sepoys for any conspirators who might have the art to pre- 
sent them with an object, or use any cause of irritation given 
them by oversight. It would appear that both of these had 
occurred. The capture of Oude turned a wily and able minister 
from preying on his own country, to plotting for the 
overthrow of the power that had cast him and his master 
down. The King of Delhi was no inattentive listener to pro- 
posals emanating from this quarter. Agents were disseminated 
among the Sepoys; they were often sympathized with, often 
unsuccessful, but never betrayed. Doubtless they used every 
argument to persuade the Hindus that the English meant to 
treat them, as they would treat one another, or as Mussulmans 
had often treated them,—to contaminate their caste by some vio- 
lence or stratagem ; a crime of which Sepoys might well believe 
us capable, because they knew so little of what we were. Yet it 
is doubtful whether all this would have ever succeeded in raising a 
general mutiny, had not that event occurred which, we have already 
said, was an act of such sheer madness, that it can only be set 
down to judicial blindness permitted by the great Ruler of all. 

Every one knows that to Hindus and Mohammedans alike 
the idea of tasting the flesh of a swine, in any form, is 
horribly disgusting; and that no English regiment would 
resent an order to diet them on snails or carrion, so much 
as would these an attempt to make them eat pig. Again, of 
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all living things, the most sacred to the Hindu is the cow; 
she is one of the divinities most generally worshipped. Among 
the crimes on their catalogue, scarcely one ranks so high as 
‘cow murder.’ In popular parlance, it is as great a crime to 
kill one woman as seven children, and to kill one cow as twenty 
women. Everything that comes from the cow is so sacred, that 
one of the most meritorious acts of religion, one of the most 
eftectual towards attaining sanctification, is taking a mixture 
composed of what are called ‘ the five products of the cow,’—the 
uncleanest of them not being rejected. Even the tamest people 
of a country village would be fired with rage at any attempt to 
make them taste the flesh of acow. It may then be imagined 
what was the horror of a certain Brahmin Sepoy, when a 
Lascar, a man of low caste, asked him to give him a drink of 
water out of his pot. The Sepoy refused, on caste ground; the 
touch of the Lascar would have polluted his pot for ever. The 
Lascar jeered, and told him that he was every day touching 
cartridges besmeared with cow’s fat. The horror-struck Brah- 
min rushed to his comrades; and those who know the Hindu 
will estimate the startling effect of this intelligence, as it passed 
from man to man. Had the agents of the Oude conspirators 
produced a thousand affidavits, that the Government had bad 
designs, they would have weighed little with the Sepoys 
in comparison with this astounding discovery. The blame 
of issuing these cartridges is laid on Colonel Birch, the 
Military Secretary for India. To have been the author of 
such an enormous error, is a calamity that cannot well be 
measured, and one which all must pity; but the man through 
whose hands such a blow has been dealt to an honourable 
Government and a prosperous empire, must be swept from 
public life, and may be well content if his name be never heard 
nor his form seen in public again. 

The first act of insubordination shows that mysterious mean- 
‘ings were now instantly attached to our scientific preparations 
for the good of the country. As the Sepoys no longer doubted 
the designs of Government against them, the electric wires 
became to them an evil instrument of their ruin; and, conse- 
quently, within a week from the time when the cartridge 
abomination was brought to their knowledge, on the 24th of 
January, the first stroke was struck by burning down the Tele- 
graph Office at Barrackpore, sixteen miles from Calcutta. That 
station was at this time occupied only by native troops, of whom 
there were four regiments; and it is almost incredible, that at 
the moment there was only one regiment of Europeans for a 
distance of four hundred miles,—half of it in the fort at 
Calcutta, and half seven miles off, at Dumdum. Night after 
night acts of incendiarism occurred ; at the same time, agents 
of disaffection were making the most of the opportunity which the 
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Government had given them, and it was asleep. A whole month 
was allowed to pass before any explanation was given ; and by 
that time the Sepoys were fully satisfied that the design of con- 
tamination had been abandoned only because it was discovered. 
The native post is said to have been filled with soldiers’ letters, 
conveying from the Sepoys to their comrades, all over the coun- 
try, the terrible tidings of the Government conspiracy against 
them ; and at last, by the middle of February, General Hearsey 
’ found it necessary to muster the troops at Barrackpore, and 
harangue them. On the 24th of that month, a small guard 
from a regiment quartered there reached Berhampore, a hundred 
and twenty miles from Calcutta, and doubtless excited, with 
their tales of the cows’-fat conspiracy, the men of the 19th 
regiment. The next day the latter regiment was paraded, and 
blank cartridges served out to them. The men, excited by the 
tales they had heard from the capital, thought these were the 
contaminated cartridges, although they were perfectly innocent, 
and refused them, until threatened with courts-martial, when 
they took them in gloomy silence ; and in the night they rose 
as one man, shouting defiance. Colonel Mitchell marched 
against them with the remaining forces, and called upon them 
to give up their arms; but they would not even return to their 
lines, until the artillery and cavalry which had been marched 
against them were moved away. ‘The Colonel yielded; and 
thus in the first conflict the victory was with the mutineers. 
Some years before Lord Dalhousie had first requested a regiment 
to go to Burmah, and, when it refused, quietly submitted to the 
affront! In mentioning the word ‘lines,’ it may be as well to 
explain that it means ten rows of huts, each row accommodating 
a company, and the whole a regiment. 

At this point we may pause to say, that from the past history 
of Indian mutinies, nothing is easier than to deduce the conclu- 
sion, that Sepoys never break into resistance but when their 
superiors cross them on one of the following grounds: 
1. Pay. 2. Changes of costume. 3. Caste customs. 4. Going 
abroad. With the certainty of a law you may always trace 
mutiny to one of these causes. Even one exception, to ‘ estab- 
lish the rule,’ or to give colour to the outcry about Missionaries, 
cannot be found. 

It was not until about the 4th of March that the news of this 
outbreak reached Calcutta; and, on the morning of the 6th, a 
steamer started for Rangoon. In the meantime, the regiments 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis at Barrackpore showed 
increasing symptoms of disaffection; and reports of ill-feeling 
manifested far away at Meerut and Luckuow also came to hand. 
After fourteen days’ absence, the steamer that had been dis- 
patched to Rangoon returned with Her Majesty’s 84th Regi- 
ment, which was at once placed at Chinsurah, eight miles from 
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Barrackpore ; and the 19th Regiment, which had mutinied, was 
ordered to march to that station. In the meantime, the 34th, 
from which the men who excited them had come, committed 
the first act of violence against any Englishman. The Adjutant 
of the regiment, Lieutenant Baugh, heard that a Sepoy was 
traversing the lines, calling upon his comrades to rise. He 
rode immediately to the parade-ground. Mungul Pandy,— 
for this was the Sepoy’s name,—hiding himself behind a can- 
non which was near, took deliberate aim, and fired at the 
officer. The horse was wounded, and came to the ground with 
his rider. The officer, snatching a pistol from his holster, fired 
in return, but missed his man; and before he could draw his 
sword, the Sepoy brought him to the ground with a blow. A 
guard of the regiment was close by, but they did not interfere. 
The European Sergeant-Major called out to them, but their 
native Lieutenant forbade them to stir, and Mungul Pandy 
wounded a second Englishman, the Sergeant-Major, and then 
the guard struck the two wounded men with the butts of their 
muskets. But one Mohammedan was faithful, and seized Mun- 
gul Pandy just as he had re-loaded his piece. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wheeler acted feebly and inefficiently; but General 
Hearsey was presently on the spot, with some other officers, 
and Mungul Pandy fired at and wounded himself. General 
Hearsey promoted the faithful Sepoy to the rank of Sergeant on 
the spot; and it is said, in India, that Colonel Birch, the same 
man to whom is attributed the order for the greased cartridges, 
had the hardy imbecility to give a ‘severe wigging’ to the 
General for this departure from the sacred punctilios of routine 
promotion. The native guard and their officer were left at 
large, while the regiment which had previously mutinied at 
Berhampore were marched on this station to be disarmed. 
It is said that, on the last night of this march, a deputa- 
tion, of Mungul Pandy’s comrades, joined them, and pro- 
posed that they should that very night kill all their 
officers, march on to Barrackpore, where the two regiments 
were — to join them, then burn the bungalows, sur- 
prise and massacre the European force, then march on Cal- 
cutta, and sack it. But the 19th, having learned that the 
were about to be disbanded, were already in a penitent sel, 
and had sent a petition to the Governor-General, offering to 
proceed at once to China, or any other place, by land or sea, if 
they were only pardoned: thus they rejected the counsel of their 
bloody brethren of the 34th. They were marched into Barrack- 
pore, and there disbanded; but the 34th, who had gone much 
further than they, were left untouched. 

The Jemadar (native Lieutenant) of that corps, who had for- 
bidden his men to rescue the wounded Adjutant, was left three 
days at large, and four weeks passed before he was brought to 
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punishment. The men of his guard, who beat the wounded 
officer, were at liberty; their comrades, who refused to give 
them up, were not disturbed; and that for five weeks. Thus 
Lord Canning told every Sepoy in India, in what is the most 
emphatic language to say anything in, acts, that it was a matter 
for long consideration whether native officers who helped in the 
murder of a European one should be hanged, and that it was 
worth while to house, clothe, feed, and pay Sepoys for beating 
wounded Englishmen. 

The policy of conspirators is tremulous, and such steps looked 
not like English honesty, but native cunning. Every Sepoy 
would read fresh evidence of evil design in every token of fear. 
An oversight had irritated disaffection into suspicion ; tempo- 
rizing turned suspicion to certainty; and resistance broke out. 
From Lucknow, the capital of Oude, came the news that a 
doctor, who tasted a bottle of physic before giving it to a sick 
Sepoy, was set down as a conspirator against caste, and his 
house burned. At Umballah, much farther away, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was led, by the sullenness of the men, to 
address and attempt to reassure them. At Sealkote, in the 
heart of the Punjab, letters were found from the precious 34th 
at Barrackpore, urging their comrades at the former place to 
revolt. A Jemadar of the 70th regiment was found going 
through the lines, exciting the men to mutiny; and when a 
court-martial of his native brother officers sentenced him to 
the gentle pain of dismissal, the authorities complacently rati- 
fied the decision. In the midst of all this, orders were given 
that the British regiment. which had been brought up from 
Burmah to overawe the 19th while being disarmed, should be 
sent away again. 

This crowning folly was hindered by the rush of events. On 
May 3rd, a Sepoy at Lucknow received a letter from the 7th 
Oude Cavalry, which had belonged to the ex-King, and was lying 
seven miles off, to this effect: ‘We are ready to obey the 
directions of our brothers of the 48th in the matter of car- 
tridges, and to resist either actively or passively.’ The Brahmin— 
for, be it said, he was a Brahmin—showed this to a Havildar 
(Serjeant), and he to a Subahdar (Captain) ; and the three 
carried it to Sir Henry Lawrence, whose great character thus 
elicited one of the very, very few gleams of light which have 
broken on the darkness of the plot. That same day he learned 
that four men of the regiment whence this letter came, had en- 
tered the room of their Adjutant, armed to the teeth, and told 
him that they did not dislike him, but he was a Feringhee 
(European), and must die. Lieutenant Mecham looked at 
them, and said, ‘I am unarmed, and you may kill me if you 
like; but that will do you no good, for you will not succeed in 
this mutiny, and another Adjutant will be appointed.’ The 
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calm on his countenance and in his voice quelled the rage of the 
murderers, and they retired, leaving him unharmed. 

When night had just fallen on the lines of these mutineers, 
they were thunderstruck at being summoned to meet Sir Henry 
Lawrence, who was backed by eight guns manned by Europeans, 
with one English and four native regiments. They were ordered 
to form close in front of him, and to lay down their arms. As 
they silently obeyed, the port-fires of the artillery suddenly 
flashed in the dark. ‘Don’t fire! don’t fire!” screamed the 
mutineers, and rushed frantically away. That night all their 
ringleaders were secured by native soldiers. 

This news reached Calcutta on the 4th; and, as if the electri- 
city of the telegraph had galvanized the Government, the order 
to send off the English regiment to Burmah was recalled; and 
on the 6th, the 34th were ordered out for punishment, after 
more weeks of respite than their accomplices at Lucknow had 
hours. An order of the Governor-General was read, detailing 
their great offences, and announcing their penalty,—simple dis- 
missal. This was to be read to every regiment in India. When 
it reached Oude, Sir Henry Lawrence had the courage to set it 
aside. Lord Canning had wisely attempted to imitate his 
energy ; he wisely resolved not to imitate Lord Canning’s feeble- 
ness. Nevertheless, it was made known to every Sepoy that, 
when the Governor-General did his worst, it was but dis- 
missal; and it is confidently affirmed that, at the same time, 
—— had offers of better pay from the Kings of Delhi and 

ude. 

The clouds had long been growing black, and now the 
thunderbolt was coming. On the same day that the 34th re- 
ceived their tardy dismissal, a parade was ordered at Meerut, on 
purpose to test the troops by serving out unexceptionable car- 
tridges. Out of the ranks of the 3rd Cavalry, eighty-five men 
boldly advanced, and refused to take them. They were tried by 
a native court-martial, and sentenced, eighty to ten years’ im- 
prisonment, with hard labour, and the remaining five to but six 
years. Three days after their mutinous act, in the presence of 
guns, and English rifles, and English horse, with their own and 
two other native regiments, they were stripped of the British 
uniform, and laden with fetters; imploring General Hewitt for 
mercy during the process, and at the close reproaching their 
comrades for permitting it. They were not put under a 
European guard, but lodged in the common jail, guarded only 
by natives. 

The next day was a Sunday,—Sunday, May 10th, 1857,— 
henceforth in the calendar of many a family a blood-colour day. 
When we think how peacefully we sat in our homes or our 
churches that day, and that thousands in India sat in theirs just 
as peacefully, we feel how short is human sight! ‘One who 
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has served under Sir Charles Napier’ thus tells the tale of that 
Sunday :— 


‘ The Havildars made the morning report to their officers; the men 
of the European regiment attended morning service as usual, and there 
was no sign of the coming storm. The day passed away as Sundays 
generally pass in India, and not even the Serjeants, who live in the 
native lines, had noticed anything to call for report, or even for 
remark. Evening church-time was approaching: the 60th Rifles 
were turning out with their side-arms to proceed thither ; officers, too, 
were dressing either for church or for an evening ride. Sepoys! 
restrain your impatience for half an hour longer, and Meerut is your 
own. Providentially they cannot restrain it. Suddenly the alarm of 
fire is given ; then there is loud shouting, as if the Sepoys were turn- 
ing out to quench the flames. But, then, that volley of musketry, 
followed by another and another! those discordant yells! that clatter- 
ing of cavalry! the bugle sound of the alarm! It is not fire only 
that has caused this direful outcry; it is mutiny! insurrection! 
THe BENGAL ARMY HAS REVOLTED! 

‘It was nearing five o’clock on that memorable afternoon when, at 
a given signal, the 3rd Light Cavalry and the 20th Native Infantry 
rushed out of their lines, armed and furious. A detachment of the 
former regiment at once galloped in the direction of the jail. On 
reaching it, its gates were opened to them without resistance, and 
they at once liberated all its inmates, including their imprisoned com- 
rades: a native smith was at hand to strike off their irons. These 
men, infuriated by their disgrace, ran with all possible speed to their 
lines, armed themselves, and mounted ; they then rushed to the scene 
of action, yelling fearfully, and denouncing death to every European. 
Meanwhile the remaining portion of the 3rd Cavalry and the 20th 
Native Infantry had proceeded to the lines of the 11th with all possible 
_—_ Thither also the officers of that regiment, alarmed by the 
shouting and noise, had gone before them. They found Colonel Finnis 
haranguing his men, and endeavouring to keep them firm to their 
colours. The men were wavering when the 20th arrived. The men 
of this regiment, whose hands were already red with the blood of 
several of their own officers, seeing this hesitation and its cause, at 
once fired at Colonel Finnis. The first shot took effect on his horse only, 
but almost immediately afterwards he was riddled with balls. All 
discipline, all better feelings, now vanished. It is true that the 
Sepoys of the 11th permitted their officers to escape with their lives ; 
but having done this, the greater portion of them followed the example 
of the 20th. And now ensued a scene of disorder, rapine, and murder, 
which pen cannot describe. Every house and building near the lines, 
except the hospital, had been fired; and the smoking and blazing 
barracks and houses, the yells of the mutineers, and the shouts and 
shrieks of the multitude gathered there, numbers of whom fell from 
the shots of the mutineers, made on that dark night a scene than 
which one cannot be imagined more horrible. Officers galloping 
about, carrying orders to the European troops, were fired at, not only 
by the mutineers, but by the native guards placed over the public build- 
ings for security. Ladies driving in their carriages, gentlemen in their 
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buggies, who had left their houses unsuspicious of evil, were assaulted, 
and, if not murdered, treated with a brutality to which death would 
have been a relief. Not only the Sepoys, but the released jail-birds, 
fifteen hundred in number, the population also, that “vile rabble” 
which is always available for plunder or murder, had joined the 
movement, and spread terror and desolation all around them. Nor were 
houses or public offices safe places of refuge from these assaults. 
Most of the houses in Meerut—all of those in the military lines—are 
thatched with straw, and easily inflammable: the plan of the insur- 
gents was to set fire to the roof, and to murder the frighted residents 


as they quitted the burning dwelling. Many met their deaths in this . 


way ; more, providentially, escaped ; yet not one of those in the latter 
category owed their safety to the mercy of their assailants. In some 
instances outrages were perpetrated which the pen refuses to record. 
These men, whom we had pampered for a century, who had always 
professed the utmost devotion to us, seemed suddenly converted into 
demons. Nor was this a solitary example; other stations were 
destined to witness atrocities fouler, more brutal, and more treacherous 
than even those of Meerut.’ 


Had the man who smothered the flame at Lucknow been at 
Meerut, with a regiment of English rifles, one of English horse, 
and a troop of English artillery, not a single company of the 
mutineers would have escaped. They were only three regi- 
ments. Yet they all got away, or nearly all. The British force 
was, after a long delay, brought out against them, but soon led 
back ‘to guard the station,’ while Delhi, India, England, were 
left at the mercy of the mutineers. The General who served his 
nation this turn was ‘superseded for supineness’ after some 
months had passed. 

The tiger had now tasted blood, and all the ferocity of his 
nature was awakened. The next morning, the English at Delhi 
received a hasty intimation to repair to a strong place outside 
the walls, called the Flagstaff Tower. (After all that has 
eng in alluding to those British-built towers and bastions of 

1, 


we have a painful recollection that they were executed by - 


a valued friend, who does not live to lament the unforeseen use 
to which his engineering science has been turned.) To the 
Flagstaff Tower several hastened, others never received the 
message, others it reached too late. The Meerut murderers were 
at hand. To face them, Brigadier Graves had three regiments 
of infantry and a battery of artillery, all native! Not a com- 
od of English troops! ‘ Plenty of mischief,’ wrote Sir Charles 

apier, years before, to an officer of artillery,* ‘ will be hatched 


within those walls, and no European forces !’—‘ Meanwhile,’ 
says the writer whom we have quoted just above,— 


‘Meanwhile the regiments were ordered out, the guns loaded, and 
every possible preparation made. The Brigadier harangued the 


* Private letter, published in the Times. 
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troops in a manly style; told them that now was the opportunity 
to show their fidelity to the Company to whom they had sworn 
fidelity, and by whom they had never been deceived. His brief, 
pithy address was received with cheers. The 54th, especially, 
seemed eager to exterminate the mutineers, and loudly demanded to 
be led against them. The Brigadier, responding to their seeming 
enthusiasm, put himself at their head, and led them out of the 
Cashmere Gate to meet the rebels, whose near approach had been 
announced. As they marched out in gallant order, to all appear- 
ance proud and confident, a tumultuous array appeared advancing 
from the Hindun. In front, and in full uniform, with medals on 
their breasts gained in fighting for British supremacy, confidence 
in their manner, and fury in their gestures, galloped on about two 
hundred and fifty troopers of the 3rd Cavalry: behind them, at no 
great distance, and almost running in their efforts to reach the 
golden minarets of Delhi, appeared a vast mass of Infantry, their 
red coats soiled with dust, and their bayonets glittering in the 
sun. No hesitation was visible in all that advancing mass; the 

came on, as if confident of the result. Now the Cavalry approac 

nearer and nearer! At this headlong pace they will soon be on the 
bayonets of the 54th. These latter are ordered to fire; the fate of 
India hangs on their reply. They do fire, but alas! into the air; not 
one saddle is emptied by that vain discharge. And now the Cavalry 
are amongst them ; they fraternize with them; they leave the officers 


to their fate; and these are remorselessly cut down wherever they 
can be found !’ 


Some fled to the palace of the King of Delhi for refuge. It 
is said that when the Sepoys cried, ‘What shall we do with 
them?’ the clement reply from the throne was, ‘What you 
like ; I give them to you.’ And with our brothers, with our 
sisters, with our little girls, with our merry boys, those tigers 
and satyrs did ‘what they liked” That day the honour of 
England’s daughters was outraged in the streets. 

There was a young Lieutenant of artillery who thought of the 
most important thing in Delhi, the Arsenal, which the Com- 
mandant seems to have entirely forgotten, though, with that 
exception, his conduct was excellent ; but, had he duly ordered 
the firing of the magazine in case of need, the mutineers would 
have been comparatively powerless. The young soldier laid a 
train; went into a subterranean passage; waited until he heard 
the raging of men within the building, until he heard them 
wrestling outside for entrance. ‘It is full,’ he said. The match 
is applied, the ground quakes, from fifteen hundred to three 
thousand poor wretches are blown into the air; and yet the 
hand that dealt the blow, though scorched and bruised, is not 
dead. Some of his noble comrades reached Meerut ; and have 
heard, no doubt, many a man’s and many a woman’s warm word, 
‘Well done ;’ but he has gone to the grave to which he devoted 
himself. Of all the names which the mention of Deihi will 
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hereafter recall to the memories of Englishmen, none will ring 
upon the ear with a tone so solemn and so grand as that of 
Willoughby ! 

What he destroyed was the small-arms magazine; enough of 
stores remained to supply the rebels with the means of long- 
continued defence, which might all have been destroyed. From 
the Flagstaff Tower a puff of smoke was seen, then a ‘huge 
coronet of red dust,’ then came the noise of an explosion. The 
Sepoys in the Tower turned the two guns which were there 
upon the Europeans; Brigadier Graves told them to escape, and 
was himself the last man to leave. And that escape! What 
tales have been told, and what tales remain to tell ! 

Through General Hewitt’s ‘ supineness,’ the disaffected Sepoys 
throughout the country had now obtained the one thing neces- 
sary to give them courage,—success. An English station well 
manned by Europeans had been burned ; the perpetrators of the 
deed had marched off unhurt ; and the former capital of India had 
become their easy prize. The man who issued the greased car- 
tridges gave conspirators the means of turning Sepoys into muti- 
= ; General Hewitt gave mutinous Sepoys courage to become 
rebels. 

The King of Delhi, who owed us nothing but obligations ; 
whose ancestors had been reduced to a mere pageant before we 
appeared on the field, tossed about from Mahratta to Rohilla, 
now with eyes put out, now with a little army ; whose father, 
instead of this, had lived in peace, plenty, and respect, under 
our protection; who was himself rich, and at ease, by our 
bounty ; he at once put himself at the head of the movement, 
called the regiments by the names of his sons, appointed Lall 
Khan, of the 3rd Cavalry, the Meerut regiment, his General- 
in-Chief, and issued proclamations, promising double pay to 
Sepoys, and plenty of blessings to the people. 

‘Success,’ that magic word for the timid, sped through eve 
Sepoy station ;—success, in the face of an equal, or nearly equal, 
force of Europeans ;—success, so well used as to secure bound- 
less stores, a fortress, and an Emperor to head the movement. 
No wonder that the Sepoy, who had so long hesitated between 
fear, hatred, and self-interest, should now think that the scale 
was turned as to the latter, and rush at once to vengeance and 
greatness by rebellion. The English had tried to rob him of his 
caste, dearer than life; and now their hour was come. The 
Bengal army revolted, murdering, violating, and burning wher- 
ever they could. All Oude soon raged around the calm, strong 
presence of Sir Henry Lawrence, who with five hundred men 
stood against a kingdom, until a shot brought him to the grave, 
—one of the best and greatest men whom England ever sent to 
India. Blood is on the head of those who placed him in that 
newly-annexed kingdom with but one European regiment, and 
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of those who delayed the formation of railways by which he 
might have received support in time. In the Punjab, the vigour 
of his brother, Sir John, backed by such men as Chamberlain 
and Edwardes, sufficed to extinguished the flames of rebellion in 
detail as they broke out ; so that the mutinous army received no 
important accession thence, and the loyal one did. The admi- 
rable management of the Punjab supplied us with a base of 
operations in the Plain of the Indus, west of the insurgents, in 
addition to that furnished by Bengal, on their east. 

Although it is no exaggeration to say that the Bengal army 
revolted, the prevalent ideas, and even the representations in the 
Press and in Parliament, of the extent of the rebellion are much 
exaggerated. From a tone of confidence approaching to levity, 
some of our journals passed at once to the position that we had 
to re-commence the conquest of India. The confidence was 
excusable, for nearly all who knew India shared it ; and it will 
prove well founded in the long run, resting, as it did, on the full 
persuasion that no native power existed capable of destroying 
the British empire in India. But we have never yet come near 
the position of having to re-conquer India. First of all, out of 
two hundred reigning Rajahs, not one of any importance has openly 
set himself against us ; for the King of Delhi had not one soldier, 
and Nena Sahib was a private person. Had the reigning Rajahs 
led out their four hundred thousand men to join the Sepoys, 
even then it had not been all India. But several of them 
promptly and energetically took our side. Again, the Madras 
and Bombay armies, one hundred thousand strong, remained our 
steady friends; and all the territory south of the central 
mountains, the whole of the great Table Land, of the Mountain 
Foot, were undisturbed. Scinde, Guzerat, Bengal, Orissa, never 
needed re-conquest. The Punjab was ruffled, but was immediately 
pacified by its own garrisons. The rebellion never established itself 
west of Delhi, never (till the ‘eleventh hour’) broke out east of 
Benares ; the distance between these being little over four hundred 
miles. At Benares, however, it never had a day’s ascendancy. In 
fact, any one may define to himself, very easily and completely, the 
seat of real rebellion, the country needing to be re-conquered, if 
he will trace the Ganges up to its junction with the Jumna, 
and, beginning at Allahabad, say, ‘ There is the hostile frontier ;’ 
then let him ascend the line of both these great rivers, with 
Oude and Rohilcund skirting one, and Agra and Delhi lying on 
the other, and he will have before him the scene on which our 
soldiers have to triumph. Serious outbreaks have occurred 
south of this; but the mutinous troops have marched north- 
ward, from Neemuch and other stations, to Delhi, leaving the 
field open for re-occupation without the necessity of re-conquest. 
Most of it has been already reclaimed, and forces from the 
south are steadily approaching Delhi. Had all India to be 
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re-conquered, we should have against us, first, our own Sepoys, 
say 250,000; secondly, the armies of the Rajahs, 400,000; 
thirdly, the people, either in arms or passively hostile; fourthly, 
all the strong places occupied by the enemy. Instead of this, 
we have lost about 80,000 Sepoys, of whom perhaps 60,000 are 
in arms against us ; with what amount of abetting rabble we do 
not at present know. They hold only one strong place, Delhi; 
and all the cther great fortresses of India are in our hands 
Neither the people nor the Princes have joined the mutineers, 
so that the work to be done, though serious, difficult, and costly, 
is no more a re-conquest of India than the suppression of a 
French revolt, which had occurred at Paris, would be a con- 
quest of Europe. They who speak of re-conquering India have 
very imperfect ideas of what such words mean. What lies 
= us is much less than that, and yet it is far from being a 
trifle. 

The movement towards repressing the rebellion began from 
three sides,—Calcutta on the east, the Punjab and the Hills on 
the north-west, and the Bombay Presidency on the south. The 
Commander-in-Chief was hunting in the hills, though the army 
had long been in a state of the most alarming ferment. He 
moved towards Delhi, and, while pausing at Kurnaul for siege 
guns, was carried off by cholera. General Anson possessed all 
the qualities of a perfect gentleman, accomplishments unques- 
tionably of great value in any sphere, and furnishing sufficient 
qualifications for an appointment about the Court; but every 
one knew that he had never commanded an army, every one 
believed he had never commanded a regiment, and many mili- 
tary men asserted that he had never commanded a company. 
It is a great crime to appoint any man to high command whose 
professional reputation does not insure the confidence of those 
below him. Every active Captain or Adjutant in India believed 
that he knew more of the art of war, practically, than his 
Commander-in-Chief. How far this feeling—for nothing is so 
contagious as a feeling of this kind—passed to the Sepoys, we 
cannot tell. 

The fallen Chief was succeeded by one who had seen service, 
General Barnard. He reached Delhi on the 8th of June, just 
four weeks after it had been seized, swept the rebels before him, 
took twenty-six guns, paused at the walls, and resolved not to 
risk an assault. He maintained himself outside the walls; 
bravely repulsed innumerable sorties, inflicting terrible loss on 
the enemy ; and died at his post, of the same plague which had 
carried off General Anson. His policy has had one advantage, 
—that of making Delhi a trap, to which the mutineers have 
been drawn from all points; but, had he carried forward his 
victorious men, they would have planted his standard on the 
walls, and the hearts of the mutineers would have sunk all over 
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the country. In battle, or in policy, timidity with Hindus is 
folly ; they bend before bravery, but spring up at the least sign 
of weakness. From the 8th of June up to this day, Delhi has 
continued to be the centre of the struggle, receiving new hordes 
from stations which had mutinied, sending them out as they 
arrived to attack our forces, receiving back the defeated sur- 
| and again recruiting its numbers and its courage by new 
arrivals. 

From the side of Calcutta, our movement consisted in sending 
reinforcements up towards the seat of war. In this, at least,— 
and, we fear we must say, in this only,—the Government of Lord 
Canning showed itself equal to the requirements of the moment. 
From Burmah, from Madras, from Ceylon, from Mauritius, and 
from the Chinese expedition, it sought and found help. As the 
troops arrived, they produced a double effect: first, their appear- 
ance in Calcutta quenched the hope of mutiny among the con- 
spirators there; and, secondly, as they moved on to the interior, 
they carried the return tide with them. Among the first effects 
were the disarming of the troops at Barrackpore, and the 
capture of the King of Oude; but, as if everything done in 
Calcutta itself was to be defective, the Fakeer, whose revelations 
when under sentence of death led to the King’s capture, was 
allowed to escape from prison ; and whether he had told enough 
to be of much value, we do not know. 

Among the arrivals was a regiment from Madras, and the 
first the English public knew of its Colonel was that, when his 
men were leaving by the railway, some were not up in time, 
and the train was ordered to start. He remonstrated; the 
station-master insisted that, the time being up, the train must 
go; the Colonel put him under arrest, and, when the last of his 
men were in the carriage, set him free. This was Colonel 
Neill, and the regiment was the Madras Fusileers. He might 
have been in Benares in twenty-four hours, had the railway 
been finished ; but at last he did reach that city, and the same 
night came the outbreak of rebellion: with more than ten to 
one against him, he ended it in half an hour or so. Had he 
been at Meerut, with two noble regiments and artillery, Delhi 
would never have passed into rebel hands. It was on the 4th of 
June that this collision at Benares occurred, and that point was 
the farthest down the Ganges at which real fighting took place, 
before the recent outburst at Dinapore. Here the two advancing 
waves, of the rebel and of the re-conquering power, first met, 
and the former was rolled back; a tide was setting in against 
a stream. 

From Benares, Neill and his force soon reached Allahabad. 
There the officers of the 6th had been murdered at mess by the 
men who assured them of their loyalty in the forenoon; and, 
though the authorities retained hold of the place, things were in 
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fearful confusion, and were managed without decision. Colonel 
Neill, though junior to the officer in charge, had happily 
authority to take the command. ‘Things changed as if by 
magic.’ Rebels were punished, order was restored, and the 
surrounding district as well as the city overawed. One of the 
sufferers was a boy Cadet, from the smiling vale of Evesham, 
who, after being wounded, spent five miserable days and nights 
in a gully, blistered by the sun and chilled by the dews, until at 
last he was dragged dying to the presence of a fellow who had 
set up as a small Rajah. Here he saw a native Christian, a 
convert from Mohammedanism, and a Catechist of the American 
Mission, enduring torture and menaces to make him deny 
Christ. He glanced round in his anguish, as if for help or 
courage, and the dying English boy raised his feeble frame, and 
said, ‘O Padre, whatever you do, do not deny the Lord Jesus !’ 
Just then a noise was heard outside, the noise of angry men: 
it was Colonel Neill’s gallant band; the persecutors were soon 
punished, the native Christian was released, and the lad whose 
voice had strengthened him died among friends. Let his 
memory be cherished in every home of the peaceful, beautiful 
vale of his nativity ! 

At Allahabad a second important step was gained, the rebel- 
lion being rolled so much farther back from the metropolis. At 
the same time, the base of operations, on the opposite side of 
the rebel field, was being strengthened and” made available. 
The whole of the regular Sepoy regiments in the Punjab, or 
nearly the whole, were disarmed; corps were raised from the 
people of the country itself, hostile to the Brahmins and Mus- 
sulmans; and some forces dispatched to Delhi. Colonel 
Herbert Edwardes, who gained much celebrity in the great Sikh 
war, was able, with other officers, to arouse emulation to be en- 
listed among the people under his government; not only did 
Chiefs on whom he called respond, but those whom he passed b 
remonstrated. At Sealkote the Sepoys broke fairly out, and, 
having murdered several officers, marched for Delhi; but, on 
their way,they were beaten into the Ravee by Brigadier Nicholson, 
and then, after having found temporary refuge in an island, 
were utterly routed ; their victor marched for Delhi instead of 
them, and the miserable remainder of them were caught by 
native authorities, and delivered up. General Van Cortlandt, 
who had earlier performed similar feats, took the same road. 
Thus, from the west, as from the east, the return tide was set- 
ting in. At Neemuch and Nusseerabad successful and bloody 
risings had taken place; and also at Indore and Mhow, all 
‘south of Delhi. From these points ten thousand mutineers 
appeared before Agra, the seat of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North West Provinces ; five hundred British soldiers, 
instead of awaiting them in the fort, went out to attack them ; 
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and, though the proceeding was mismanaged, fought them for 
three hours, and made such an impression that, instead of bemg 
besieged, they saw the host move away. Holkar, the head of 
the second Mahratta nation in point of importance, stood firm 
when his troops at Indore rebelled ; was reproached by them for 
not resembling his ancestor, who had been a foe not unworthy 
of the steel of Lake and Wellesley ; but replied that the murder 
of women and children did not make part of any religion. A 
column under Colonel Steuart, advancing from Bombay, has 
taken possession of these regions, and thus the return tide has 
set in from the south. 

We left the force advancing from Calcutta at Allahabad. 
There Neill fell ill; but, happily, not fatally. In the meantime, 
at the next important post, Cawnpore, on the banks of the Ganges, 
and on the frontier of Oude, one of the first soldiers in India 
was nobly playing his part. Sir Hugh Wheeler made a temporary 
but strong fort out of his barracks, and soon needed it; for his 
Sepoys rose, and at their head was placed a Mahratta of note 
living in the neighbourhood. What could have induced our 
Government to make the most sacred and exciting lands of 
Hinduism the residence of conquered Monarchs, we cannot tell ; 
but, among others, the Peishwa, or great Mahratta Priest-King, 
when dethroned, was placed, with a royal pension, in the sacred 
land by the Ganges. Having no son, he adopted Nena Sahib, 
who very naturally wished for a royal pension, in addition 
to all the property of the ex-Peishwa. He obtained the latter, 
was denied the former, lived in state, kept troops and artillery, 
talked English, visited the officers, and seemed very friendly. 
No sooner did the disturbance offer a hope of revenge for the 
refusal of the pension, than he took part with the mutineers ; 
and of his atrocities all the world has heard. In Europe, they 
are new and horrible. In India, such things were beginning to 
be strange, because of British supremacy ; but they formed the 
ordinary appendages of native war, and every year had its wars. 
To us the horror is, that noble British men and delicate British 
women were the victims over whom this wild beast gloated. We 
_ say British, rather than English; for in the streams that have 

reddened the Ganges the blood of the three kingdoms has flowed 
indiscriminately. But no one who knew the Hindus, or had 
even an idea of their history, would expect much better or much 
worse than what has occurred. The organ of Tipu Sahib is pre- 
served in the East India House, and may be seen by any visitor 
in the instructive museum of that establishment. It is an 
instrument expressive of any native hero’s feeling towards an 
enemy, and one after Nena Sahib’s own heart. Its form is that 
of a British officer prostrate, with a tiger standing upon him ; its 
music is the alternate cry of the Briton and growl of the brute. 

Nena Sahib and Sir Hugh Wheeler! One burns to write 
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two such names in the same line! Yet the latter was the prey of 
the former. With some three hundred men, Wheeler maintained 
himself against a host, in a mere barrack, riddled with cannon 
shot, and crowded with women and children. At last he fell, 
and his hapless followers, trusting to the word of Nena, took 
boat for Allahabad. They were fired on from the banks of the 
river, and most-of them thus destroyed; but many women were 
reserved for the gratification of our enemies, until the avenger 
drew nigh. 

Brigadier Havelock had left Allahabad, at the head of 
1,800 Britons. In the terrible heats of July, this brigade in 
eight days marched a hundred and twenty-six miles, won four 
battles, took twenty-four guns, and recaptured Cawnpore. On 
the 12th of July, (a day memorable as the anniversary of the 
battle of the Boyne,) they reached Futteypore, found the rebels 
in force, were attacked, and the result is best told in General 
Havelock’s words to his men, which show that he can write as 
well as fight :— 

‘MoveasLe CoLumn. 


‘ Morning Order, July 13th, 1857. 
‘ Brigadier-General Havelock, C.B., thanks his soldiers for their 
arduous exertions of yesterday, which produced, in four hours, the 
strange result of a whole army driven from a strong position, eleven 


guns captured, and their whole force scattered to the winds, without 
the loss of a single British soldier ! 

‘To what is this astonishing effect to be attributed? To the fire 
of the British artillery, exceeding in rapidity and precision all that 
the Brigadier-General has ever witnessed in his not short career; to 
the power of the Enfield Rifle in British hands; to British pluck,— 
that good quality that has survived the revolution of the hour; and 
to the blessing of Almighty God on a most righteous cause,—the 
cause of justice, humanity, truth, and good government in India.’ 


Three days afterwards, they defeated the enemy in two 
separate engagements, again capturing several guns; but here 
Major Renaud, who, in the absence of Colonel Neill, commanded 
the Madras Fusileers, received a wound, from which he has 
died. The next day, they encountered the whole body of the 
rebels under Nena Sahib in person, in an intrenched position, 
which was skilfully turned, and bravely carried in the face of a 
determined opposition, which cost us one man in every fifteen of 
those engaged, but ended in the complete rout of the enemy and 
the surrender of Cawnpore. Nena Sahib, however, in retiring, 
had more caution than the Commandant of Delhi; for he took 
care to have the magazine blown up. A number of our country- 
women, who had been preserved up to the day of the battle,—or 
the day previous, for the accounts vary,—were now not to be 
found; a well was choked with their bodies; and all that 
remained of these women above ground was ‘long tresses of 
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hair, dresses covered with blood, here and there a workbox or a 
bonnet.’ 

After a day or two’s rest, General Havelock passed on for 
Bithoor, the seat of Nena. The wretch had abandoned it, and 
our force burned it to the ground; and whether its savage 
master is drowned in the Ganges, or still lives, we are at present 
left in uncertainty, the report being that, in crossing the stream, 
he had drowned himself and his family. Hence General Havelock 
proceeded direct towards Lucknow, and on the 29th of July came 
upon 10,000 mutineers, strongly posted, with fifteen guns, whom 
he routed, capturing all their ordnance; and, after a halt of four. 
hours, he assaulted a second strong position, carried it, and 
captured all its guns. After another victory, he fell back to 
place his sick, wounded, and captured guns in safety, received a 
small reinforcement, and set forward anew. We leave General 
Havelock almost within sight of the noble little band who have 
held their ground around the grave of Sir Henry Lawrence ; and 
the hope that, ere this, they have met above that great man’s 
ashes, has already made many a heart in England say, ‘ God 
bless General Havelock !’ 

The present position of affairs, then, is, first, symptoms of the 
mutiny beginning to appear in the Bombay army, at Kolapore ; 
secondly, great anxiety in parts of the Madras Presidency lest 
the approaching Mohurrum should witness an outbreak ; thirdly, 
government restored in Central India and confirmed in the Pun- 
jab ; fourthly, in Bengal, the rebellion driven up the Ganges from 
Benares to Allahabad, from Allahabad to Cawnpore, and from 
Cawnpore to Oude; our besieging force at Delhi triumphant in 
twenty-two engagements, but kept small by constant losses, yet 
expecting powerful reinforcements in the columns of Van 
Cortlandt, Nicholson, and Havelock, all of which will come 
as victors ; and all this before reinforcements have arrived either 
from the Cape or from England. 

Yet by the folly of the Government in refusing to disarm 
three regiments at Dinapore, and keeping an imbecile old man 
in command, disturbance has been gratuitously imported to 
Behar ; and the heroism of the little garrison of Arrah, where a 
dozen English and forty-five Sikhs repulsed and held at bay two 
thousand or three thousand Sepoys, has been deprived of its 
legitimate effect ; for a detachment was driven at night into the 
jaws of an ambuscade, when half of them fell. 

If we turn for a moment to look at the effects of this 
mutiny, one of the first and most obvious will be, a better 
knowledge in Europe of Hindu character. It was the fashion 
of a certain school to paint that character as so gentle, that 
the atrocities of this rebellion took the public by surprise. 
But no one familiar with the best writers upon India,—with 
such writers as Orme or Mill,—ever expected that Hindus 
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in warfare would act otherwise than they have acted. Feeble- 
ness and ferociousness can easily unite in the same person. 
Any one who had read the accounts of Bengal dacoity, or 
gang robbery, would know that even the most cringing of 
all the Hindu nations habitually indulge in incredible atroci- 
ties, when once engaged in conflict. The authentic memoirs 
of any native Court, whether Hindu or Mussulman, would be 
too horrible for belief in England. It is impossible to calculate 
the saving of human life which has resulted from the British 
conquest of that country, if it was only through the stopping 
of murders by authority. We know a case of one Rajah, now 
deposed, of whom his former subjects say that he killed only 
five thousand persons while he was on the throne; whereas 
his father had killed about ten thousand; and his uncle, a 
much greater and abler man than either, who in his day 
rendered services to the Government of the Marquis of 
Wellesley, had killed at least fifteen thousand. A case was 
well known, in which the Queen of the Nairs, in whose country 
it was not fashionable for women to cover the breast, on learn- 
ing that one who had been abroad did so since her return to 
her own country, ordered her breasts to be cut off. But the 
narratives with which our papers have teemed have settled for 
ever the question in the mind of the British public, whether the 
character of the natives is, or is not, that which a religion full 
of blood, and lust, and murder, in its most sacred tales of its 
gods, is calculated to foster. The Hindus are heathens, with all 
the cruelty which heathenism continually nourishes. 
Another effect will be, a clearer apprehension on the sub- 
ject of native institutions, especially that of caste. This has 
n hitherto regarded rather as an oriental curiosity than as 
a bad institution, a practical curse to mankind. By the 
horrors of this rebellion, many will be taught that caste is the 
most unnatural barrier ever interposed between man and man, 
the greatest source of estrangement between neighbours of the 
same race and language, and the most dangerous obstacle in 
the intercourse between different nations. It must hence- 
forth be looked at gravely as one of the worst things existing 
under the sun; not to be rudely assailed, because that would 
rouse fanaticism in its defence, but to be calmly and strongly 
by, in every arrangement let alone, all ordinances and 
regulations proceeding upon the basis given us by our own con- 
stitution, and leaving, in the enjoyment of their rights, those 
who prefer the pride of caste to the advantages we offer them : 
and these will be very few; for when the Hindus are not forced, 
they easily slide into practices irreconcilable with caste, if any 
advantage is to be gained thereby. In fact, the scrupulous 
Brahmins of the south of India would not acknowledge the pure 
Brahminical caste of a single man of the Bengal Army, in so 
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many ways have they departed from the strict regimen of their 
system to secure secular advantages, although they have 
resented with violence, of which we all are aware, the supposed 
attempt to pollute them by fraud. 

Another effect of the rebellion is, to scatter for ever the con- 
fident belief which nearly all the English residents in India 
entertained, that the Hindus and the Mussulmans could never 
combine. On this point no one can reproach his neighbour ; for 
all were agreed, and all have been equally disappomted. We 
put it the other day to a Hindu of rank and note, how it was 
that his people could unite with the Mussulmans. His reply 
was, ‘ All the men in India who remember the miseries of the 
Mussulman days, have now white beards. The present genera- 
tion know nothing about it; the pains that we have gone 
through are all forgotten, and the people have joined, thinking 
they would clear the English out of the way, and have the 
country to themselves.’ Henceforth our policy can never take, 
as the basis of any one proceeding, the assumption that the 
Hindu and the Mussulman cannot make common cause against 
us. That hitherto all-pervading element in the calculation of 
Indian policy must wholly disappear. 

Another effect, closely allied with this one, is the proof, 
terribly perfect now, that the policy of our Government in 
matters of religion has been a total failure. That policy has 
been, in its public principles, purely atheistical. As a Govern- 
ment, to have no religion at all, and to support Hinduism for 
the Hindus, Mohammedanism for the Mohammedans, and 
Christianity for the English, with a view to please all, has 
been the way of our Government. Our whole Indian policy 
has been tinged with the original character of commerce. 
We have traded in everything, from crowns down to cowry- 
shells, and from opium up to conscience. Which would 
cost least, or which would pay most, has always been the 
ruling consideration. Meaner than any conquerors in any 
country before, we have been‘ashamed and afraid to avow and 
encourage our own creed. Our authorities did all that in them 
lay to keep Hindus and Mussulmans in complete ignorance of 
Christianity. They did more: they did all that in them 
lay to excite the jealousy of the natives against Christian 
efforts to enlighten them. They sowed fear and discon- 
tent, by manifesting disfavour to their own religion to obtain 
the confidence of the Hindus. Even with an honest and 
straightforward people, such conduct could not obtain respect ; 
but to those who can never believe in the integrity of any 
one, so deeply is their own character imbued with dissimu- 
lation, all these evidences of tremor or anxiety could have but 
one meaning;—they were meant to conceal a conspiracy. 
Had the Government been as honest as the Mussulmans 
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when they were in power, or as Runjeet Singh, or as any 
kind of rulers that the Hindus have ever had to do with 
before,—that is, had they avowed, and acted on, and encouraged 
their own religion,—the whole body of Hindus would by this 
time have known what that religion and its principles are, and 
been persuaded that to it the idea of obtaining crowds of 
nominal adherents, by fraud or force, would be utterly abhorrent. 
The Mussulmans, acting upon their principles, and Runjeet 


Singh on his, not only encouraged but compelled conversion, | 


not only discountenanced but persecuted other religions; and 
yet there are no traces in the history of India that this course 
was the cause of any material weakness to their governments. 
We, with other principles and another creed, which would have 
led us never to coerce any man’s conscience, never to interfere 
with any man’s rights, but frankly displaying a purer belief and 
a more elevating worship, should have held out to all mild invi- 
tations to become wiser and holier, with the strong assurance 
of acts, not of words, of habitual acts, that their conversion by 
other means than that of sincere conviction was not only 
undesired by us, but would be dreaded, as the introduction of 
vices and superstitions within the pale of our religion. They 
who, by their un-English cowardice in all matters of morals ; 
who, by their steady bartering of the name and form of Chris- 
tianity for supposed favour with Brahmins and Moollahs; who, 
by abetting heathen ceremonies and administering persecuting 
heathen laws, by shutting up the Sepoy from all Christian 
enlightenment, and making the army a hotbed of anti-Christian 
prejudices, kept a perpetual magazine of disaffection in the 
country, and then applied to it the match of the greased 
cartridges, now turn round upon those against whom their 
policy has been all along directed, and untruly say, ‘The 
mischief is your doing.’ When Ahab saw Elijah, Ahab said 
unto him, Art thou he that troubleth Israel? And he answered, 
I have not troubled Israel; but thou, and thy father’s house, in 
that ye have forsaken the commandments of the Lord, and thou 
hast followed Baalim. 

Again, one of the most immediate results will be, the revival 
in the native mind of the old dread of British valour. For years we 
have ceased to meet native hosts with small bands; our armies, 
from the days of Lord Hastings down, have assumed proportions 
which complimented every enemy with the show of meeting him 
on equal terms ; and besides, European and Sepoy qualities have 
been confounded, the fire of the British regiment inspiring its 
neighbour, the soul of the British officer animating his men. 
In this state of things, the deeds done by handfuls of English 
in the heroic days of Clive and Lawrence, Wellesley and Lake, 
had faded from the native memory; and many Sepoy regiments 
probably thought themselves quite a match for British ones. 
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Their first trial at Meerut seemed to justify such an idea. But 
since that day, how often has the brow of the rebel darkened 
and furrowed with terror, as he heard the tale of what tens and 
twenties of Britons have done! Five hundred attacking ten 
thousand, and frightening them away, as at Agra; a handful 
holding Lucknow against all the forces of the kingdom ; another 
handful holding Cawnpore ; less than three hundred scattering 
three thousand at Benares; and the fearful charges of the Rifles 
at Delhi, when, ten against a hundred, they dash forward with 
the cry, ‘Remember the Ladies,—Remember the Babies,’ and 
everything flies before them: these are feats which heroes can 
appreciate, and which cowards will feel to the depths of their 
soul. They will tell, too, of that officer at Agra who 
killed five-and-twenty men; of poor Skene, who, after cutting 
down six or seven, saw his wife seized, and then, drawing the 
pistol he had reserved, sent one ball through her heart, and the 
other through his own head ; and of Miss Wheeler, the daughter 
of the gallant Sir Hugh, who shot five with a revolver before 
they secured her. Against such tales they can set those of 
women ripped, mutilated, stripped naked, sold by auction, 
burned alive ; babies hacked and cast into the flames ; husbands 
mutilated, and compelled to witness the dishonour of their wives ; 
but none of heroism or prowess. They have never gained an 
action in the field, no matter what their odds; never carried 
a position against British arms, no matter how few. Their 
success has been only by murder, not once by victory. In the 
history of the world there never was a rebellion with such 
means and advantages, which effected so little. The old heroic 
fame of British prowess rises up anew from the annals of 
every encounter, except the first at Meerut; from Lucknow, 
from Cawnpore, from the banks of the Ravee, and the field of 
Futteypore ; and for at least another generation the records of 
great deeds will be alive in the memory of the people; the 
deeds no longer of the first conquerors, but of the modern 
British troops, fighting not against undisciplined hordes, but 
trained and picked battalions. Nothing is so forcible an 
instrument of command over the Hindus as a sense of personal 
prowess ; for this goes deeper into their hearts than either 
admiration of military science, or a sense of the benefits of 
= government. This grand element of our national ascen- 
ancy has received, and is now receiving, wonderful illustration. 
Nor will the display of our military resources be less signal 
than that of individual heroism. Before this outbreak all the 
world have agreed in saying, that the total defection of the 
Bengal army must evn’ our power in that Presidency. 
Yet this has occurred, and that at a time when the British 
force was extremely weak ; but after three months have elapsed, 
the revolted army has not secured a single Province; Oude, its 
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home and stronghold, being at the last date swept by a British 
army, while its capital had never been without a garrison. And 
not in a single place, where a British force was stationed, had 
they maintained themselves for a day, not even at Dinapore, 
before poor General Lloyd. At the same time Ceylon 
sends men and guns; the Mauritius, men and guns; the 
Chinese expedition beeomes an army of reserve, and by this 
time the Cape of Good Hope has probably sent its men and 
guns ; and by the time these have ceased to arrive, will begin 
to appear noble hosts from England, in steamers and sailing 
ships, which will swell our forces to eighty-seven thousand 
Britons,—enough to sweep India, were it all in arms, from Cape 
Comorin to the Himalayas, and from the Himalayas back again 
to Cape Comorin. We exaggerate to ourselves the smallness of 
the mili resources of England, and we teach others to do 
the same ; but this Indian rebellion will show us, and show the 
natives, what neither of us knew before, that by British bayonets 
alone we could conquer again and again the length and breadth 
of immense India. Time never saw an army so far distant 
from its own country, equal to that which we shall have in 
India in three months. Our steamers, well placed on the rivers, 
could alone command half of the great cities. 


But some ulterior plans will soon present themselves before 
us, and demand our judgment, and require our prompt approval 
and our firm support. When the trouble is past, what then? 
What is to be the future policy of England in India? Is it to 
be a temporizing, hollow, half-Hindu policy, attempting to 
bolster up an insecure power, by cloking our national faith and 
principles? or is it to be a manly English policy, taking our 
stand as what we are, rulers; rulers now by double right, and 
well-tested strength; rulers who have a character which we 
proclaim to be higher than that of the people we rule, a religion 
more enlightened, laws and institutions more benign, and a 
will which we mean shall command? Nothing is more remark- 
able than the difference of tone between the letters of practical 
men, residents in India, which have appeared, and the words of 
polificians, more or less affecting knowledge of Indian questions. 

everal of the latter, and among them, to judge by its quibbling 
dispatch on the Southal question, the Court of Directors, clearly 
feel inclined to do a little more duty for the Brahmins, to repent 
of the exceedingly small measures of Christian truth and justice 
to which we have ever dared to commit ourselves, and to ‘ behave 
ourselves’ like good friends of every abomination, however much 
opposed to us and our interests, as well as to the Christian faith, 
provided only it be well pleasing to the potentates whom we 
subserve. On the other hand, men writing from the midst of 
the dangers say straightforwardly and strongly that this ‘must 
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end the reign of double-dealing and temporizing for ever; that 
we must let the natives know that we are masters, and that 
India is to be ruled not by either Brahmins or Moolahs, but by 
Englishmen, with English ends, and English principles. To 
this latter section we at once declare our adherence. We must 
henceforth feel and assume that we are not in India by per- 
mission, but by power. We now hold the country not by the 
good will of the Brahmins ; but alone by the good hand of God, 
and the strength of the English people. If the Government 
can rely on Brahmins in time of danger, let it court them ; if 
it can os rely on the people of England, if it can only invoke 
the providence of God, let it follow a Christian policy. 

Weare far from joining in the wild, savage, yet natural cry for 
a bloody retribution, wherewith our journals have horrified all 
Europe. Let meet and dignified punishment be administered to 
murderers and mutineers; but let no deed give the heathen the 
impression that our excitement at their crimes springs not from 
horror, but from emulation. As to the mosques, the towers, and 
the palaces of Delhi, we should be glad that not a stone remained; 
as to the homes of the common people, we would leave them 
alone. Let Britain sweep before her everything that resists, but 
let the defenceless feel that they have no enemy in Christian 
armies. With the native Princes-we would be equally tolerant : 
their caution in the present case shows that having something 
to lose is not without its weight. Those who have been actively 
loyal ought to be well-rewarded. : 


We are equally far from advising eon ggreg for religion or 


caste; let Hindu, Mussulman, and Sikh, as heretofore, feel 
that, under Christian rule, his conscience is as free as air. Let 
no trifling with temples, processions, or questions of caste, give 
the impression that our Government charges itself with the 
direction of religious movements. Let every man be sacredl 
protected in his liberties; but, on the other hand, let the 
Government frankly say, ‘ We are Christians, and our religion is 
to be on the footing of the most favoured ; no heritage shall be 
alienated, no civil penalty suffered, for becoming a Christian; no 
act, such as a re-marriage of a widow, consistent with Christian 
morals, shall be punishable; no rite stained by cruelty or 
obscenity publicly permitted.’ Above all, let them say, ‘ We force 
no one to be educated, we leave all free ; but if schools are pro- 
vided by us, they must teach physical truths which overturn 
. Brahminism, and therefore it is right that they should teach 

moral truths which lay a basis for purer religion.’ There is 
something terrible in the fact that, at this moment, when 
heathenism is showing us what it is, our authorities are actually 
expunging from school books such sentences as, ‘God is a 
Spirit ;’ showing not only their cowardice, but their ignorance ; 
' for that is a sentence which every Brahmin in India would call 
s 2 
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beautiful. The day for such trading in creeds and principles is 
past: either let us keep out of education entirely, or be honest, 
and teach what we believe to those who are willing to be 
instructed. We should deprecate active interference, on the 
part of the Government, to procure conversions; but why dread 
them, show a jealousy, and discourage them in every way short 
of actual persecution? This has been our craven policy, and 
has hindered many from becoming Christians. Had Sepoys, 
clerks, and all classes been assured of protection, every regiment 
and every public office might now have contained Christians, 
who would have felt their interest one with ours, and been ready 
to discover any plot. ; 

We plead then for an English, an eminently English policy ; 
tolerant, liberal, free; but frank and courageous, as becomes our 
honour, our valour, and our Christianity. With the noble 
institutions which have blessed ourselves, let us confront all 
opposition ; and the people who would begin new courses of agi- 
tation at any sign of double-dealing, will respect, obey, and 
soon imitate us, when they see that we are true to ourselves, and 
resolved to be so. There must be no receding from one step 
taken in advance, no sop to mutiny, no shred of pretence for 
any future conspirator to argue that murders will make English- 
men give way. Even if, after long years of experiment, it 
should prove that measures having some complexion of Chris- 
tianity had better be repealed, (which time will never show,) it 
would be madness to think of retracing any steps now. 

With an English policy we must have an English force. We 
are not prepared to say that a native army can be altogether 
dispensed with, although Colonel Macdonald’s arguments to 
that effect have been left unanswered, by those who have written 
on the other side. But this we say without the shadow of a 
doubt, that, with railways completed throughout India, the 
country would be far more secure with 80,000 European troops 
than it was without railways with all the Sepoy hordes. There 
may be Sepoys still; but let them be few; money will be better 
spent in making roads. Lord Stanley’s proposal of quickly 
constructed and cheap lines struck us, at the time it was made, 
as one of the best ever brought forward ; and how much has all 
that has since transpired confirmed this view! It is to be 
hoped that his Lordship will return to this practical suggestion 
in great earnest when Parliament next meets. 

With English troops we also want to see English settlers. 
Among the many errors of the East India Company, not one of 
- the least has been its blind adherence to a policy which dis- 
couraged British independent enterprise in the country. This 
jealousy began in the days of trading, when the Company’s 
servants wanted all the field for fortune-making to themselves. 
But it has retained a pertinacious and baneful vitality. Rather 
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than encourage the influx of British capital, energy, and loyalty, 
they have fostered the opium trade, the most accursed com- 
merce, after the Slave Trade, which ever disgraced a nominally 
Christian Government. We do not expect that the discourage- 
ment of settlers will end till Leadenhall Street is ended; for 
there the ‘ covenanted service’ is sacred as Brahmins in Benares. 
For that service we have high regard ; many of its members are 
among the best of men, and most valuable of officers; but 
the present events have shown of what value planters are in a 
time of difficulty ; and had the independent British residents 
counted by hundreds instead of by tens, many a centre of 
information and influence, many a refuge and defence, would 
have been provided in the day of danger. Few as they were, 
some of the planters did the Government great service. 

The petition of the British inhabitants of Calcutta falls with 
terrible effect on the men in power there. We reluctantly join 
any cry against those who, at a great crisis, are charged with 
overwhelming responsibility. We give the members of Lord 
Canning’s Council credit for doing all of which they are capable ; 
but our own impression of their incompetence and want of 
principle is painful. His Lordship is surrounded by very little 
men, and has proved incapable of rising above them. We cor- 
dially wish to see the Queen assume the reins of power over all 
the empire. 

Looking at the disasters which have befallen us, we may both 
console ourselves that they were not merited from the people, 
and at the same time feel that they are not unmerited from the 
God of our nation. Judging ourselves by Hindu standards, the 
people owed us nothing but gratitude. We have ruled them 
better than they ever were ruled ; given them for the first time 
repose, security, and freedom ; and brought into their —— 
improvements which no other Asiatic race have yet received. 
But judging ourselves by Christian standards, we must not 
wonder that chastisements have overtaken us. If our women 
have been disgraced, how many of those of India have our 
officers and troops dishonoured! Have we not on that soil per- 
mitted wholesale murders of widows and of old men, under 
pretext of religion? and though we interposed, at last, on behalf 
of the former, the ghaut murders of the Ganges—that Ganges 
which ran red at Cawnpore with English blood—still continue. 
Have we not introduced licensed drinking-houses, to debauch 
the people, for profit? Have we not fed on the odious opium 
revenue? Have we not trafficked in prostitution and the ob- 
scenest idolatry by our temple subsidies? Have we not stead- 
fastly befriended Heathenism and Mohammedism, and yielded 
to Christianity the commonest liberties only inch by inch, as 
it was necessitated by public opinion? Have we not shut 
out, as far as possible, the name and fear of God from our 
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rat and Sepoys, and placed our confidence in opposing His 
Gospel ? 

The Christian people of England must hear a call to awake in 
the chastisements which have smitten us so sorely. Men whose 
thoughts go no higher than secular interests will naturally 
incline to their old courses of petting superstition, of dreading 
light and truth. But those who believe in a Ruler who smiles 
on goodness, and bids light speed with His blessing, will see in 
the new disclosures, now made, of heathen hearts, strong reason 
for more exertion to mollify them with the Gospel ; and in 
the disasters of a Government carefully non-Christian, a loud 

roclamation, that, to secure God’s protection, we must fulfil 
is mission, and enlighten the land committed to our care. 


We look steadily into the future. The trial long past, the 
new order established, and what then? Our comfort is that 
the destiny of India will be hastened by this awful providence. 
When a great work is to be accomplished for which mere human 
measures are hopelessly inadequate, the Almighty is wont to in- 
terpose by extraordinary means,—by means which man could 
- not conceive and dare not execute; from which we first shrink 
in terror before we bow to them in gratitude. Perhaps it is so 
in the case of this terrible visitation. Mercy not only ‘ seasons 
justice,’ but inspires it. Nothing less than a sword to ‘go 
through the land’ will plough up the field for the reception of 
humanizing and immortal truths. Nothing but a social earth- 
quake could break up that system of consolidated wrongs which 
we call India. The curse of its native rule was the twofold 
curse of idolatry and oppression ; it has groaned for ages under 
the tyranny of ‘gods many and lords many.’ And now that we 
are about more thoroughly to supersede the rapacious and cruel 
rule of its chiefs, it will behove us to put to shame its foolish 
and obscene ‘divinities’ by the exhibition of a purer worship. 
If we take the country and its people for our beloved Queen, 
shall we not put both it and them under the protection of the 
same true God? It is only as we are faithful henceforth to the 
spirit of our own institutions, civil and religious, that we may 
profit by this dreadful lesson, and hope to see the slow but 


steady light of prosperity advance above the plains and heights 
of Hindustan. 
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BRIEF LITERARY NOTICES. 


Selections from the Correspondence of R. E. H. Greyson, Esq. 
Edited by the Author of ‘The Eclipse of Faith.’ In Two 
Vols. London. 1897. 


A GREAT achievement in arms is apt to be followed by a com- 
parative failure, if not by some positive reverse ; and happy indeed is 
the soldier whose Waterloo stands last in the order of his triumphs ! 
It is so, also, with every masterpiece in literary art. Perhaps 
the author’s fame suffers discount with each succeeding publication ; 
but the work which immediately follows on his great success is sure to 
be received with a hasty feeling of disappointment. We say ‘hasty,’ 
because that feeling is seldom justified in its whole extent by a 
deliberate estimation of the comparative merits of such productions. 
The maxim that equal causes produce equal effects is certainly not 
true in morals or esthetics. The successor of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
must be not merely of equal, but of very superior, quality and power, 
to produce anything like the same results, to attain anything like the 
same unstinted welcome. That the story of Dred passed this ordeal 
so successfully, and gave so little disappointment to those who eagerly 
awaited it, is the best possible proof of its author’s unabated genius. 

Forearmed with these reflections, we sat down to a veal. 9 of the 
new work just issued by the author of The Eclipse of Faith. The 
reader will understand that the ‘editor’ is in fact the author of this 
book ; and the name on the title-page is an obvious though imperfect 
anagram of ‘Henry Rogers.’ There is no occasion to suppress this 
honourable name ; for, judged according to its pretensions and positive 
merit, the work before us is certainly worthy of its parentage. It 
consists of a series of familiar letters, many of which are addressed to 
young people in the spirit of friendly counsel and instruction. It 
embraces all manner of subjects, from ‘beards’ and ‘the penny- 

stage’ up to the theory of ‘development,’ and the ‘ mysteries of 

rovidence.’ The author’s treatment is as various as his theme, 
except that into some of his more’ serious topics he has imported a 
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characteristic lightness, not always with the happiest success. Some 
of these letters will remind the reader of the best parts of the 
Eclipse of Faith. Such, in respect of style, are the ‘Three Letters to 
a Tienaaae ;’ and such, both for manner and subject, the 
‘Eight Letters to a Deist.’ Many others are equally admirable in 
their way. Thus we have a humourous epistle to a Quaker on ‘ Peace 
Principles, and another equally diverting on ‘Human Pugnacity.’ 
A letter on ‘Conscience’ is so excellent in itself, and so good an 
example of our author’s manner, that we transcribe it at length. 

‘If I do not comply with your request so fully as you may wish— 
for I have time only for a few brief hints—it is, as you will be sure, 
from no lack of interest in your pupil. As the son of an old friend, 
his welfare will never be indifferent to me. But to the point. He 
says, “It seems it can never be wrong to follow conscience, let it lead 
to what it will,—and to do it must always be pleasant; that, there- 
fore, even a conscientious Atheist must be blameless, and may be 
happy and safe.”” But suppose there is no conscientious Atheist! 
What then? At that supposition he would, no doubt, be indignant. 
Well, then, let us waive it. 

‘ J. T—— is like many other youths of his age, enamoured of a 
half-truth, and none the less that, seen in that state, it looks like 
paradox, and moreover seems to promise, what youth so dearly loves, 
a “principle” which admits of no modification, no exception. His 
statement contains a truth indeed, but he must not suppose that there 
is anything very novel in his discovery. 

‘1t is an undoubted truth, discovered long before J. T—— was 
born, and clearly enough laid down by a host of moralists and casuists, 
—by Barrow, Jeremy Taylor, Stillingfleet, Chillingworth,—that “a 
conscience, however erroneous, obliges.” But though it is true that a 
man must follow his conscience when made, the question returns, 
whether he may not have had a trifle to do with making it. It does 
not follow that because a man must obey his conscience, he is blame- 
less in so doing. To make him so, we must assume that up to the 
time he is called on to act in obedience to its authority, he has had 
nothing to blame in the process by which he has come to have such a 
conscience ; no prejudice, no indolence, no remissness in investigation, 
no’ disingenuousness, no momentary listening to vanity, waywardness, 
interest, or any other of the reat Reames warping influences which 
bias our judgments. Only in the case in which a man has impartially 
dealt with evidence, up to the full measure of his opportunities and 
abilities, is he blameless ; and he is blameable, much or little, as he 
has, much or little, deviated from this standard. So far from ‘ts being 
true, therefore, that to follow conscience (no matter whither) is cer- 
tainly a “safe and pleasant duty,” it may be, and often is, the very 
curse of a man’s past unfaithfulness. In a thousand ways may man 
contribute to the state of mind in which he at last believes a lie to be 
the truth; and in proportion as he has done so, the necessity under 
which he brings himself to follow the “blind guide”’ is certainly no 
matter of congratulation, unless it be any such, “that both shall fall 
into the ditch.” 

‘It is true, indeed, that however pitiable his condition, it is still 
blameless, (I fear it is an apology which will rarely avail,) if it was 
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absolutely impossible for the man, be it from the structure of his mind 
or his inevitable lot in life, to prevent the result or modify it for the 
better ! 

‘We cannot doubt, I think, that many a Thug, many a Maho- 
metan fanatic, many a Romish Inquisitor, many millions of idolaters, 
have conscientiously performed acts which we call the most detest- 
able crimes. Well, the erroneous conscience, while they are in that 
state, coerces them, as much as a more enlightened conscience binds 
an Apostle. Does it, therefore, leave them as blameless? Are we 
not only to pardon a Dominick, but to regard him with complacency, 
as we must if your pupil’s principle be true? Is it not absurd to sa 
so? We cannot even pardon him, (as I have shown,) unless the state 
of mind into which he has been brought is wholly and absolutely invo- 
luntary. If it be, pardon him we must; but even then we shall, at 
most, pardon—and pity ; or shall we, like our young philosopher, say 
that a Bonner deserves admiration as much as a Hooper,—for both 
are conscientious ? 

‘If J. T—— shrinks from this, and says “No,” for it cannot be 
that any man can conscientiously mistake acts, in themselves inhuman 
and cruel, for duty, (though I fancy he has too much sense, in the 
face of history, to affirm that,) we should, of course, say that this is 
begging the question. If he should say (what, perhaps, he would 
say) that his apology for “an erroneous conscience” is not designed 


to apply to the “practical,” but to the “speculative”? only,—to 


“ opinions,” not to “actions,” then the next thing must be,—and a 
difficult task he will find it,—first, to state the limits within which 
the apology for an “ erroneous conscience” does not apply, by making 
the requisite distinction between “speculative opinions”’ and their 
consequences, involved as these are, especially in all matters of a 
moral and religious nature, with one another. This complication all 
superstition too plainly proves,—for as is the belief, so, as a general 
rule, is the practice. Secondly, to prove that man is not responsible 
for his head as well as for his heart ; for his speculative opinions as 
well as for his practical principles; that while an “ erroneous con- 
science’? does not excuse him for the state of mind in which he 
conscientiously believes that it is his duty to roast heretics, it does 
excuse him for conscientiously holding the Pope to be infallible, 
amidst so many proofs to the contrary ; or that there is no God in the 
universe, amidst so many proofs that there is one! And yet who 
does not see, in these very instances, the impossibility of separating 
between speculative opinions and their practical results? for he who 
holds the former of these tenets will naturally obey it, and, like many 
a Dominick of the Roman Church, end by roasting heretics, if the 
Pope bids him ; while he who holds the latter will not, I think, have 
much difficulty in coaxing his conscience to any “ practical principles ” 
he pleases. 

‘In accordance with the spurious charity which characterizes our 
day, J. T—— is, I perceive, most indignant with those who think 
unfavourably of anybody for conscientiously acting upon his opinions, 
be they what they may. The very argument is self-confuting, and 
the bulk of mankind are absolved from attending to it. For if men 
conscientiously think, as most men do, (and are likely to do, I 
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imagine,) that men are deeply censurable for the conditions of mind 
in which they take egregious falsehoods for truth, and practise abomi- 
nable crimes as duty, they are excused for conscientious condemnation 
of such conscientious people, by the very terms of J. T *s own 
arguments! We, surely, are not to be blamed for following con- 
science any more than such mad apologists for its eccentricities ! ’— 
Pp. 47-52. 

Much valuable writing, more or less resembling the foregoing 
extract, will be found in the course of these volumes. But we most 
frankly say, that the contents are very unequal. The work as a whole 
will not advance the reputation of Mr. Rogers, and in the opinion of 
many will hardly sustain it. His readers will seldom, perhaps, dissent 
from his opinions ; but these are often so trivial or so trite in substance, 
and in manner sometimes even so irreverent and coarse, that they will 
probably occasion more surprise than pleasure. The author con- 
descends to stale jests and anecdotes, which a third-rate writer would 
judiciously avoid. These remarks apply to about a fourth part of the 
work; and the features which we most sincerely lament will give 
occasion to the author’s pelemical adversaries to disparage the whole 
production as a failure and abortion. Such it is not; but much better 
it might easily have been made by the suppression of much trivial and 
unworthy matter. 


Modern Anglican bong. Chapters on Coleridge, Hare, 


Maurice, Kingsley, and Jowett; and on the Doctrine of 
Sacrifice and Atonement. By the Rev. James H. Rigg. 
London: Alexander Heylin. 1857. 


A VALUABLE portion of the contents of this volume is already 
familiar to the readers of this journal. While, therefore, it would 
hardly become us to speak of the whole work in such terms of 
admiration as we feel strongly inclined to adopt, it is happily unne- 
cessary to do so. All who remember—that is, all who have read— 
the elaborate analyses of the writings of Messrs. Maurice, Kingsley, 
and Jowett, need only to be told that these papers, with many 
important additions, are embodied in the present treatise ; that with 
them is now united a most interesting sketch of the life and character 
of the late Archdeacon Hare; and that, in order to complete his 
survey of the most influential school of modern Anglican theology, the 
author has prefixed a chapter, in which its rise is traced to the teaching 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and added another, in which the scriptural 
doctrine of Sacrifice is vindicated and maintained against the dispa- 
raging attacks of these semi-Platonist philosophers. We are happy to 
see that our contemporaries have appreciated the labours of Mr. Rigg, 
acknowledging the skill with which he has unravelled the complex pro- 
blems of this important controversy, and claiming for his masterly as- 
sertion of Christian orthodoxy the gratitude of every lover of the truth. 
He is certainly entitled to this comprehensive praise. Whether we con- 
sider the difficulty of his task, the power and eminence of his antagonists, 
the importance of his cause, or the complete success of his enterprise, 
—but especially when these are taken all together,—it is not too 
much to say, that the author of this volume has done the best possible 
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service to the cause of Christian truth, and stands in the very first 
rank of those who maintain its purity and integrity against all 
impugners. The value of Mr. Rigg’s production will most readily be 
owned by the friends of evangelical religion; but one testimony he 
will probably secure from those whose teaching he has searched and 
challenged. He will impose a prudent silence upon them so far as 
his book is concerned. Mr. Maurice will continue his brilliant lec- 
tures, fascinating as the light of an ignis fatuus glancing over marsh 
and forest ; Mr. Kingsley will produce novel and sermon, as place or 
season may suggest, and extort from the world and the Church by 
turns a tribute of admiration, if not of confidence ; but neither one nor 
the other will give public sign that the very basis of his philosophy 
has been shaken and removed,—that his most characteristic tenets 
have been openly challenged and denounced. Indeed, why should 
he? Small room is left to him for satisfactory defence ; and if a pro- 
found misgiving be inspired, and judgment gently suffered by default, 
the result will be all that experience can expect from human nature. * 


Foundations: being a Series of Essays, argumentative and 
didactic, on fundamental Truths. By the Rev. William 
Pollock, M.A., (late Incumbent of St. Mark’s, Liverpool,) 
Vicar of Bowdon, Cheshire. Nisbet. 1857. 


THESE essays, eleven in number, may be divided into two parts. 
The first seven bear upon the controversy between modern Ration- 
alism, of the Maurice school, and Orthodoxy; the other four are 
devoted to the Ritualistic controversy. The views of the author, in 
matters both of doctrine and of ritual, are those usually maintained 
by Evangelical Low Churechmen ; although many of them will doubt- 
less consider him a somewhat rash advocate, as when he avows that 
he had rather have fellowship with some who are without his Church 
than with some that are within; and not less so when he maintains 
that the presence of a Minister (not merely of one episcopally 
ordained, but of any Minister) is not essential to the completeness 
and efficacy of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. With some little 
deduction on account of extreme views, and an occasional heat of 
expression scarcely in keeping with the title of the book, the, four 
essays on the Church, the two sacraments, and the ministry, must be 
regarded as a valuable exposition and defence of the truth. With his 
doctrine of the sacraments we generally agree. While contending 
against the Romish theory, there is danger of being hurried into the 
opposite extreme—of degrading the one sacrament into a mere initia- 
tory form, and the other into a mere commemorative rite. This Mr. 
Pollock has avoided. He has pointed out the substantial spiritual 
blessings which accompany the one and the other, when rightly 
administered and received. 

It is, however, in the former part of the volume that the author 
appears to greater advantage. Though his doctrinal sympathies are 
narrow,—scarcely extending beyond the Calvinian precincts,—and 
though we are now and then reminded of the popular speaker rather 
more vividly than we expect when reading an ‘argumentative and 
didactic essay,’—yet we cannot but regard the first seven essays as a 
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valuable addition to our stock of theological literature. Honest, 
straightforward, outspoken freedom of speech is here found combined 
with vigour and originality of thought and a happy facility of 
expression. Mr. Pollock is determined to ‘ contend earnestly for the 

-faith once delivered to the saints.’ He exposes the unchristian 
character of that spurious charity which would embrace men while it 
dishonours Christ. He demolishes the dangerous theory of many 
faiths, and shows that if God has really spoken, man ‘can have but 
one law and one truth presented to him, and is left absolutely with- 
out any alternative in morals or in wisdom, save only to hearken and 
obey.’ He describes the position of such theologians as profess to 
receive the inspired account of Christ, and yet suppose that those 
who deny His Divinity and atonement may be equally safe with those 
who confess it, as less honest and less rational than the position of 
those who treat the entire history as a myth ora fiction. There is 
about Mr. Pollock a sturdiness, a conscious glorying in the truth, 
which contrasts strongly with the mawkish charity and dreamy 
incertitude of the opposite school. 

Three of the essays are not open to the slight exceptions we have 
taken to the volume generally. They are those on Inspiration, on 
Satisfaction for Sin, and on Wrath to come. Our author contends 
for the plenary and verbal inspiration of the sacred writings; and 
instead of filling his pages with arguments already well known, he 
devotes a considerable space to an argument of his own, based on the 
words of our Lord in John x. 34, 35; and to an illustration of the 
thirst upon the cross, Johii xix. 28-30. Both these passages are well 
worthy of attention, and establish’ the author’s claim to be considered 
as an original thinker. The paper on Satisfaction for Sin, considering 
the small space at the author’s disposal, merits high commendation ; 
especially in its vindication of the Scripture doctrine of atonement 
from the calumny that it represents the Blessed God as a dark angry 
being, like some fetish of the heathen. The old saying, Via crucis, 
via lucis, is as true as ever ; and we sincerely rejoice in the multipli- 
cation of volumes such as this, which help to dispel the darkness 
created by those who would remove the sacrificial cross from the 
view of man. The former portion of this work will serve, though 
in a lower degree, the same great purpose as Mr. Rigg’s new 
book” already noticed; while the latter portion of it is an 
excellent antidote to the errors of Tractarianism and High- 
Churchism. 


Political Progress not necessarily Democratic: or, Relative 
Equality the true Foundation of Liberty. By James 
Lorimer, Esq., Advocate. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1857. 


THE author of this volume has evidently spared no pains to make 
it as complete and useful as possible. He has carefully studied the 
principal authors, both ancient and modern, who have treated of the 
science of politics, and has bestowed much patient thought on the 
difficult, but highly interesting, problems which, in the existing com- 
plex and artificial state of society, that science constantly presents 
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to us. The main object of the treatise is to show that political 
influence ought, as nearly as possible, to correspond to social weight 
and importance ; and that in proportion as the social importance, and 
consequent political influence, of the individual rises, so ought his 
training as a citizen to become wider in its range, and more scientific 
in its character. Mr. Lorimer is a strenuous opponent of the doctrine 
of absolute equality, which in most constitutional states is apt to be 
thought the absolute rule of justice, of which relative or proportional 
equality is a violation, defensible on no other grounds than those of 
public expediency for the time being. He shows that the only 
durable government is that which is based on the principle of relative 
equality, and which assigns to every one that amount of political 
influence to which his power of discharging its corresponding duties 
really entitles him. Personal liberty and freedom of action, which 
make up the pura privata, do indeed belong to all, because all can 
perform their relative duties ; but public rights cannot be, in like 
manner, claimed by all, just because all are not equally qualified to 
perform the duties which attach to these rights. Each man, there- 
fore, is entitled to political rights so far forth only as he is able to 
perform their corresponding duties. 

The true idea of the state, according to our author, is an organiza- 
tion for the benefit of the whole community ; and all sovereignty 
which is either stable or efficacious must be founded in the general 
will of those over whom it is exercised, while all legislation, properly 
so called, must be the expression of that will. The true problem of 
politics is not the discovery of the one best form of government, but 
the reconciliation of the two great political doctrines of permanence 
and progress ; the former of which is the expression of the tendency of 
our nature to enjoy, and consequently to prefer the advantages of a 
known present to the hopes of an unknown future ; and the latter, of 
our tendency to hope, and consequently strive for the perfection of 
our earthly condition, moral, intellectual, and physical. In the 
seventh chapter there is an excellent summary of the relation between 
Continental and British politics, and of the comparatively small value 
of the former as precedents for our guidance. ‘The political opinions 
and history of the nations of antiquity, as affording useful lessons to 
us, are also most carefully examined. The different points of view 
from which Plato and Aristotle contemplated political science are 
clearly pointed out ; the former taking the physical and moral nature 
of man as the basis for his investigations, while the latter, of a more 
practical turn of mind, examined the constitution and history of every 
nation of antiquity, in order to arrive at correct conclusions. 

The celebrated cycle of Polybius, so favourite a subject with poli- 
tical speculators,—according to which all political societies are sup- 
posed to revolve in a particular order, beginning with the government 
of the one and ending with that of the many,—and its application to 
modern politics, is treated of at considerable length, and with great 
learning and ingenuity. The important subject of the suffrage is 
also minutely examined, and the author incidentally touches upon the 
custom of paying the representatives of the people, as in America, 
which we quite agree with him in thinking an exceedingly dangerous 
one. Some curious observations will be found in the twelfth chapter 
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upon the prevalent opinion that the influence of the higher aristocracy 
is increasing with their increasing wealth and territorial possessions. 
This Mr. Lorimer affirms to be a popular fallacy, as those possessions 
have been increased chiefly by absorbing the estates of the minor 
gentry, who were naturally attached to the aristocratic party, and 
whose influence has thus been so far destroyed. 

With regard to mere numerical universal suffrage, Mr. Lorimer 
adopts the words of Lord John Russell, that it is ‘the grave of all 
temperate liberty, and the parent of tyranny and licence.’ As an 
obvious consequence of human inequality, that cannot be a proper 
suffrage which merely sums up the individual opinions of the citizens ; 
nor can any suffrage permanently represent the whole powers of the 
state which excludes any portion of the citizens from participation in 
direct political power. As regards the suffrage as at present existing, 
our own is a Timocracy, or government according to wealth, like that 
instituted at Athens by Solon, and at Rome by Servius Tullius. But 
there are other and at least equally good grounds for conferring the 
suffrage, besides mere wealth; such, for instance, as education and 
social position. Graduates of the Universities, officers of a certain 
rank in the army and navy, barristers, doctors, solicitors, might all 
(Mr. Lorimer thinks) be allowed to vote as such, independently of, 
and in addition to, those votes which they would hold in virtue of their 
property ; and he mentions that the Colonial Legislature of Victoria 

as actually conferred the suffrage upon such persons. 

A great diversity of opinion will probably be held as to the propriety 
of adopting the suggestions in Mr. Lorimer’s nineteenth chapter, On 
the Leaders of Thought, Scientific and Popular. He there proposes 
that the state should provide a number of snug berths, in order to - 
enable those whom he terms the scientific and popular leaders of thought 
to pass their lives in learned leisure, their only task being ‘to remind 
the state of its truest interests not less by admonition and warning than 
by approval and encouragement.’ The labours of such a class in watch- 
ing over and regulating the development of the public spirit, combined 
with the general activity of the community, would (Mr. Lorimer 
believes) be the best means of saving us from the evils of ‘ that exclu- 
sively practical character of which we boast so loudly,’ and of that 
‘ignorant and narrow-minded railing against theory and speculation 
which characterizes our countrymen at present.’ The character of the 
House of Commons must be most materially altered before it will 
consent to see among the annual estimates a round number of thou- 
sands for the support of ‘conscious labourers to watch over the 
development of the public spirit.’ 


Principles of Natural Theology. By Robert A. Thompson, M.A. 
London: Rivingtons. 1857. 


Tue author of this treatise was the successful competitor for the 
Burnett Prize at the last distribution. In perusing his able and 
elaborate volumes on Christian Theism, we more than once felt a 
strong desire that the gifted writer would condense his argument into . 
a more compact and positive form, and embody it in a cheap and 
portable manual for the benefit of junior theological students. That 
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desire is partly realized in the volume now before us. We say, partly 
realized; for we confess that we had desiderated something more 
elementary and popular. Advanced scholars will betake themselves 
to the larger work. We hope that beginners may not be repelled and 
discouraged by the forest of scholastic technicalities which bristle in 
the pages of these Principles. As for ourselves, we have no objec- 
tion to axioms, propositions, scholia, corollaries, antinomies, and the 
like ; they are the favourite forms of severe thinkers and exact reasoners. 
Still such a method is apt to overstrain the attention, and overtax the 
patience, of the uninitiated. It is due, however, to Mr. Thompson to 
say, that it is not for this class of readers exclusively, or mainly, that 
he has written; but rather for earnest inquirers of all grades who 
are anxious to verify the principles of reason which underlie the 
teachings of Natural Theology, and which give firmness and con- 
sistency to our belief in the being and attributes of God. 

‘It is designed to show,’ says Mr. Thompson, ‘that man’s know- 
ledge of God is as natural and fundamental as his knowledge of other 
men and of the material world; that it is of the same character, and 
rests on a like foundation; that it is gained by means of the same 
faculties, and in similar spontaneous application of these faculties ; 
and, consequently, that it has equal claims to be received as valid and 
unquestionable.’—Page 3. 

It is assumed, in this quotation, that God may be known by man. 
Such a deliverance at once separates the author alike from the school 
of those who hold that the Infinite is unrelated, and cannot therefore 
be known by the finite; and from the school of those who hold that 
the Infinite is necessarily related, and therefore forms part of the 
finite. He does not adopt the creed either of Sir W. Hamilton, or of 
M. Cousin. Mr. Thompson’s theory is, indeed, somewhat peculiar. 
He distinguishes between a cognition of the being and a knowledge of 
the nature of a thing. ‘Thus we may say of finite things. that we 
have a cognition of their existence beyond the reach of our knowledge, 
besides a knowledge of their properties and distinctive nature.’ He 
regards this distinction as of great importance to his method of 
inquiry ; and thinks that ‘it will go far towards the solution of a very 
notable controversy in modern philosophy,—that on the doctrine of 
the Infinite.’ 

‘ The celebrated argument from Final Causes is examined by Mr. 
Thompson in a thoroughly philosophical spirit; and is guarded 
against its reckless depreciators on the one hand, and against its 
undiscriminating advocates on the other. While the unity of design 
and the special adaptations of nature manifest the agency of a Mind 
which is recognised by man on precisely the same ground and in the 
same manner in which he recognises every intelligence beyond him- 
self. and while such indications of mind effectually annihilate Mate- 
rialism, they do not, in themselves, establish the whole doctrine of 
Theism, the existence of a supreme Creator. In order, therefore, to 
supplement this argument, Mr. Thompson enters into a very rigorous 
and profound analysis of the conditions of all knowledge, and shows 
that those conditions run into contradiction on their limits, unless we 
assume the existence of a Being, eternal beyond duration, infinite 
beyond extension, unknown in His eternal and infinite nature, but 
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known as the Author of all the limitations of the finite. Our space 
will not allow us to exhibit in detail the original and ingenious pro- 
eesses of thought by which this valuable result is worked out; but 
verily the shallowness, the impotence, and absurdity of atheism were 
never more signally or remorselessly exposed, than in the chapter con- 
taining a discussion on ‘ Antinomies.’ By the solution of the ‘ Anti- 
nomies ’ it is shown that the universe is limited im diversity, in time, 
in space, and in causal dependence, by a Being who Himself is One, 
Eternal, Infinite, and Unchangeable. One example may suffice for 
illustration :— 

‘First Antrvomy.—A self-existent universe can neither be 
finite nor infinite in its diversities. 

‘ THEsts.—It cannot be finite, since there can be no cause of its 
limitation to any definite number of diversities, or of multiplicities, 
rather than to any other. 

‘ ANTITHESIS.— It cannot be infinite ; because an infinite number is 
impossible and absurd. 

‘So.ution.—The universe is finite, and one Being, not conditioned 
in diversity, is the Author of the limitations of its diversities.’ 

In the progress of his demonstration Mr. Thompson has proved 
that there is mind discoverable in universal nature, by precisely the 
same means, and precisely in the same way, as the mind of man is dis- 
coverable in the works of man. He has farther shown that the mind 
discoverable in universal nature is not merely that of a great Architect, 
but also and pre-eminently that of a Supreme Creator, possessing the 
attributes of Unity, Eternity, Infinity, and Immutability; and, in 
proceeding to examine how far the Supreme Creator may be known, 
Mr. ‘Thompson compares the principles and processes of the mind of 
man in the attainment of its theological and other knowledges; and 
traces an exact parallelism as to their origin, character, and limits. 
It is a common and mischievous misconception to suppose that our 
knowledge of matter is more intimate and certain than that of mind ; 
and that our knowledge of human minds is more intimate and certain 
than that of the mind of God. To expose and dissipate this miscon- 
ception is the drift of the parallelism of knowledges. There is no 
part of the discussion which evinces more clearly the extensive re- 
search, the dialectical acumen, the philosophical power, and the scholar- 
like docility of the excellent author, than the elucidation of his 
parallels; and, although we cannot subscribe to all the details of his 
reasoning, we do most heartily concur with him when he says, ‘ It 
follows from these parallels, that our knowledge of God is not 
dependent upon proof; but is given us by the Author of our being, 
in the facts of nature and in the principles and conditions of our in- 
tellectual life. It is, therefore, rightly held by men, who can give no 
account of it. Like our other intuitions, it may be verified by re- 
flection, but is not dependent on the verification; and cannot be 
doubted without the suicide of reason !’—Page 97. 

We have thus endeavoured to sketch the structure and scope of a 
substantial book on a momentous subject ; and we congratulate theo- 
logical thinkers on being able, at such a trifling expense, to add such 
a valuable cortribution to their libraries. 
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America and American Methodism. By the Rev. F. J. Jobson. 
_ Illustrated from original Sketches by the Author. London. 
J. 8. Virtue. 


Tue letters which constitute this volume are of the most interest- 
ing kind, and such as a traveller may bring before the public with the 
strictest propriety. Though actually addressed to the author’s home, 
they are just so far removed above the level of a familiar correspond- 
ence as to denote a half-formed plan of reserving them for an ulterior 
use. For this their style and substance equally adapt them. Mr. 
Jobson travelled in company with Dr. Hannah, as a friendly deputa- 
tion from the Wesleyan Conference to their brethren of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in America; and this settled purpose gives a 
certain unity and completeness to the history of their tour. But the 
scope and spirit of the letters is far more general, and rather coloured 
than restricted by the special mission. Every page gives evidence of 
the serious spirit of observation which animated the writer, as he 
passed with a ranging, ready eye, and an open heart and mind, from 
city to city, and from State to State, over tracts of country full of the 
elements of deepest interest to a Christian Englishman. Mr. Jobson 
was especially impressed by the magnificent scenery which it was his 
fortune to witness in different parts of that ‘great continent. Both 
his pencil and his pen are here called in to aid the communication of 
his pleasure. In a sketch of the Mississippi by moonlight, both 
instruments have served him well. The following passage, in which 
description and reflection are happily combined, will afford the reader 
a distinct idea of the author’s style :— 

‘ Towards the evening of our first day on the river, a vision of in- 
describable magnificence and glory burst upon us. The sun was 
sinking behind the hills and forest trees on our left, and had irradiated 
all that side of the sky with the richest orange and crimson light. 
His golden beams pierced through the fringes of the massive foliage, 
and shone aslant on the water. The colours deepened into glowin 
carmine and lake tints, until at length the whole scene seemed dy 
in scarlet, and yet shone as if on fire. On our right, over the dark 
forest, now came up the moon, apparently twice as large as we see it 
in England, and not pale and silvery, but red and glowing, as if it had 
ascended from out a furnace of molten gold. It rose rapidly into the 
heavens, gilded not only the hills and the trees, but threw such a 
pathway of splendour across the river, that we seemed surrounded 
with dazzling enchantment But the Future—the Future !—is the 
thought which swells within you as you gaze on this grand river; 
indeed, it is the thought which is perpetually rising uppermost go 
where you will in America. No hoary castles or ivy-hung monastic 
ruins serve to wing back your thoughts to the Past in this region. 
Each forest-clearing and embryo giant city lead you to ask, amidst 
the exhaustless resources of the vast country, “ What will this 
America and its people be in the Future?”’ This valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, with its unparalleled richness of soil, and with every variety 
of climate, has in it more than one and a quarter million of square 
miles, and would hold, without inconvenience, all the nations of Europe. 

Already there are ten or twelve millions of people in this immense 
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valley, and fifty or sixty thousands a year enter it afresh. And 
when it is remembered that the Mississippi River lies along the 
middle of the United States, and has as much land on the west of 
it as it has on the east, the mind shrinks from the fatigue of stretching 
itself to conceive what America and its Mississippi valley shall one day 
become.’—Pp. 295-299. 

We must bring this notice to a close with a hearty commendation 
of Mr. Jobson’s book. For many of our readers the special purpose 
of the writer, as a visitor to the great and flourishing Church planted 
by Mr. Wesley’s humble messengers, will be its principal attraction. 

0 us, too, it is a most interesting feature; and if we do not dwell 
upon it now, it is because we hope to treat more largely of the history 
and prospects of American Methodism. 


Ballads and Songs. By David Mallet. A New Edition, with 
Notes and Illustrations, and a Memoir of the Author, by 
Frederick Dinsdale, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. London. 1857. 


A Few literary antiquaries will probably hail the appearance of this 
volume, as furnishing a pattern specimen of editorial work. But the 
jedicious reader will form a very different opinion of its interest and 
merit. Making every» allowance for the editor’s special purpose, 
which is zealously directed to a copious illustration of his subject, we 
must say that the thing is sadly overdone. This will sufficiently 
appear from a summary of the contents of his book. 

In the Memoir of David Mallet, besides the more personal details 
of his life, we are provided with a long, if not a very satisfactory, 
account of his relations. Of his ancestors, indeed, little seems to be 
known ; but for this reason there is only the more room for conjecture 
and research. When an author's birth and parentage are clearly ascer- 
tained, they belong to the class of vulgar poets, and an editor of Dr. 
Dinsdale’s stamp would find his occupation gone, if his instinct had 
not rather led him to avoid so unpromising a subject. It is only the 
dim or darkened that he can peer into; and only the insignificant 
that he can either grovel for or relish. But the history of Mallet 
affords every occasion for the indulgence of this taste, as a neglected 
ivy-bush is the appropriate home and study of an owl. Mallet had 
some reputation as a poet in his day; and that is a point to start 
from, if not a plea to justify this full inquiry. His genius was never 
very highly esteemed, and latterly his writings have been setting 
towards oblivion ; so that there is additional temptation to revive the 
memory of both. The notices of his career which have come down to 
us are few and trivial, disconnected and uncertain; and what an 
opportunity does this supply, of weighing one tradition against ano-. 
ther, this spelling against that, tweedledee against tweedledum ! 

Urged by these motives, and armed with this strife and poverty of 
matter, our editor goes gaily to his task. All the Mallochs of Perth- 
shire immediately lay claim to David Malloch—or rather he is given 
in turn to each ; but we don’t know at whose door he is left at last ; 
for our editor has an ingenious habit of deciding nothing. We have 
due mention of the places where he was and was not born ; but we can’t 
say which is which. The parents of David seem at one time to be iden- 
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tified with James Malloch and Beatrix Clerk his wife ; but this is too 
easy a solution of the case. ‘The supposition, however, that we have 
here ascertained our author’s parents, even if he was the eldest son, is 
invalidated by the time of his death, if it be an accurate record.’ 
The element of doubt thus gently wooed, our worthy antiquary 
pushes himself once more adrift. The reader’s faith finds no rest for 
the sole of its foot. Neither time nor place of Mallet’s birth is 
given after all. In vain is every village molested with inquiries ; and 
one poor old woman, at least, blind and bed-ridden, interrogated till 
she ‘turned fretfully in bed.’ It is to no purpose ; ‘the oracles are 
dumb.’ Then comes the period of authentic history, made up of 
meagre dates and very paltry scraps of information. The worthy 
Doctor’s spirits evidently flag in this region of undoubted facts— 
which, indeed, is dreary enough, but of vivid interest compared with 
all that had gone before. But his author once buried out of the way, 
Dr. Dinsdale revels in obscurity once more ; for all the family con- 
nexions must certainly be traced. He dives and re-appears with long 
and tedious documents from Doctors’ Commons. We have the last 
will and testament not only of David Mallet, but of his daughter, his 
wife, his wife’s father, and his wife’s sister! It does not matter 
whether these good people had anything to leave or not, our editor 
hunts them all and severally up with the zeal of an heir-at-law. We 
are only sorry that the reader has no personal interest in them. We 
have then a full account of the Elstob family, worthy of a county 
history. We have prominent among the illustrations the mura 
monument of Lewis Elstob, in Terrington Church, Yorkshire, and 
ditto of Mrs. Jane Elstob, in Beconsfield Church, Bucks. The fact 
is, that Mrs. Mallet was an Elstob before she became David’s second 
wife. 

The heroes of the ballads are followed up as closely as the family 
connexions of the author. We have the rise, origin, and progress of 
‘William and Margaret ;’ various readings, critical notices, parallel 
passages, imitations, translations, and variations! A liberal choice of 
music is furnished with it, and a list given of all the collections of 
English poetry in which it has appeared. ‘The ballad of ‘ Edwin and 
Emma’ is still more profusely illustrated. To have even the most 
distant affinity to Roger Wrightson or Martha Railton is certain 
fame to any man; to lie buried even in the same churchyard at 
Bowes is to have the tombstones of his humblest forefathers spelt 
with the utmost reverence, and copied with the most scrupulous care. 
Was simple ballad ever so strangely overlaid! The pathetic story of 
these lovers is absolutely choked by wills, and pedigrees, and parish 
registers, and household inventories, and indentures of conveyance. 
We have first the Railton Pedigree, in which poor Martha’s humble 
kindred are traced for a course of two hundred years, even down to 
the present day; then the Laidman Pedigree, for Mrs. Laidman was a 
Railton ; then in grim succession the Wrightson Pedigree, the Raper 
Pedigree, the Brunskill Pedigree, the Whitell Pedigree, the Harrison 
Pedigree, and the Petty Pedigree. The claim of these several families 
Dinsdale only knows ; but we presume that all have some connexion 
with the story or with each other. We have now some hopes that 
when the Doctor’s edition of the Vicar of Wakefield appears, we 
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shall know the whole history of the Blenkinsops, ‘ who could never 
look straight before them,’ and the Hugginsons, who could not ‘ blow 
out a candle,’ besides a full and particular account of the Grograms, 
who could ‘sing a song,’ and the Marjorams, who could ‘tell a 
story.’ 

Seriously, this volume is a wretched assortment of trifles, if we 
except the two sweet poems which lie buried at its centre. The Life 
of Mallet, after all the pains expended on it, is a mere ‘thing of 
shreds and patches,’ without form, or grace, or unity, or completeness. 
It affords neither correction nor addition to Johnson’s brief account 
of the same poet, but is in reality a foil to that admirable and com- 
pendious memoir. Apart from its load of useless illustration, the 
volume before us might have contained all the minor poetry of the 
eighteenth century worth preserving ; but at the least it should have 
presented us with its few deserving ballads, including Tickell’s ‘Colin 
and Lucy,’ and Mickle’s ‘ Cumnor Hall.’ 


The Life and Journals of the Rev. Daniel West, Wesleyan 
Minister, and Deputation to the Wesleyan Mission Stations 
on the Gold Coast, Western Africa. By the Rev. Thomas 
West. London: Hamilton. 1857. 


ALtTHoveH remembered and esteemed by many for his personal 


qualities and ministerial endowments, yet Mr. West will henceforth 
be most widely known as a man who, in the prime of life, consented 
to leave his home; and, breaking away from all his fondest associa- 
tions, accepted the laborious and difficult task of visiting and inspecting 
the Wesleyan Missions in Western Africa. The work was one of extreme 
delicacy, and the land, for Europeans, was peculiarly the domain of 
death. Mr. West reached Africa in safety ; discharged his duties with 
fidelity, judgment, and kindness; enjoyed good health during his 
stay ; was smitten suddenly with disease on his way home ; and died 
just when he could be buried in an African Missionary’s grave, instead 
of being committed to the caverns of the great deep. 

Had it not been for this last almost tragical scene, it is likely that 
no extended history of Mr. West’s life would have been added to our 
stores of religious biography. Indeed, a short Preface informs us 
that the author ‘at first intended to do nothing more than edit the 
interesting “ Journal ”’ of his beloved relative ; but on further reflection 
it was thought that a record of some incidents of his life and ministry 
in England might be both interesting and profitable, and would fitly 
introduce to the reader of the “ Journal” the person and, character of 
its departed and lamented author.’ And he has wisely judged. This 
first part is well done. The tiresome mistake, so common in Memoirs, 
of crowding together a host of circumstantial details, which can only 
be of interest to a very few, has been here avoided; and only such 
incidents and statements are given as bring out the character of the 
man, and make the biography what it should be,—a portrait. The 
Journal of the missionary visit is lively and interesting. Many scenes 
and incidents of travel are sketched with artistic skill. The editor 
has shown both taste and judgment in the use of his materials. 
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Essays on Natural History. Third Series. By Charles 
Waterton, Esq. Longman and Co. 1857. 


WE congratulate our old friend, Mr. Waterton, that he is still 
‘robust and energetic at the age of seventy-five,’ and ourselves that 
we receive, in the volume before us, the characteristic fruits of that 
activity. Sooth to say, it is an odd medley,—for our eccentric 
traveller never was a slave to the laws of literary composition ; and 
age, that loosens the tongue, seldom disciplines the mental faculties. 
But we welcome, notwithstanding, this last series of lucubrations, and 
could have better spared a better book. We like the frank and 
hearty character of the man,—his love of animated nature, and his 
scorn of scientific pedantry. Of course we accept even our author’s 
testimony cum grano salis. It is amusing enough to hear him 
expose, with mighty peals of laughter, the exaggerated tales of tra- 
vellers and the elaborate errors of learned naturalists, consigning one 
and both ‘to the fostering care of my great-grandmother ;’ but many 
of his own observations need to be sustained. Still his remarks have 
the stamp of honesty, and many of superior shrewdness. It was 
hardly necessary, indeed, to refute in serious language the pretty fable 
of the pelicans, long thought to feed their young from their own 
bleeding bosoms; but the rise of the story is at least very well 
accounted for by Mr. Waterton. ‘ “The whole mystery, Sir,” said I, 
“(and which, in fact, is no mystery at all,) is simply this: the old 
pelicans go to sea for fish, and, having filled their large pouch with 
what they have caught, they return to the nest. There standing 
bolt upright, the young ones press up to them, and get their break- 
fast from the mother’s mouth, the blood of the captured fishes 
running down upon the parent’s breast; and this is all the keen 
observer saw.””’ 

The longest and most interesting essay in the present series is 
devoted to the genus Monkey. To this desultory paper Mr. Waterton 
has given a title of some pretension; he calls it, ‘A New History of 
the Monkey Family.’ Such in a limited sense it is; but, ‘A Popular 
History of the Monkey and his Habits,’ would have been a more 
unquestionable title. Our author lectures the young naturalists who 
may consult his pages, anxious that they should start well on this 
important study. 

‘I would wish to impress upon their minds that notwithstanding 
what ancient and modern philosophers have written to the contrary, 
monkeys are inhabitants of trees alone, when left in their own free- 
dom ; that, like the sloth, they are produced and live and die in the 
trees; and that they rarely or never resort to the ground, except 
through accident or misfortune. I would also entreat young natural- 
ists’ to consider well, and always bear in mind, the formation of the 
extremities of the four limbs of a monkey. This animal, properly so 
speaking, is neither a quadruped, nor what moderns now style a 
quadrumanus, that is, a creature with four hands. The two limbs of 
its fore-parts may safely be termed hands to all intents and purposes : 
whilst the two limbs of its hind-quarters are in reality neither hands 
nor feet; but, centaur-like, partake of the nature of both ; their fore- 
part being well-defined fingers, and the hind-part a perfectly formed 
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heel. Hence we are not surprised at the self-possession which these 
agile animals exhibit when left to their own movements in their 
native woods.’ 

Our author denounces—or at least rejects—all learned terms and 
endless subdivisions ; but the following passage will show that he 
appreciates the advantage of a simple and rational order :— 

‘In any arrangement, then, of the Monkey family, I place the Ape 
at its head; secondly, the Baboon ; thirdly, the Monkey with an or- 
dinary tail ; and, fourthly, the monkey with a prehensile tail. The 
Ape is entirely without a tail, and in this he resembles man. He is 
an inhabitant of the Old World only. The Baboon has a short tail, 
somewhat in appearance like our own pointer dogs, truncated and 
deformed by the useless and wanton caprice of civilized man. It is an 
inhabitant of the Old World only. The Monkey with an ordinary tail, 
long and bushy in some species, and only with a moderate supply of 
hair in others, is found in both continents, and in several of their 
adjacent islands. The Monkey with a prehensile tail, when in its 
wild state, is never found except in America; so that it is entirely 
confined to the New World, and of course was never heard of in the 
other three quarters of the globe, until the discovery of that country 
by the Europeans.’ 

After this we have many excellent remarks upon the structure, 
character, and habits of the monkey. Then come a series of anec- 
dotes and explanations. Like a practical man as he is, Mr. Waterton 
= trampling down a vast under-growth of error and tradition, and 
ets a streak of day-light into the dense forest where the monkeys 
find a wide and restless home. When our author suspects himself of 
growing dull, he gives something to encourage the reader, if it is only 
an imaginary conversation ‘betwixt an ant-bear and a howler or 
preacher monkey.’ This humourous dialogue is made the medium of 
considerable instruction, and a natural antithesis is furnished by their 
respective habitats and habits. Of the howler monkey he elsewhere 
tells us, that report untruly ascribes to him a congregation and a 
chorus ; for he can scream and jabber enough without their inspiration 
or assistance. ‘Once,’ says our author, ‘I was fortunate enough to 
smuggle myself under ‘the very tree on the higher branches of which 
was perched a full-grown red monkey. I saw his huge mouth wide 
open: I saw the protuberance on his inflated throat; and I listened 
with extreme astonishment to sounds which might "have had their 
origin in the infernal regions.’ 

We have brought this little volume before our readers, and must now 
leave it to their taste and judgment. Those to whom its forerunners 
are familiar, and who therefore have some liking to its author as a fine 
old specimen of English enterprise and toughness, will be glad to 
learn that the Auto-biography is continued in the present series. It 
is racy, foolish, admirable to the last degree; full of faith in winking 
and ecstatic virgins ; evincing a truly Romish weakness of the head, 
but telling also of a manly, frank, and British heart. 
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Vocal Gymnastics: or, A Guide for Stammerers, and for Public 
Speakers and Others who suffer from certain Minor Pecu- 
liarities of Utterance; with an Appendix of Cases which 
have been treated upon the Method herein described. By 
G. F. Urling. London: John Churchill. 1857. 


A vatuastE book with an odd title. It contains a very simple 
and clear exposition of the principles of treatment which the author 
deems to have been successful in various cases of stammering and 
defective utterance. Great difference of opinion has prevailed among 
physiologists and eminent medical practitioners on this subject, and 
hitherto physical treatment seems to have failed to effect a cure of this 
sad infirmity. Mystical modes of treatment have been resorted to in 
vain, and many patients, after paying heavy fees to gentlemen who 
professed secret arts of healing, have found themselves ‘ worse for 
mending.’ The common opinion, espoused by Dr. Arnott, and which 
he advocates in his Elements of Physics, is that the immediate cause 
of stammering is a spasm in the glottis, by which it happens either 
that the vowels are not formed, in consequence of some want of 
tension in the vocal chords, or that the passage of the vocalized air is 
suddenly arrested during articulation in the mouth. This opinion is 
founded on the fact, that in bad stammerers there is more or less im- 
pediment to expiration, and more or less congestion of blood in the 
veins of the head and neck. Dr. Arnott’s remedy is to conquer this 
tendency to closure in the glottis by urging the patient to connect 
his words in such a way that there shall never be an entire stoppage 
of the breath. Drs. Carpenter and Munro assign the cause of stam- 
mering to spasm in the curtain of the palate and the muscles of arti- 
culation, and direct attention to the muscles of the mouth rather 
than to those of the larynx, recommending the patient to practise, 
first of all, sentences in which the explosive consonants, b, d, g, p, t, 
and & are omitted, and thus to avoid the chief difficulty which arises 
from the suspension of the expiratory movement; in the next place, 
to proceed to sentences in which these letters are admitted sparingly. 
On the asumption that stammering is a disease, patients have sub- 
mitted to the cutting off portions of the tonsils, to the snipping off 
the extremity of the uvula, or have consented to the reduction of the 
size of the tongue, by cutting out of it thick slices,—but in almost all 
cases with no beneficial result. 

Mr. Urling repudiates these modes of cure, and proceeds, in philo- 
sophical method, to show how intimately the voice and speech are 
connected with the process of respiration. He describes the various 
organs which are essential to the production and modification of voice, 
and then shows that breathing, vocalizing, and articulation are the 
three things necessary to speech, and that the cure of stammering 
depends upon the practical recognition of this order. The first error 
which he corrects is the mismanagement of the breath ; and he en- 
deavours to prove that in ordinary cases of defective utterance, the 
breath is not drawn regularly and fully, as it is drawn instinctively by 
a person who does not stammer. The next point to which he directs 
attention is the proper vocalizing of the breath, by a careful manage- 
ment of the expiratory current of air, and making sounds instead of 
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standing gaping. Having taught the stammerer how to breathe, 
and how to produce sound, he next directs him to form letters, or to 
articulate. This is done by showing the relation of the vowel sounds 
to the consonants, and the importance of transferring the vigour of 
articulation from the consonants to the vowels. Between these two 
classes of letters there is a very simple distinction. A vowel is voice 
issuing through the open mouth, and influenced only by the degree in 
which the mouth is opened. But suppose, while the sound is passing 
through the mouth, it is interrupted, the effect on the ear of a listener 
is remarkable, and differs according to the situation in the mouth 
where the interruption occurs, and the manner in which it occurs. 
The three great oral positions give the labial, palatal, aud guttural 
articulations, and voice or breath in passing through each of these 
positions may be affected in various ways, giving mute, semi-mute, 
nasal, aspirate, and vibratory sounds. Thus the consonants are formed. 
Mr. Urling endeavours to impress the reader with the fact that ‘the 
consonants are formed upon the vowels by very slight and transient 
interruptions to the continuous flow of these vowels at the different 
points of contact, and that force and distinctness are given to the 
speech, not by adding to these interruptions, but by taking from 
them, and giving loudness and volume to the vowel sounds.’ He 
shows by some examples that the consonants have really very little to 
do with distinct articulation, and that where loudness is required they 
diminish in power; and that in stammering there is the constant 
habit of making too little of the vowels and too much of the con- 
sonants. The danger which we perceive is that by adopting this 
mode a stammerer may acquire the habit of singing instead of 
speaking ; but this may be corrected by the pains-taking of the 
teacher. An Appendix of cases, about thirty in number, is given, in 
which there seems to be decisive evidence of cure by the adoption of 
this mode of treatment. 

We heartily wish Mr. Urling success in his benevolent efforts to 
cure stammerers, and should like to recommend to his care some 
public speakers of our acquaintance, who, while they do not exactly 
fall into the vicious habits which he professionally corrects, yet 
seriously detract from the effect of their discourses by an unnatural 
and eccentric mode of delivery. 


Life in China. By the Rev. William C. Milne, M.A., for many 
Years Missionary among the Chinese. With four original 
Maps. London: Routledge. 1857. 


WE ought by this time to be pretty well acquainted with the land 
of tea and its cultivators, seeing the numerous books which have been 
devoted to our enlightenment on that subject, from the quaint journals 
which fill the heavy folios of Churchill and Harris, to the imaginative 
effusions of the equally veracious Abbé Huc, and the more sober 
accounts of our business-like fellow-countrymen, who look upon the 
Chinese in the very un-celestial light of wholesale tea-dealers. Indeed, 
writers upon this topic have been so plentiful of late, that there are 
few of our young friends who cannot tell to an inch the length of a 
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pig-tail proper, horrify us with the culinary niceties of-rat-pie and 
cat-ragout, or excite our tenderest sympathies by a memoriter census 
of the number of little innocents annually thrown into the brick or 
stone towers which Sir John Bowring has asserted to exist for that 
purpose. We are disposed to be very indulgent to travellers; there 
being in our mind an inseparable connexion between roaming and 
romancing. We therefore willingly allow ‘ample room, and verge 
enough,’ for flourishes of the peregrinatory pen in describing such a 
tempting oddity as a Chinaman. Yet we confess to having felt a 
certain relief at seeing Mr. Milne come to the rescue of the Chinese 
people, and, with all the weight of his high character and long resi- 
deace amongst ‘real natives,’ defend them earnestly from charges 
which would class them below even the savages of Feejee. 

Mr. Milne’s First Part is confined to the statement and correction 
of those western notions of ‘ Life in China’ with which we are all 
inoculated in our infancy. Accordingly Chapter I. deals with ‘Odd 
Manners—Pig-tails—Cramped Feet ;’ and so he proceeds through 
the various items in which we have hitherto exaggerated Chinese 
eccentricities. As to the rat diet supposed to be a daily dish in that 
country, he assures us, ‘ Of roasted rats and stewed mice, or of animals 
of this order cooked or eaten in any shape, I have never seen the 
semblance, never heard a hint among the Chinese themselves. A man 
may be cast down to the lowest depths of poverty, when he is glad 
enough to scrape and swallow the dregs and offscourings about him ; 
and, in a season of sore famine, hundreds in a town may be driven to 
devour what reptiles they may be able to catch. This may happen in 
any country; but, for that reason, to rank such abhorrent articles 
among the daily provisions at a Chinese mess, is not only heedless, it 
is unfair.’—Pp. 32, 33. 

Yet our author still permits us a sufficiency of Celestial heterodoxies, 
as will be seen in the following statement of some of the contrasting 
customs current in the East and the West: ‘ Jn paying calls, you 
take your hat off, he keeps his cap on: you advance and offer a hearty 
shake of the hand to your friend; but he, as he advances towards the 
host, closes his two fists, and shakes his own hands. At dinners, 
(when you can afford it,) you commence with fish and soup, &., and 
end with a dessert of wines and fruits; but Ae just turns the tables, 
beginning with fruits, wines, and biscuits, and winding up with fish 
and soup. At weddings, English ladies wear white ; Chinese ladies 
cannot wear white, but other colours. Instead of young blooming 
bridesmaids trimmed in white, you may see old matrons rigged in 
black attendant on the anxious bride; and, for a honeymoon, the 
bride dispenses with a flight about the country to this and that spa, 
and satisfies herself with being caged up for the first month in her 
husband’s house ; and there is no need of any announcement when she 
may be “at home.” At funerals, black is not worn, but white ; 
and the dead are shrouded not in white, but in the gayest dresses. 

‘ In amusements, it is not uncommon to see adults flying kites, and 
little urchins squatted on the ground looking on; and shuttlecocks 
are battledored generally not by the hand, but the heel. 

‘In books, the name, when written outside, is inseribed on the 
bottom edge. The beginning of the book is what you would count 
the end. The running title is on the edge of each leaf. The paging 
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is near the bottom, not at the top corner. Marginal notes are written 
at the top, not at the foot of the page; and in reading, you proceed 
from right to left, reading each column from top to bottom. 

‘ Miscellaneous.—The surname announced does not follow “ the 
Christian name,” but precedes it. In kissing, the fond mother holds 
up her lovely babe to her nose to smell it, as she would a rose. In 
moonlight, no matter how bright, you bear your lighted lantern about 
with you. The seaman, in naming the points of the compass, says, 
“ East, west, south, north.”” In launching a vessel, she is sent into 
the water sideways. The horseman should mount his horse on its 
right side. The scholar, in reciting his lesson, does not face his 
master, but turns his back upon him. In parties, do not wear light 
pumps, but as thick-soled shoes as you can get; and, for blacking, 
they must be whitened with whitelead, and only the edges of the 
sole.’—Pp. 2-4. 

Mr. Milne boldly denies the prevalence of infanticide, and demon- 
strates, by a long list of benevolent institutions, that the Chinese are 
by no means destitute of practical philanthropy. In the justice of 
the following observations on this subject, we are persuaded, most of 
our readers will readily concur: ‘But, besides the vague charge of 
infanticide, there is a general impression abroad, that a Chinaman is 
utterly destitute of the softer and generous feelings implanted in the 
human race. Cases are cited, the truth of which may not be ques- 
tioned, of instances of inhumanity perpetrated by Chinamen. But 
acts of certain villains (be they ruffians m high life or among the 
humbler classes) are not to be charged on the entire people. Unfor- 
tunately, however, there has been too long encouraged, even among 
religious communities in our country, a taste for illustrations of 
“horrid cruelty’ among the heathen, which tend much to breed dis- 
gust and dread, rather than awaken godly compassion or a fraternal 
concern to meet them as men and brethren on the same platform of 

robation. Indeed, is it not revolting, that, in our school-books, 
juvenile Magazines, and addresses to children, there is too much done 
to pamper’ [? pander | ‘ to this greed for stories of the cruel and heartless 
features in heathen nations? Can this have a beneficial effect on the 
youthful mind? Tales of horror are not likely to move the fine and 
tender feelings of a juvenile heart. Besides, it is anything but fair to the 
rising race to choke their minds chiefly with monstrous and hideous 
notions of their fellow men ; as it is alike unjust to the pagan to 
prejudice the benevolent public by selections only from the dark side 
of his nature.’—Pp. 46, 47. 

These days of easy transit are, we fear, peculiarly favourable to the 
propagation of those volatile writers who flit from one land to another, 
and give us, with a jaunty air, their impressions of an empire, whose 
shores have been honoured by their lighting on them but for a day. 
Mr. Milne has very properly impaled more than one of these gay 
insects, which buzz, and flutter, and do their little best to blind us. 
In reference to the American rover called Bayard Taylor, who flew to 
Shanghai, (where our author acted as his cicerone for half a day,) 
hurried to one or two other Chinese ports, and then penned a shockin 
account of Chinese morality, he observes, ‘1 know this shallow 
observer has been skimming nearly over every part of the globe; but, 
with all deference to him, Ll only enter a flat contradiction, that it “is 
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my deliberate opinion that the Chinese are morally not the most 
debased people on the face of the earth.” ’"—Page 402. 

The negative being dismissed, the Second Part proceeds to the 
positive, and, in describing ‘real Chinese Life at Ningpo,’ furnishes 
a mass of interesting matter. In that large city Mr. Milne was the 
solitary Briton, living, as all true Missionaries should do, right in the 
midst of the people, winning his way into their good graces, and 
gently dissipating some of those strange notions which are harboured 
in Celestial skulls with respect to ‘the foreign devils.’ Whilst at 
Ningpo, he had the privilege of sojourning in the back apartments of 
a Buddhist temple or ‘club-house,’ where he was favoured with the 
company of the god Wanwang,—the deified author of that wonderful 
(and tedious) classic, the Book of Changes, who, for his eminent ser- 
vices to literature, had been promoted to preside over that department 
in the upper world—and of a lively colony of rats, which afforded 
amusement and annoyance in equal quantities,—or perhaps with a 
slight preponderance of the latter. In this portion of the book many 
amusing details are given of Chinese every-day life. Part III.. which 

resents us with a ‘Glance at Life in the Interior of China,’ and Part 

V., which is superscribed with ‘Shanghai,’ afford much solid informa- 
tion. Throughout the book is observable that utter absence of pre- 
tension, that modest estimation of self, which marks off the man of 
earnest practical pursuits from the pert and objectless drawer of pic- 
tures. We regret, however, that Mr. Milne—perhaps with the view 
of securing the readier attention of ‘ general readers’—has omitted 
all particulars of his own immediate missionary work, only devoting a 
short final chapter to Protestant Missions at Shanghai, &e. This was 
a mistake, whatever the motive: for, though the book is a good one as 
it is, its charm would have been enhanced tenfold by the interspersion 
of such details, standing, as they would doubtless have done, in direct 
antagonism to the fearless fibs of French Abbés, who forsooth boast 
of troops of converts in both China and Tartary, that make themselvse 
known to priestly travellers by some peculiar antic, but are discreet 
enough still to bow themselves in the house of Rimmon. We trust 
that in a second edition of this otherwise valuable work Mr. Milne will 
supply this deficiency. The volume is well furnished with maps and 
plans, and is as comely in appearance as sterling in matter. 


Lessons from the Great Biography. By James Hamilton, D.D., 
F.L.S. Nisbet. 1857. 


Dr. Hamitton has given us here a volume of word-pictures,—a 
style of production in which he much excels. The series consists of about 
twenty scenes or events, portrayed with a masterly hand, the Divine sub- 
ject of the Great Biography standing ever in the centre and foreground, 
and the adjuncts being always made accessory to the prevailing moral. 
The design is to furnish a commentary out of the heart upon some of 
the leading events of the life and ministry of Christ, by endeavouring 
first to realize the facts in their eastern circumstances, and then to 
picture the thoughts and emotions of the various persons so grouped, 
and thus to give the effect of a sort of sacred drama. Such a design 
and plan required great genius and equal judgment ; but Dr. Hamilton 
has succeeded well, as our readers would expect. 
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The Annotated Paragraph Bible. Part V. The Four Gospels. 
London: Religious Tract Society. We do not know that a better 
practical Commentary on the Bible anywhere exists than the one of 
which this forms a part. It is distinguished by fidelity to evangelical 
truth, without a tincture of sectarian or party spirit; and though of 
course not perfect, perhaps few lovers of the Gospel would hesitate to 
let the sceptic judge of their religion by the spirit and tenor of this 
Commentary.— Aphorisms and Opinions of Dr. George Horne. late 
Lord Bishop of Norwich. With Notes and a Biographical Sketch. 
Dr. Horne was a wise and witty Prelate, as even this little volume 
testifies ; but a fuller selection from his writings would be a worthier 
memorial of his genius. The editor omits to mention the source of 
his materials ; and the reader is puzzled to find, in a passage on the 
Psalms, a quotation from ‘ Bishop Hinds.’ Was the present ex- 
Bishop of Norwich known to his predecessor seventy years ago? or 
was there another Prelate of that name ?—Exeter Hall Sermons for 
the Working Classes. Partridge and Co. These practical discourses 
are models of their kind; they are popular without the slightest sacri- 
fice of real dignity. It is characteristic of the earnestness of purpose 
which inspired the preachers, that each has chosen an interrogative 
text, as, ‘ Why will ye die ?’ and, ‘ What shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul ?’—T'he Last Judgment. A Poem in Twelve Books. Long- 
mans. 1857, The ‘Course of Time’ done into couplets. . Our blind 
Meonides would not suffer even Dryden to ‘tag’ his stately verses, 
rightly judging that the numbers which flowed in harmony with his 
own organ music, could not be happily set even to the finest trumpet 
measure. Pollok has less to lose, but also less to spare, and the ano- 
nymous author of The Last Judgment has neither the breath nor 
compass of deep-chested ‘glorious John:’ the consequence is, not 
‘most musical,’ but ‘most melancholy.’ The ‘poem’ is hard and 
barren as a Macadam road; and the twelve books are twelve mile- 
stones, on which the wearied traveller sinks down exhausted. Siste, 
viator !—Recollections of Other Lands, Switzerland, Italy, Palestine, 
Gc. By William Gibson, B.A. London. 1857. The following 
elegant apostrophe commemorates Mr. Gibson’s approach to the 
shores of Italy, and seems to have been inspired by a very classical 
enthusiasm: ‘O steam, thou subtle thing! push to and fro, more 
quickly still, the piston-rod. Paddle-wheels! more rapidly still revolve 

e. Breezes, propitious and favourable! more briskly blow ye. 
Vesuvio! thou ploughest well the waves; but just for once, 
haste thy swift course more swiftly still; for thou art carrying breath- 
lessly expectant spirits, panting to tread the Italian soil. Sailors! 
prompt obey the Captain’s voice. Helmsman! steer well the vessel’s 
course. Clouds! darkening the sky and dimming the vision, clear all 
away. Heavens! brightly shine ye, and put on your azure blue. 
Sun! gild the landscape all with glory ; for eager we long to gaze, 
unhindered, upon the fair Ligurian shore.’ This may be termed, with- 
out disrespect, the eloquence of the pump—very ejaculatory and 
rather washy. 
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